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This  work  had  its  origin  in  a  Lecture  given  at  the  Friends' 
Institute,  London,  some  years  since  (in  1856)  by  W.  Beck, 
entitled  "  The  London  Friends'  Meeting-houses  and  their 
Associations."  Since  then  much  time  has  been  spent  in  con- 
sulting the  records  and  papers  of  the  various  London  Meetings, 
to  which  free  access  has  in  all  cases  been  kindly  permitted. 

The  former  part  of  the  work  is  the  original  Lecture,  but 
rewritten  and  greatly  expanded  by  its  Author  ;  the  other 
portion  has  been  prepared  by  Thomas  Frederick  Ball,  so  as 
to  give  in  an  epitomised  form  the  history  of  each  of  the 
London  Monthly  and  other  meetings,  drawn  from  the  great 
amount  of  documents,  minute-books,  and  papers  they  possess. 

To  some  readers  a  knowledge  that  the  work  has  been  so 
largely  founded  on  original  records,  may  cause  anticipations 
of  interest  not  realised  in  its  perusal.  The  prominent  features 
of  the  Society  are  already  well  known,  and  its  minuter  details, 
where  given,  may  not  be  thought  of  much  importance  ;  so 
that  some  will  say,  We  find  in  this  book  none  "  such  things 
as  we  supposed,"  no  doctrine  nor  high  Christian  counsel,  but 
only  minor  details  regarding  things  of  everyday  life. 
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Such  must,  at  the  outset,  be  made  aware  that  Monthly- 
Meetings  in  the  Society  have  had  more  to  do  with  Christian 
practice  than  abstract  doctrine.  Hence  this  search  into  their 
records  will  show  more  of  care  over  the  things  of  outward 
and  daily  life  than  spiritual  questions — the  latter  must  be 
learnt  from  other  sources,  for  they  came  not  within  the 
compass  of  Monthly  Meetings  until  long  after  their  first 
establishment. 

With  this  preliminary  caution  the  book  may  be  left  to  speak 
for  itself,  its  authors  are  conscious  of  their  imperfections  in 
seizing  the  pith  and  marrow  of  voluminous  documents  ;  they 
may  be  found  in  error  by  some  acquainted  with  special  points 
of  detail,  if  so,  they  would  feel  obliged  by  being  informed  of  any- 
such,  and  will  accept  with  pleasure  any  additional  information 
Friends  may  incline  to  send,  as  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
of  using  it  on  a  future  occasion ;  any  such  could  be  sent  to 
W.  Beck,  33,  Finsbury  Circus. 

The  kindness  shown  in  all  cases  from  those  Friends  and 
meetings  having  care  of  the  various  records,  must  be  again 
acknowledged.  The  authors  would  also  allude  to  the  valuable 
assistance  derived  (especially  in  the  account  of  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting)  from  a  paper  and  notes  that  had  been  prepared  by 
Charles  Hoyland,  of  which  free  use  has  been  permitted  to  be 
made  ;  also  of  some  general  information  furnished  by  Thomas 
Wise,  jun. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work,  though  so  largely 
drawn  from     Records,"  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  way 
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officially  recognised  by  any  one  or  other  of  the  meetings 
whose  history  it  describes ;  and  the  authors  are  themselves 
alone  responsible  for  the  sentiments  expressed,  or  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  extracts  and  quotations.  They  feel  how  difficult 
it  has  been,  from  amid  some  300  volumes  of  minutes,  &c.,  to 
give  in  a  condensed  form  any  adequate  picture.  What  is 
given  will  be  found  to  illustrate  somewhat  three  periods  of  the 
Society  ;  its  rise — its  middle  age — its  renewed  life  in  1760, 
&c.  ;  but  of  these  most  will  be  found  as  to  its  rise — the  facts 
of  the  other  periods  being  so  much  better  known,  as  to  seem 
less  calling  for  development  in  a  work  where  brevity  had  to 
be  studied. 

Imperfect  as  it  confessedly  is,  it  may  yet  prove  of  some 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  stimulate  further 
inquiry.  If  it  should  come  before  those  not  so  connected  with 
us,  it, may  assist  towards  a  more  correct  view  being  formed 
of  our  founders,  their  task,  and  the  way  they  were  helped 
through. 

To  subscribers  and  purchasers,  the  authors  can  say  that,  if 
any  want  of  adequate  fulness  be  apparent,  the  work  has 
even  in  its  present  state  incurred  an  amount  of  expenditure 
beyond  what  any  expected  sale  would  warrant,  if  pecuniary 
profit  had  been  their  object. 

Fifth  Month,  1869. 


THE 


LONDON  MEETINGS 

AND   THEIR  ASSOCIATIONS. 


CHAPTER  1. 

INTEODUCTOEY  EEMAEKS. 
"  Not  forsaking  the  assemUiiig  of  voiirselves  together." — Heb.  x.  25. 

Fob  men  to  meet  together  on  subjects  affecting  their 
common  interest  is  a  tendency  so  natural  and  so  strong  as 
to  amount  in  its  force  to  the  power  of  an  instinct ;  which 
Christianity,  by  offering  to  the  human  race  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance  and  universal  interest,  has  so  developed 
as  to  make  the  assembling  together  of  its  professors  con- 
spicuous from  their  earliest  history.  This  Pliny  noticed  at 
a  time  when  Christians  were  but  a  sect  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  ''They  meet,"  says  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  ''at 
the  dawn  of  day";  and  now,  when  Christianity  has  become 
a  world- spread  and  dominant  religion,  the  infinite  variety 
of  its  assemblies  and  the  buildings  these  have  called  forth 
render  the  same  congregating  tendency  of  its  faith  yet  more 
apparent.  Wherever  the  eye  ranges  over  a  Christian  land, 
whether  amid  the  throng  of  the  city  or  the  sechision  of  the 
village,  no  buildings  are  more  conspicuous  than  those  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  Christian  assembly — none  are  more  varied  in 
their  form,  though  simihir  in  their  purpose,  ranging  through 
every  gradation  of  age,  of  size,  of  richness,  and  of  art — from 
the  cathedral,  hoary  with  ages  and  rich  in  products  of  human 
genius,  to  the  modern  chapel,  or  more  humble  meeting-house 
— each  so  different  from  the  other,  and  yet  all  in  their  way  and 
measure  bearing  the  same  testimony  to  the  congregating 
influence  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that,  amid  this  universally-developed 
feature,  any  one  sect  among  Christians  should  become  at 
all  conspicuous  for  meeting  together,  yet  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  from  the  time  of  its  origin  been  somewhat  dis- 
tinguished in  this  respect.  It  commenced  its  meetings  in 
unsettled  days,  when  to  assemble  in  numbers  was  a  prelude 
to  arrest  on  suspicion  of  plotting  or  insurrection ;  it  main- 
tained them  when  Royal  Proclamations  and  Acts  of  Par- 
liament enacted  the  sharpest  penalties  on  their  attendance. 
No  opposition  was  availing  to  check  them ;  persecution  failed 
in  its  efforts  for  their  dispersion  ;  laws  were  enforced  to  the 
extreme,  and  even  beyond  their  letter  or  spirit ;  yet  the 
Friend  persevered  in  holding  his  meeting :  and  even  as  at 
Reading,  when  at  one  time  all  the  parents  were  in  prison, 
their  children  met  and  kept  up  the  meeting  by  themselves. 
Such  pertinacity  made  the  maintenance  of  a  Friends'  meeting 
conspicuous  in  the  early  day  ;  and  now,  amid  the  wise  and 
liberal  spirit  of  toleration  which  prevails,  its  maintenance 
seems  scarcely  less  remarkable  because  none  of  those  external 
means  are  employed  which  others  adopt  to  attract  a  congre- 
gation. There  is  in  a  "  Friends'  meeting"  so  little  of  out- 
ward inducement,  no  prescribed  order  of  service,  no  song  or 
chant,  no  organ  to  swell  the  anthem  of  praise,  not  even  an 
appointed  minister  or  the  certainty  of  hearing  any  discourse, 
that  to  most  it  must  still  seem  strange  Friends  should  "  not 
forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together." 

Thus  the  Meeting  " — originated  amid  persecution,  and 
maintained  during  two  centuries  of  varied  experience— is  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  Friends'  arrangements.  To  show  how 
these  Meetings  arose  in  the  Metropolis — the  form  they  took 
— their  numbers  and  general  history — will  be  the  object  of 
the  following  work,  in  which,  it  is  hoped,  various  subjects  of 
interest  connected  with  them  may  become  developed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LONDON   IN   THE   DAYS   OF  CROMWELL. 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  particulars  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Friends'  meetings  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  a 
brief  sketch  may  well  be  allowed  of  the  external  and  social 
aspects  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  Protector,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  scene  amid  which  the  early  Friends  were  called  to 
labour. 

London,  in  1654,  was  a  quaint  mediaeval  city,  not  a 
tenth  the  size  of  the  present  metropolis,  but  within  its  con- 
fined area  densely  populated.  Surrounded  by  walls  whose 
foundations  had  existed  from  the  times  of  the  Romans,  its  only 
entrances  were  through  embattled  gateways,  jealously  guarded 
by  a  local  militia;  within  these  it  was  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes 
and  winding  streets,  amid  which  one  or  two  main  thorough- 
fares—  such  as  Cheapside  or  Cornhill — were  conspicuous. 
There  Avere  some  signs  of  the  modern  commercial  life  being- 
developed  in  the  Royal  Exchange  and  houses  of  rich  mer- 
chants ;  but  the  general  aspect  was  unchanged  and  mediseval, 
for  buildings  of  that  age  gave  the  character  to  its  streets. 
Even  its  great  cathedral,  though  it  had  lost  a  spire  (once 
the  highest  in  Europe),  and  had  become  fronted  with  a  Corin- 
thian portico  from  the  hands  of  Inigo  Jones,  was  yet  a  Gothic 
work,  and  churches  reared  in  the  days  of  Plantagenet  or  the 
Edwards  were  thickly  planted  within  the  city  wards  ;  there, 
too,  monastic  buildings  of  great  extent,  with  quadrangle  and 
chapel,  though  changed  in  use,  occupied  large  space  amid  her 
streets.  Still  was  the  citizen  dwellino-  in  those  carved  timber 
houses  we  now  see  only  in  prints,  where  story  overhangs 
story,  so  that  the  narrow  street  below  was  like  a  covered  way, 
and  acquaintances  shook  hands  across  it  from  their  casements. 
Few  of  our  modern  comforts  were  then  known;  The  pave- 
ments, where  any,  were  so  rough  that  no  carriages  could  go  over 
them  save  at  a  footpace.  Most  of  the  sewers  were  open  brooks 
that  in  storms  rushed  brawling  in  torrents  to  the  Thames. 
There  was  no  lighting  of  the  streets  at  night,  each  one  who 
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ventured  out  after  dark  having  to  carry  his  own  torch  or  lan- 
thorn,  and  his  own  weapon  of  defence,  for,  except  the  train- 
bands or  local  militia,  there  were  no  watchmen.  The  trades- 
people kept  shop  in  open  places  unprotected  by  glass,  and  closed 
at  night  by  doors  or  shutters.  The  citizens  lived  with  but  few 
of  our  social  appliances ;  they  fetched  their  own  water  either 
from  the  conduit  or  the  public  pump,  finding  too  often  that  the 
one  was  dry  or  the  other  infected  from  surrounding  graves ; 
happily,  they  ahvays  had  the  great  river,  on  which  waterworks 
were  early  established;  and  the  conduits,  though  but  feeble  pre- 
cursors of  the  torrents  of  water  now  supplied  by  our  water 
companies,  really  brought  the  citizens  good  running  streams 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  being  mostly  the  gift 
of  private  munificence  (like  our  modern  drinking  fountains) 
the  water  they  gave  was  free,  which  was  an  advantage  our 
companies  do  not  realise. 

Looking  beyond  his  city's  walls,  the  Londoner  of  1654 
found  strong  lines  of  distinction  between  what  he  knew  as  the 
city  and  those  surrounding  places  now  indefinitely  merged 
within  it.  To  him  Islington,  Hoxton,  Homerton,  Clerken- 
well.  Stepney,  Shad  well,  meant  villages  separated  from  his 
city  wall  and  ditch  by  pleasant  fields,  as  free  then  from  dwell- 
ings as  our  parks  alone  are  now.  Westminster  was  a  distinct 
city — the  Strand  its  connecting  link,  having  mansions  and 
gardens  of  noblemen  and  bishops  on  either  side,  extending 
from  Temple  Bar  to  Charing  Cross.  Southwark  was  a 
separate  borough,  and  the  whole  southern  side  now  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  bridges,  was  inaccessible  to  the  citizen 
except  by  boat  or  barge,  or  by  one  narrow  bridge  encum- 
bered with  lofty  houses.  To  him,  as  he  walked  out  of  Moor- 
gate  he  really  came  on  to  moorland,  and  found  Finsbury  (or 
Fensbury)  was  much  of  it  a  fen  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  ; 
his  cows  still  fed  at  Cow  Cross  and  on  Clerkenwell  Green  ; 
Smithfield  was  still  a  field  ;  Long  Acre  a  pasture,  and  Spital- 
fields  as  free  from  houses  as  it  is  now  full  of  them  ;  where,  on 
a  spot  yet  known  as  Artillery  Lane,  he  met  to  practise  his 
crossbows,  arquebusses  and  other  light  artillery. 

wSuch  was  London  as  a  city  in  the  days  of  Cromwell — 
venerable  in  its  external  aspect — strangely  different  in  all  such 
particulars  from  the  modern  metropolis,  and  yet  containing 
within  it  the  germs  of  those  social  forces  which  in  their  expan- 
sion were  to  promote  the  greatness  both  it  and  the  country 
have  since  realised. 
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Her  citizens,  largely  engaging  in  commerce,  and  offering  a 
home  to  all,  were  (dnring  the  Protectorate)  beginning  to 
emancipate  both  themselves  and  their  trade  from  cumbrous 
restrictions  and  fetters  which  City  companies  had  imposed. 
The  Jew — proscribed  for  three  centuries — was  again  per- 
mitted to  reside  there,  and  through  him,  and  the  Friends  just 
then  arising,  an  increased  commercial  power  in  the  fructi- 
fying use  of  money  was  to  become  developed.  In  Educa- 
tion, the  numerous  foundation  schools  established  by  King 
Edward  had  borne  fruit  ;  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
had  emancipated  the  learned  from  the  trammels  of  monkish 
literature,  and  they  had  exchanged  the  dry  and  musty  atmo- 
sphere of  the  missal  or  the  legend  to  breathe  the  freer  air  of 
the  Greek  philosopher  or  historian.  Shakespeare's  works  were 
beginning  to  be  generally  understood,  a  Milton  was  moulding 
the  vernacular  into  classic  English  ;  and  above  all,  the  Bible  had 
become  a  popular  book.  Many  of  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
learned,  eloquent  divines.  Men  of  cultivated  manners  were 
becoming  accomplished  in  arts  learnt  in  foreign  Courts,  and 
were  modelling  the  language  of  English  compliment  to  imitate 
the  politeness  of  continental  neighbours — the  old  Saxon  thou  was 
giving  place  to  the  more  courtly  you  ;  and  the  head,  seldom 
uncovered  except  in  sign  of  reverence  or  obeisance,  Avas  now 
bared  in  compliment  by  any  one  who  wished  to  be  thought 
fashionable  or  polite. 

In  Natural  Science,  though  little  outward  progress  had 
been  made,  the  foundations  were  being  laid  of  that  system  of 
inductive  inquiry  which  was  so  soon  to  bear  fruit  through 
the  labours  of  men  then  in  their  youth — a  fruit  destined  in 
after  time  to  ripen,  until  those  marvellous  discoveries  of  the 
hidden  forces  of  nature  should  appear,  which,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  social  life,  have  realised  to  man  more  power  and 
wealth  than  ever  the  alchemist  searched  for,  or  the  philoso- 
pher dared  to  imagine. 

Cromwell's  era  was  like  a  spring-time  as  to  some  of  these 
things,  and  showed  its  action  in  many  ways.  The  coinage, 
grievously  debased,  was  rearranged  by  him,  and  such  pieces 
struck,  under  the  management  of  Simon  (whom  he  appointed 
over  the  iNlint),  as  not  even  Wyon,  of  our  day,  can  excel.  The 
carriage  (introduced  a  century  before,  but  still  cumbrous) 
was  being  mounted  on  springs  to  lessen  its  joltings  ;  and 
the  stage  coach,  long  so  highly  prized,  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  its  career  from  this  period.    At  this  time,  also,  the 
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Post  Office  system  took  its  rise.  And  more  important,  per- 
haps, than  all,  the  daily  newspaper  was  introdnced,  appearing 
amid  a  flood  of  broadsheets,  squibs,  and  pamphlets  of  that 
controversial  age ;  and  as  the  eye  looks  back  on  that  day  of 
unrest  and  striving,  it  sees  with  interest  that  such  was  the 
period  when  the  foundation  was  first  laid  of  that  free  and 
independent  journalism  which  has  now  become  a  fourth  estate 
in  the  realm. 

Nevertheless,  amid  all  these  signs  of  life,  the  national  fabric 
had  been  rudely  shaken,  and  nothing  (at  the  time  when  our 
Friends  arose)  was  yet  re-established.  Royalty,  the  bishops, 
the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  swept  away ;  all  the  ancient 
pillars  had  fallen  in  the  torrent  of  civil  and  religious  strife, 
and  men's  minds  surged  to  and  fro,  not  knowing  what  next  to 
look  for — a  king,  or  a  republic,  or  a  Cromwell  stronger  than 
either. 

In  the  events  which  produced  this  agitation,  London  had 
taken  an  important  share  ;  her  citizens  had  contributed  much 
of  the  gold  that  gave  sinew  to  the  parliamentary  force  ;  her 
ministers,  from  their  pulpits,  had  developed  the  doctrines  that 
made  liberty  precious  ;  her  train-bands  had  shielded  the  five 
members  when  a  king  searched  for  them  in  vain ;  in  her 
prisons  had  lain  a  prime  minister  and  an  archbishop, 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  on  her  Tower  Hill  they  had 
com^e  out  to  suffer;  so  also  the  king  himself,  from  a  ''window 
of  his  own  palace  "  (as  Walpole  says),  came  out  on  to  the 
scaffold  to  die,  ending  at  Whitehall  (so  near  to  the  city)  that 
strange  and  chequered  career.  Such  scenes,  with  all  the  in- 
trigues and  factions  of  which  they  were  the  result,  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  London  citizens  into  a  ferment  on  all  political 
questions ;  and  on  religioifs  subjects  (which  really  lay  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  political  changes),  their  minds  were 
especially  unsettled.  Here,  all  order  and  autliority  seemed 
uprooted  as  if  for  ever.  The  Mass-book  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Prayer-book  of  the  Bishop  were  alike  deprived  of  all  State 
authority,  the  whole  Episcopal  bench  had  lost  their  sees,  and, 
amid  the  confusions  and  distractions  that  prevailed,  sects  and 
parties,  strangely  intermingled,  strove  with  one  another  for 
power  or  religious  influence. 

Religion  was,  during  the  early  Protectorate,  a  prominent 
topic  of  the  day.  "  Divinity  as  a  Science"  (see  ''Lad}-  Hutchin- 
son,^' Litroduction,  p.  xvi.)  "  was  a  study  then  in  vogue."  It 
seems  to  have  tinctured  the  conversation  and  writings  of  the 
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greater  part  of  society.  Election  and  reprobation  were  then 
popnlar  themes.  Men  discussed  Articles  and  creeds  in  every 
social  circle,  as  well  as  the  varieties  and  points  of  a  doctrine 
with  the  keen  zest  evinced  in  after  years  on  the  state  of 
markets  or  the  prices  of  the  funds  ;  the}^  assembled  in  crowds 
to  hear  sermons,  where  they  stood  for  three  or  four  hours  at 
a  time  to  listen  to  the  words  of  some  gifted  preacher.  In  a 
work  called  ''The  Ministers'  Morning  Exercises,"  it  is  recorded 
of  Howe,  one  of  these  eminent  preachers,  that  "on  public  fast- 
da3^s  he  would  connnence  the  service  about  9  in  the  morning, 
with  prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  afterwards 
read  and  expound  a  chapter,  in  which  he  would  spend  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  pray  for-  about  an  hour  ; 
preach  for  another  hour,  and  pray  for  about  half  an  hour. 
After  this  [12.30],  he  would  retire  and  take  some  little 
refreshment  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  people  sing- 
ing all  the  while ;  and  then  he  would  come  again  into  the 
pulpit  and  pray  for  another  hour  ;  preach  another  sermon,  of 
about  an  hour's  length  ;  then  spend  about  half  an  hour  more 
in  prayer,  and  conclude  the  service  about  4  in  the  afternoon, 
i.e.  after  seven  hours  of  preaching."  * 

The  relative  merits  of  infant  or  adult  baptism  were  ques- 
tions often  transferred  from  the  teachings  of  a  pulpit  to  the 
stormier  arena  of  public  debate,  where  men  (unbred  in  col- 
leges, but  grown  experienced  in  the  art  of  controversy)  con- 
tended for  hours  before  excited  audiences. 

A  stern  necessity  seemed  laid  on  every  man  (the  result  of 
prolonged  party  strife)  for  him  to  determine  for  himself  in 
all  things,  religious  as  well  as  political,  what  was  Truth ; 
and  in  the  violent  controversies  this  teaching  engendered 
through  the  land,  London  seemed  as  a  centre  in  the  strife ; 
and  during  its  height  was  it  that  Friends'  views  first  became 
known  there. 


*  Of  William  Bates,  another  Nonconformist  of  those  days,  the  fol- 
lowing portrait  is  given  : — "  Comely  in  person,  with  bold  features,  and 
richly  curling  locks  ;  graceful,  w^ith  the  action  of  a  finished  orator ;  of 
superior  natural  endowments,  and  considerable  literary  culture  ;  pos- 
sessing a  memory  of  extraordinary  retentiveness,  and  a  voice  so  sweetly 
musical  that  he  won  the  name  of  the  silver-tongued  ;  with  large  stores 
of  theological  knowledge,  and  also  gifted  with  a  Nestor-like  eloquence, 
which  fell  in  gentle  flakes— this  extraordinary  ]nil]ut  orator  Avas  in  high 
repute  among  the  upper  classes,  and  indeed,  amongst  people  of  all 
grades." — Stoughton''s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGIOUS  PARTIES  IN  LONDON  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  RISE  OF  "FRIENDS"  THERE  IN  1654. 

The  year  1G54  was  the  time  when  Friends'  religious 
views  were  first  publicly  preached  in  London.  Oliver  Crom- 
well had  but  shortly  before  been  installed  as  Protector,  viz. 
December,  1653,  whereby  the  heat  of  men's  minds  on  political 
subjects  was  somewhat  allayed ;  but  they  still  engaged  with 
much  ardour  in  debate  on  questions  respecting  religion,  into 
which  free  inquiry  was  for  a  time  permitted.  His  rule  thus 
became  marked  as  a  time  when  the  ferment  long  existing  on 
these  subjects  in  the  nation  grew  into  yet  fuller  development, 
and  in  London  the  excitement  and  debate  it  occasioned  seemed 
concentred  as  in  a  focus. 

Great  was  ^'  the  shattering  "  which  this  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry produced  among  the  sects  already  existing,  and  very 
numerous  were  the  new  ones  to  which  it  gave  birth,  to  last, 
in  most  cases,  but  for  the  day  in  which  they  arose.* 

It  seems  due,  in  describing  the  meetings  of  one  of  these 
bodies — now  known  as  The  Society  of  Friends,  and  yet  re- 
maining in  full  operation — to  pass  cursorily  in  review  the 
struggle  of  religious  thought  which  had  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries,  and  was  the  cause  of  those  differences 
which  produced  "  sects." 

This  struggle  had  commenced  earlier  than  the  Tudors,  but 
was  notably  developed  under  their  rule,  Avhen  the  names  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  distinguished  the  contending  prin- 
ciples, and  each  side  suffered  or  inflicted  cruelties  according 
as  they  were  in  or  out  of  power,  f 

On   Protestantism   gaining  the   political   ascendancy  in 

*  The  early  Friends'  letters  speak  of  "  many  societies  ;"  and  names  of 
Seekers,  Levellers,  Ranters,  Fifth-Monarcliists,  Waiters,  Manifesterians, 
and  others,  occur  frequently  in  the  works  of  early  Friends — besides  the 
older  and  established  sects  of  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist. 
Ephraim  Pagitt,  in  his  "  Heresiography  "  (1654),  gives  a  list  of  about 
forty  sects  as  then  existing  in  England. 

t  Much  of  the  harshness  of  conduct  in  these  early  days  seems  owing 
to  an  undue  prominence  having  been  given  by  them  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Old  Testament. 
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England,  by  the  King  assuming  the  function  of  Head  of  the 
Church,  signs  were  not  wanting  to  show  that  men,  content  to 
strive  in  union  against  Papal  supremacy,  would  be  impelled, 
by  differing  views  on  the  question  of  Church  government,  to 
contend  strongly  among  themselves  so  soon  as  partial  success 
had  crowned  their  efforts  against  a  foreign  spiritual  yoke. 

Not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent  generally,  these 
differences  rapidly  developed,  and,  embracing  a  great  variety 
of  sul^jects,  became  grouped  along  two  very  distinct  lines  of 
thought,  known  respectively  by  the  great  men  who  had 
suggested  them  as  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic. 

In  our  country  the  ruling  party  attempted  a  middle  course 
that  should  embrace  all,  rather  than  decide  between  these  par- 
ties; and  founded  a  Church  of  which  it  has  been  said  the  liturgy 
is  Popish,  the  articles  Calvinistic,  and  the  creed  Lutheran. 

In  this  Anglican  Church,  as  by  law  established  amongst 
us,  prominence  is  given  in  its  government  to  an  order  of 
clergy,  small  in  number,  but  claiming  to  inherit,  under  the 
name  of  bishops,  those  powers  with  which  our  Lord  had 
endowed  his  apostles  ;  and  it  was  in  a  denial  of  these  claims 
that  some  of  the  earliest  oppositions  were  first  developed  by 
a  sect  known  as  the  Presbyterians.    These  objected  to  any 

spiritual  Lords  " — and  not  only  regarded  all  the  clergy  as 
brethen  of  equal  poAver,  but  admitted  an  admixture  of  pious 
laymen  to  a  share  in  the  internal  government  of  the  Church. 
To  this  system  Scotland  early  pronounced  its  adhesion,  under 
the  influence  of  John  Knox  ;  and  its  claims  were  so  strongly 
enforced  in  England  as  to  be  brought  to  a  solemn  deci- 
sion under  James  the  Eirst — whose  verdict,  in  favour  of 
Episcopacy,  was  expressed  in  the  oft-repeated  words  '^No 
Bishop — No  King."  He  had  known,  as  King  of  Scotland, 
how  a  Presbytery  could  annoy,  if  not  control  him  ;  and  he 
saw  in  the  dependence  of  a  bishop  on  the  Crown  more 
prospect  of  a  quiet  rule  in  ecclesiastical  affliirs  than  if  a  larger 
and  less  controllable  body  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Presbyter,  said  the  King,  is  nothing,  but  Priest 
wTit  large."  Disappointed  as  he  certainly  was  in  his  hope  of 
thus  reducing  all  to  uniformity,  or  else  harrying  them  (as  he 
called  it)  out  of  the  kingdom,"  he  nevertheless  found  (as  his 
predecessors  had  experienced)  that  bishops  were  a  loyal  order 
— and  as  such  they  have  ever  been  popular  with  governing 
powers,  remaining  so  even  now  when  the  Royal  prerogative 
has  ceased  to  be  personally  exercised,  but  is  practically 
directed  by  ministers  of  state. 
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The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  the  source  through  which 
alone  a  member  of  the  clergy  can  under  this  system  become  in- 
vested with  high  and  so-called  ^^apostolic"  power,  rests  in  tlie 
nation  itself — acting  formerly  by  the  decision  of  its  king,  and 
now  by  the  minister  who  may  happen  through  the  will  of  the 
Parliament  to  be  in  power.  Great  as  ai-e  considered  to  be  the 
gifts  and  grace-bestowing  power  of  a  bishop — magical  as  is  the 
asserted  result  of  his  touch — all  these  lie  dormant,  or  are  guided 
towards  any  particular  individual  of  the  clerical  order  by  the 
selection  of  the  nation  acting  through  its  representative  on 
the  throne,  or  on  the  bench  of  the  Treasury.  Hence  its 
popularity  with  all  the  ruling  powers,  and  those  who  affect 
rank,  fashion,  and  position.  Hence,  also,  the  deep-seated 
objections  felt  from  the  period  of  its  establishment  in  the 
minds  of  those  unable  to  believe  that  a  clergyman  can  be 
developed  into  a  so-called  apostle  just  when  a  king  or  a 
minister  may  give  a  conge  (Velire. 

No  spirit  of  comprehension  in  Elizabeth,  or  coercion  under 
James  her  successor,  could  make  all  Englishmen  so  think  and 
believe  alike  on  this  question,  as  to  realise  a  one  undivided 
Church  throughout  the  land. 

Those  who  dissented  became  known  as  the  great  Puritan 
party,  who,  for  peace'  sake,  preferred  to  quit  the  land,  emi- 
grating to  America,  hopeless  of  freedom  here,  but  they  appear 
to  have  left  behind  such  a  legacy  of  religious  inquiry  as  mul- 
tiplied, rather  than  diminished,  the  differences  that  arose. 

Eor  some  time  two  distinct  lines  of  thought  had  been  ob- 
servable in  the  men  thus  opposing  Episcopacy,  which  are 
those  generally  known  as  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
sects,  of  whose  points  of  difference  some  explanation  should 
be  offered.  The  former  preferred  Church  Government  by 
Synods  of  clergy  of  equal  rank  and  laity  intermixed ;  they 
objected  also  to  a  common  form  of  Prayer,  preferring  a 
Directory  "  instead,  and  they  denounced  the  use  of  those  gar- 
ments and  ceremonies  the  bishops  had  retained.  As  a  body 
the  Presbyterians  were  wealthy  and  influential.  Composed  of 
men  of  education  and  station,  they  were  numerous  in  the 
cities  and  especially  so  in  the  City  of  London.  The  Indepen- 
dents went  much  further,  and  believed  that  all  power  in  Church 
government  rested  in  the  members  of  every  individual  Church  ; 
and  according  to  their  views,  a  compauy  of  believers  (however 
small)  was  a  Church,  if  by  mutual  covenant  they  had  come 
together.    Such  could  and  were  at  liberty  to  govern  them- 
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selves  as  they  thought  best,  and  select  any  one  whom  they 
deemed  gifted  to  be  their  minister,  whose  office  as  it  arose 
from,  so  also  was  it  dependent  upon,  their  pleasure.  These 
Independent  doctrines  found  great  favour  in  England  before 
the  Civil  war  commenced,  especially  amongst  tradesmen  in 
towns,  and  the  sturdy  yeomen  and  smaller  farmers  of  the 
country  ;  they  suited  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  one, 
and  the  love  of  freedom  in  the  other ;  they  elevated,  whilst 
they  emancipated,  their  thought — for  becoming  consciously 
members  in  a  Church  older  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
deeming  themselves  inheritors  of  all  the  promises  of  God. 
They  viewed  questions  of  Church  and  State  on  a  truly 
independent  basis,  in  which,  by  opening  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry  to  all  powerful  and  gifted  minds,  they  became  so 
directed  as  to  prove  a  most  formidable  opponent  to  any 
principles  not  based  on  free  liberty  of  conscience  in  Divine 
worship.  B}'  their  influence,  so  soon  as  the  "  great  Indepen- 
dent "  (Cromwell)  arose  to  concentrate  the  individual  power  of 
their  Churches,  a  king  lost  both  his  throne  and  his  life. 

Here,  however,  their  power  in  the  State  ended,  for  (want- 
ing a  common  cause)  so  soon  as  the  king  who  threatened  all 
Nonconformists  alike  was  gone,  this  great  proportion  of  the 
nation,  ranking  for  a  time  as  Independents,  and  as  such  join- 
ing heart  and  hand  with  Presbyterians  against  Episcopacy, 
became  greatly  dispersed  by  the  natural  development  of  those 
very  religious  views  their  system  promoted. 

Such  consequences  must  arise  in  times  of  great  national 
excitement,  like  those  succeeding  the  civil  wars  ;  men  had 
learned  to  think  on  all  subjects,  and,  more  than  all,  to  decide 
on  them,  for  life  or  death  had  been  the  issue  ;  every  man  had 
had  more  or  less  his  property  and  even  existence  dependent 
on  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  the  sword  or  the  bullet,  leading 
him  to  search  deep  before  his  decision,  but  to  act  upon  his 
convictions  when  once  iormed. 

Such  "  searchings  of  heart "  in  these  (so-called)  times  of 
confusion,  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  great  Independent 
party  in  separating  from  them  a  set  of  men  even  yet  more 
strict  than  they  were  in  their  observance  of  Scriptural 
injunctions,  especially  on  the  subject  of  water  baptism.  Men 
who  required  the  ordinance  to  be  confined  to  the  believer 
when  of  full  age — who  considered  it  a  rite  of  admission,  not 
of  regeneration,  and  obtained  for  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  their  views,  the  name  of  Baptists  or  Anabaptists. 

Resulting  as  this  sect  did  from  inquiry  and  deep  searching 
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of  Scripture,  it  is  peculiar  to  no  country,  but  has  arisen  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  whenever  such  inquiring  times  as  these  were 
have  prevailed.  Happily,  in  England  the  movement  was  free 
from  the  fanaticism  and  excitement  which  the  Baptists  showed 
in  the  days  of  Luther,  although  the  Englisli  Baptist  thought 
himself  (like  the  German  Anabaptist)  "  a  saint  that  could  not 
be  lost."  Such  views,  whilst  nerving  the  pikemen  in  their 
stubborn  resistance  to  Rupert's  impetuous  charges,  or  firing 
the  zeal  of  the  invincible  ^'  Ironsides,"  never  led  to  scenes  of 
lawless  violence  or  bloodshed,  such  as  happened  at  Munster, 
in  Germany. 

Bishop  Burnet,  vol.  i.  79,  gives  the  following  testimony  to 
the  good  conduct  of  the  troops  : — "  I  remember  well  three  regi- 
ments coming  to  Aberdeen.  There  was  an  order  and  disci- 
pline and  a  face  of  gravity  and  piety  among  them  that  amazed 
all  people.  Most  of  them  were  Independents  and  Anabaptists. 
They  were  all  gifted  men  and  preached  as  they  were  moved. 
But  they  never  disturbed  the  public  assemblies  in  the  churches 
but  once.  They  came  and  reproached  the  preachers  for  laying 
things  to  their  charge  that  were  false.  I  was  then  present. 
The  debate  grew  very  fierce.  At  last  they  drew  their  swords, 
but  there  was  no  hurt  done,  yet  Cromwell  displaced  the 
governor  for  not  punishing  this." 

Erom  this  sect  of  Baptists,  Eriends,  when  they  arose,  drew  so 
large  a  proportion  of  their  members  as  to  make  it  desirable  to 
dwell  more  particularly  on  their  views,  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  far  these  converts  might  have  been  brought  in  the  de- 
velopment of  religious  inquiry  previous  to  joining  our  Society. 

The  members  of  this  sect,  besides  their  peculiar  views  on 
the  rite  of  baptism,  insisted  more  strongly  that  the  Indepen- 
dents on  the  inviolability  of  a  man's  conscience,  and  have  never 
sanctioned  persecution  on  account  of  religion.  They  were 
also  more  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  exact  letter  of 
Scripture  than  the  latter,  which  led  many  among  them  to  use 
the  plain  language,  to  avoid  compliments,  to  dress  simply,  to 
reject  vain  swearing,  and  to  call  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
months  of  the  year  by  numbers  rather  than  by  names.  They 
were  strong  in  the  denunciation  of  priestly  power,  and  in 
maintaining  that  Christ  was  Head  over  his  Church.  That  He 
alone  could  qualify  his  ministers,  of  the  fitness  of  whom  the 
Churches  might  judge  and  recognise,  but  could  not  create. 
Those  having  gifts  in  the  ministry  mostly  exercised  them 
gratuitously  or  without  stipend,  mere  hirelings  being 
denounced.     The  minister  received   only  gifts,  and  often 
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supported  himself  wholly  by  some  trade  or  handicraft.^ 
Their  meetiiio-s  for  worship  were  frequent,  to  which  were 
added  those  for  controversy  or  debate,  where  any  who  chose 
might  speak;  and  through  these  last  they  often  discovered  latent 
talents,  which  became  developed  by  fostering  care  into  minis- 
terial gifts.  They  recognised  but  two  orders  in  the  Church,  the 
Elder  and  the  Deacon ;  the  latter  attended  to  the  more 
secular  arrangements,  such  as  care  of  the  poor,  &c.  The 
former  was  the  term  under  which  theii'  ministers  were  known, 
being  adopted  as  more  scriptural  and  less  assumptive  of 
priestly  power,  f  To  these  two  were  added  in  some  Baptist 
Churches  a  third  and  superior  order,  known  as  ^'  the 
Messenger/"  a  name  derived  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Paul's 
Epistles.  In  constitution  each  Church  was  in  principle,  like 
those  of  the  Independents,  separate,  but  a  district  union  of 
these  several  Churches  was  often  made,  and  numerous  distinct 
Churches,  would,  by  appointed  deputies,  confer  at  general 
meetings  like  those  of  the  Eriends'  Yearly  3Ieeting.  Much 
care  was  devoted  to  maintain  propriety  of  conduct  among  the 
members,  and  the  .authorities  in  the  Churches  possessed  and 
exercised  summary  powers  in  cutting  olf  offenders  ;  but  the 
authority  rested  rather  with  the  officers  than  the  body  of  the 
Church.  Such  a  band  of  earnest  Christians  like  these  Baptists, 
becoming  widely  diffused  as  they  were  throughout  the  land, 
could  not  but  exert  great  influence  in  training  up  men  to  lead 
good  Christian  lives,  and  leavening  society  for  good.  Their 
ministers  were  sometimes  those  risen  from  the  ranks,  like 
Bunyan,  and  of  no  education,  but  more  often  ejected  church- 
men, like  Knollys,  or  learned  laATuen  like  Edwards  and 
Powell,  who  freely  gave  up  themselves  and  often  their  sub- 
stance to  the  cause.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
such  as  Eleetwood  and  Hutchinson,  were  members  of  their 
Churches,  and  from  their  pulpits  came  one,  who.  by  his  inimit- 
able ''dream,"  has  alike  charmed,  instructed,  guided,  and 
consoled,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  known. 

As  a  Church  the  Baptists  never  realised  in  effective  power 
what  their  actual  numbers  would  have  given  them  had 
they  been  united  together  by  a  more  perfect  organisation ; 
but,  deriving  fi-om  Independency  the  principle  of  isola- 
tion of  their  separate  communities,  they  became  ftirther 


*  See  Taylor's  General  Baptists,  and  Crosh/s  Baptists. 
t  Our  Friends  were  like  them  in  applving  the  term  Elder  to  Minis- 
tering Friend?. 
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divided  among  themselves  by  the  differences  which  their 
great  desire  to  follow  the  letter  of  Scripture  produced. 
On  many  subjects  these  several .  Churches  thus  disagreed: 
some  being  for  sprinkling  in  administering  baptism,  others 
insisting  on  a  total  immersion  ;  some  were  for  allowing  it  to 
be  done  in  private  or  in  a  building,  others  considered  that 
nothing  less  public  than  a  river  or  some  running  water  would 
suffice.  The  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  occasioned  also  diffe- 
rences among  them  as  among  other  bodies  of  Christians: 
some  maintaining  that  it  should  be  taken  fasting,  others  after 
a  meal ;  some  that  the  recipients  must  kneel  in  receiving 
it,  others  that  they  must  stand  ;  others,  again,  permitting 
it  to  be  received  sitting — each  mode  having  its  earnest 
advocates.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  another 
difficulty ;  some,  keeping  more  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, insisted  on  the  claims  of  the  Seventh  over  the  First  day 
of  the  week,  and  became  thereby  known  as  Sabbatarian 
Baptists  ;  and  the  strictness  or  otherwise  of  omitting  all  work 
of  any  kind  during  it  was  much  canvassed.  Much  diversity 
also  existed  in  the  mode  of  appointing  ministers,  such  as 
whether  the  imposition  of  hands  were  needful  or  unnecessary  ; 
whole  Churches  dividing  on  this  one  question  alone.  "  During 
the  civil  wars"  (see  Taylor,  in  vol.  i.  p.  431,  of  General 
Baptists  they  seem  to  have  had  stated  public  exercises 
for  the  discussion  of  religious  subjects,  in  which  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  and  defend  his  own  opinion,"  when 
these  views  so  tenaciously  held  were  warmly  discussed — until 
meetings  held  for  conference  and  adjustment,  became  some- 
times the  scene  of  violent  difference — which  was  often,  it 
would  appear,  the  case  among  the  numerous  Baptist  commu- 
nities when  Friends  first  arose. 

The  peace  of  the  Baptist  Churches  was  also  being  disturbed 
on  those  cardinal  points  of  doctrine,  as  to  Election  and  Free 
Grace,  which  had  separated  the  Reformation  party  into 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  a  century  before,  and  were  a  cen- 
tury later  to  divide  the  Methodist  societies  in  England  under 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  Among  the  Baptists  these  questions 
excited  great  commotion  ;  and  Friends  arising  at  this  time, 
their  early  preachers  found  much  acceptance  among  those 
inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Grace,  of  which  the  I3aptist 
records  themselves  contain  full  evidence — see  Taylor's History 
of  the  General  Baptists,"  from  which  are  taken  the  following 
extracts  : 

Fo/.  i.  p.  i47[165i.  Streatham,  CamhridgeshireJ . — "About 
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this  period  the  Quakers,  Ranters,  and  other  enthusiasts,  were 
very  active  in  spreading  tlieir  extravagant  notions,  and  too 
successful  in  making  proselytes.  3Iany  members  of  this 
Church  fell  into  their  errors,  and,  pretending  to  have  superior 
manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within,  despised  the  Scrip- 
tures and  neglected  the  means  of  grace." 

Vol.  i.  p.  154  (neiyhhourhood  of  Fenstanton). — Indeed  the 
strange  and  impious  tenets  which  were  then  propagated  by 
many  wild  enthusiasts,  rendered  such  a  Avatchful  jealousy 
highly  necessary.  The  Quakers  especially  were  very  busy  in 
those  parts,  and  several  Baptists  were  led  away  by  them." 

Vol.  i.  p.  157  CWarboi/s).—  "  In  the  years  1648  and  1649, 
the  hearers  increased,  and  several  were  added  to  the  Church, 
but  in  the  following  year  the  Quakers,  Ranters,  and  Levellers 
seduced  so  many  of  the  members,  that  the  remainder  were 
discouraged,  and  the  regular  meetings  of  the  congregation 
were  much  neglected.  For  a  short  season  indeed  they  appear 
to  have  been  nearly  discontinued.''"^ 

Those  adhering  to  the  Calvinistic  views  as  to  Election  and 
Reprobation  were  not,  it  appears,  so  much  shaken — these 
became  known  as  the  Particular  Baptists,  with  which  section 
especially  those  violent  controversies  were  maintained  which 
marked  the  early  annals  of  the  "  Friends."  The  other 
section,  known  as  the  General  or  x\rminian  Baptists,  were  so 
much  reduced,  that,  from  being  at  first  the  more  numerous 
body  of  the  two,  they  have,  since  the  rise  of  Friends,  so 
declined  in  numbers  as  to  become  much  smaller  than  the 
Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists.  Thus,  to  any  student  of 
these  times,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  was  a  shattering 
amid  all  the  sects  going  forward,  accompanied  with  much 
fermentation  in  men's  minds.  And  surveying  this,  as  we  can 
now  do,  in  the  calmness  imposed  by  a  distance  of  two  cen- 
turies, we  see  a  preparation  favourable  to  the  entrance  of 
that  new  sect  which  was  about  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
troubled  scene. 

Apostolic  tradition,  custom,  practice  of  the  Fathers,  ordi- 
nances, and  priesthood,  had  been  worked  out  to  what  they 
thought  a  sure,  safe,  and  comprehensive  basis  by  the  Episco- 
palians. The  Presbyterians,  rejecting  tradition  and  accepting 
Holy  Scripture  alone  as  their  guide,  claimed  for  their  system 
a  safer  and  surer  basis,  free  from  the  superstitions,  as  they 

*  The  early  Baptist  records  are  difficult  to  meet  with,  but  there  seems 
no  reason  why  these  from  the  Eastern  Counties  should  not  he  taken  to 
fairly  represent  the  state  of  matters  in  then-  Churches  elsewhere. 
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considered  them,  which  the  Episcopal  Church  retained. 
Following  on  in  this  course,  the  Independents  professed,  in 
the  light  of  Scripture  and  by  a  blessing  on  its  study,  to  have 
been  led  into  a  yet  more  excellent  way — which  the  Baptist 
societies  maintained  had  become  yet  more  thoroughly  per- 
fected by  their  doctrine  and  practice,  through  taking  the 
word  of  Scripture  as  their  still  more  exclusive  and  literal  rule 
of  Faith.  Is  it  difficult  to  realise  what  would  result,  when  these 
religious  bodies,  earnestly  seeking  the  right  way  as  discerned 
in  the  page  of  Holy  Scripture,  guiding  themselves  and  all 
they  did  by  its  words  and  its  histories,  and  the  light,  which 
by  study,  by  prayer,  and  fasting,  might  be  shed  upon  them, 
should  hear,  as  they  did  hear,  that  not  alone  had  narratives 
been  preserved  of  prophets  in  days  of  old,  but  that  prophets 
had  arisen  among  them,  and  were  proclaiming  their  message 
to  wondering  thousands  ?  So  that  not  alone  in  a  former  and 
far-distant  time,  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Syria,  but  even  then  in 
England,  on  the  moors  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  streets  of 
London,  all  over  the  country,  and  in  every  town,  the  words 
^'Thus  saith  the  Lord"  were  freely  spoken,  and  a  like 
authority  claimed  for  the  utterance  of  their  inspirations  as  if 
the  messenger  were  a  prophet  among  the  Hebrews.* 

Such  a  phenomenon  was  to  the  men  of  the  Cromwell  Era, 
so  intensely  engaged  on  religious  subjects,  as  startling  as 
the  discovery  to  us  would  be  of  another  continent,  or  a  new 
power  (such  as  electricity  and  steam),  and,  as  such,  the  new 
doctrine  encountered  the  extremes  of  joyful  recognition  or 
indignant  denial. 

The  men  who  embraced  these  new  views  and  admitted  the 


What  Kobertson,  in  "  Lectures  on  the  Corinthians,"  p.  89,  says  of 
the  Hebrew  Prophet  may,  in  some  measure,  be  applied  to  the  early 
Friends  : — "  They  developed  another  kind  of  dehverance  founded  on  no 
prescriptive  authority,  but  on  the  authority  of  Truth.  They  stood  up 
against  King  and  Priest.  They  witnessed  against  Kingcraft  and  Priest- 
craft, against  false  social  maxims,  against  superstitions,  against  all  that 
was  enslaving  the  Jewish  soul.  And  how  did  they  effect  this  deliver- 
ance ?  They  proclaimed  God  as  he  is.  Their  invariable  preface  was, 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  They  fell  back  on  deep  first  principles.  They 
said  that  '  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly  with  God,'  was 
better  than  praying  and  fasting  and  sacrifices.  They  revealed  and 
declared  the  true  character  of  God,  which  had  become  incredible  to  the 
people  through  the  false  glosses  it  had  received.  And  so  the  prophet 
also  was  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  loosing  them  from  not  slavery,  nor 
political  oppression,  but  a  worse  bondage,  the  bondage  which  comes  from 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  real." 
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prophetic  claim,  became  placed  in  antagonism  with  the  other 
gathered  Churches.  All  denominations  denounced  them,  and, 
unfortunately  for  both  sides,  railing  was  at  times  returned  for 
railing.  The  Baptist  charged  the  Friend,  when  he  exalted 
the  Light  within,  as  depreciating  the  one  great  and  all- 
availing  outward  sacrifice  made  by  our  Lord  himself.  The 
Independent  ridiculed  this  inward  monitor,  as  nothing  but 
natural  conscience  ;  the  Presbyterian  abhorred  it  as  blasphemy 
when  the  Friend  said  Christ  dwelt  in  him  ;  the  Episcopalian 
denounced  Quaker  scruples  as  a  crime  against  society  and 
Holy  Church :  all  had  their  special  points  of  difference  and 
debate  with  the  Friend,  all  had  their  grounds  of  union  one 
with  another  in  denouncing  him,  and  yet,  under  this  separate 
and  combined  opposition,  the  new  views  spread,  and  the 
Friend,  like  Israel  of  old,  "  grew  and  multiplied." 

Such  were  some  of  the  troubles  and  opposition  the  Society 
encountered  when  its  doctrines  were  first  promulgated  among 
the  sects  by  the  early  preachers,  when  its  claim  to  a  prophetic 
power  was  most  strongly  enforced,  and  the  words  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  "  were  most  freely  used.  Highly  aggressive 
and  strongly  assumptive,  the  Society  had  in  it  germs  which, 
in  the  intense  excitement  of  the  Cromwell  period,  threatened 
to  become  developed  into  a  fanaticism,  which  the  episode  of 
James  Naylor  happily  both  illustrated  and  restrained.  It  is 
a  high  testimony  to  the  humility  and  judgment  of  its  leaders 
and  their  dependence  on  Divine  guidance  that  they  should 
have  brought,  as  they  did,  a  newly-formed  society  through 
such  a  period,  and  were  enabled,  as  the  national  mind  became 
more  settled,  to  consolidate  the  body  and  keep  it  intact  during 
the  time  that  succeeded,  when  it  was  not  only  opposed  by 
tongue  and  pen,  but  also  by  the  power  of  the  State  and  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

This  wisdom  and  prudence  were  early  shown,  even  in  the 
fervour  of  its  youth,  in  the  arrangements  for  the  outward 
welfare  of  the  congregations — such  as  the  establishment  of 
regular  meetings;  securing  places  in  Avhich  they  could  assemble, 
both  for  the  multitudes  who  came  to  listen,  and  in  more  retired 
places  for  the  members  themselves. 

It  is  chiefly  in  illustration  of  this  feature  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  that  the  following 
accounts  are  given. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NOTES  ON  THE   HISTORY  OF  FEIENDS  IN  LONDON, 
1654—1666. 

INCLUDING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MEETINGS  HELD  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSES  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SIX  LONDON 
MONTHLY  MEETINGS. 

The  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  London  did  not 
occur  until  some  years  after  its  development  in  the  Midland 
counties,  and  some  two  or  three  years  later  than  in  Yorkshire 
and  other  northern  districts,  nor  was  its  commencement  due 
as  in  those  parts  to  the  personal  labours  of  George  Fox, 
who  found  on  his  arrival  in  London,  in  1654,  a  work  in 
convincement  already  begun  by  the  Gospel  services  of  other 
ministers  of  the  Society. 

George  Fox  had  previously  been  in  London  as  early  as 
1644;  but  was  then  undergoing  his  season  of  trial  and  con- 
flict, and  found  nothing  there  to  comfort  him.*  Yet,  he 
mentions  an  uncle  as  a  pious  man,''  also  some  tender 
people,"  who  would  have  had  him  stay  among  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1653,  Gervase  Benson  (a  North 
country  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Judge  Fell,  himself  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  lately  become  a  Friend),  was  in  London, 
where  he  found,  however,  but  little  at  that  time  to  encou- 
rage him.    "  Here  is,"  writes  Gervase  [see  Letters,  p.  2], 

nothing  I  can  have  any  fellowship  with,  only  the  Lord  is 
raising  up  a  light  in  many  (both  priests  and  people)  that  dis- 
covers the  carnal  actings,  both  of  magistrates  and  ministers — 
so  called,  and  they  are  carried  forth  publicly  to  declare 
against  them."  He  visited  some  of  these  meetings,  but  took 
an  unfavourable  vieAV  of  them,  as  "  spending  their  time  in 


*  "  I  was  under  great  misery  and  trouble  there.  For  I  looked  upon  the 
great  Professors  of  the  City  of  London,  and  I  saw  all  was  dark  and 
under  the  chain  of  darkness,  and  I  had  an  uncle  there,  one  Pickering, 
a  Baptist  (and  they  were  tender  then)  yet  I  coukl  not  impart  my  mind 
to  him  nor  join  with  them.  For  I  saw  all  young  and  old  where  they 
were,  some  tender  people  would  have  had  me  stayed,  but  I  was  fearful  and 
returned  homewards." — G.  F.'s  Journal. 
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putting  questions  one  to  another,  and  jangling  about  things 
they  could  not  witness."  lu  a  P.S.  to  the  same  letter,  he 
notes  that  there  are  many  hereaway  inquiring  after  Friends 
in  the  North,  and  the  truth  made  manifest  in  you,  and  much 
writing  for  and  against  the  priests." 

It  was  early  in  1654,  and  therefore  shortly  after  this  visit 
of  Gervase  Benson,  that  Isabel  Buttery,  and  another  woman 
Friend,  coming  up  together  from  the  North,  undertook  to 
distribute  in  London  a  paper  lately  issued  by  George  Fox, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  document  is 
printed  first  in  his  collected  epistles,  and  by  its  title  alone, 
framed  according  to  the  manner  of  that  day,  some  idea  of  its 
contents  may  be  formed  :  To  all  that  would  know  the  way  to 
the  Kingdom,  wdiether  they  be  in  Forms,  without  Forms,  or 
got  above  all  Forms,  a  direction  to  turn  your  minds  within, 
where  the  voice  of  God  is  to  be  heard,  w^hom  you  ignorantly 
worship  as  afar  off ;  and  to  wait  upon  Him  for  true  wisdom. 
That  you  may  know  Truth  from  Error,  the  Word  from  the 
Letter,  the  Power  from  the  Form,  and  the  true  Prophets 
from  the  False,  given  forth  by  one  of  those  whom  the  World 
in  scorn  calls  Qnakers."  Among  those  who  received  and 
assisted  Isabel  Buttery  and  her  companion,  were  two  brothers, 
Simon  and  Robert  Dring,  one  having  a  house  in  Watling 
Street,  and  the  other  in  Moorgate,  each  of  whom  opened 
their  dwellings  for  the  meeting  of  those  who  inclined  to 
assemble  after  this  new  way ;  these  w^ere  the  first  meetings 
of  Friends  held  in  London,  and  were  mostly  seasons  of  silent 
waiting,  except  that  now  and  then  (as  W.  Crouch*  says), 

Isabel  did  speak  a  few  words."  Amos  Stoddart  (formerly 
a  captain  in  the  Parliamentary  forces)  was  also  a  frequenter 
of  these  early  gatherings  at  the  brothers  Dring,  as  well  as 
Ruth  BroAvn,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  Crouch,  also 
Anne  Downer,  afterwards  married  to  George  Whitehead.  Of 
these  some  further  mention  will  have  to  be  made,  as  they 
became  subsequently  prominent  members  of  the  London 
Friends'  Society. 

Such  were  the  small  beginnings  of  our  Society  in  the  great 
city,  confined  at  first  mainly  to  the  distribution  of  papers,  and 
leading  only  to  the  gatherings  of  a  few  kindred  spirits  to  wait 

*  A  well-known  London  Friend,  some  of  whose  papers  were  pub- 
lished after  his  decease,  under  the  title  of  "  Posthuma  Christiana,'"'  from 
which  many  of  the  particulars  given  here  of  the  early  meetings  are 
taken . 

c  2 
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together  in  a  reverential,  but  seldom  broken  silence,  in  one  or 
two  private  houses.  Yet  even  in  this  its  earliest  and  most 
quiet  stage,  some  opposition  was  experienced ;  for  Isabel, 
w^hilst  distributing  her  papers  one  Tirst-day  evening,  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  was  arrested,  and  with  Robert  Dring's 
maid  (her  companion)  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
committed  them  both  to  Bridewell  for  the  offence  of  Sabbath 
breaking — thus  showing  both  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  times 
and  of  those  in  authority,  when  the  distribution  of  religious 
books,  which  is  now  considered  meritorious,  was  then  so 
great  an  offence  to  these  rigid  Sabbatarians  then  in  office,  as 
to  lodge  two  maidens  in  a  common  gaol,  where  women  only  of 
the  lowest  character  were  put.*  Such  sentences,  though  slight 
as  to  duration  of  the  punishment,  served  to  indicate  the 
feeling  that  would  be  aroused  if  a  larger  development  of  the 
Society  were  to  occur,  and  prepare  us  to  expect  what  was 
now  at  hand. 

George  Fox,  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  the  beginning  of 
1654,  when  he  himself  was  in  the  North,  says,  "  About  this 
time  did  the  Lord  move  upon  the  spirits  of  many  whom  He 
had  raised  up  ....  to  travel  Southward  ....  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel  As  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward 

Biirrough  to  London,  John  Camm  and  John  Audland  to 
Bristol,  through  the  countries ;  Richard  Hubberthorne  and 
George  Whitehead  to  Norwich  ;  Thomas  Holmes  into  Wales ; 
and  others  otherways,  for  above  sixty  ministers  had  the 
Lord  raised  up  and  did  now  send  abroad  out  of  the  North 
Country."  These  "  more  than  sixty  ministers,"  mostly  young 
men,  or  those  who  were  in  "  manhood's  prime,"  seem,  like  the 
Seventy  of  Old,  to  have  journeyed  two  and  two  together  to 
their  various  fields  of  service,  and  in  all  directions  great 
results  followed  from  their  Gospel  labours — those  in  London, 
the  scene  of  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward  Burrough's  min- 
istry not  being  the  least.  These  two  ministers,  though  from 
time  to  time  associated  with  others,  were  prominent  in  the 
beginning  of  the  work  here,  and  were  both  so  eminently 
qualified  for  the  service  and  blessed  in  their  labours,  as  to 
leave  their  names  inseparably  connected  with  the  rapid  rise 
and  increase  of  the  Society  in  London. 

*  Maitland's  History  of  London,  vol  ii.  p.  937  : — "For  the  third  degree 
they  provided  Bridewell,  where  the  vagabonds  and  idle  strumjiets  are 
chastised  and  compelled  to  labour  to  the  overthrow  of  the  \'icious  life  of 
idleness." 
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Both  came  from  the  Yorkshire  Dales,  and  though  Francis 
H^wgill  was  much  the  elder  of  the  two,  yet  he  was  only 
thirty-six,  his  companion  being  as  to  years  but  a  youth  of 
eighteen.  They  had  embraced  the  views  of  Friends  about 
two  years  before,  having  each  previously  undergone  long- 
continued  periods  of  varied  and  deep  religious  experience,  of 
which  their  writings  bear  evident  trace.  Francis  Howgill 
had  been  led,  as  he  describes  in  his  Dawnings  of  the  Gospel 
Day,"  to  unite  himself  with  various  sects  in  succession, 
searching  therein  for  truth,  and  had  been  held  in  such 
esteem  as  to  become  himself  a  teacher  among  them,  and  was 
able  (as  he  says)  to  "glory  in  it."  He  was  a  man  of  some 
literary  acquirements  ;  had  married  a  wife  with  a  small  com- 
petence, and  was  occupying  a  somewhat  conspicuous  position 
among  the  professors  in  the  district  around  Sedbergh  at  the 
time  of  George  Fox's  visit.  He  was  much  impressed  with 
the  ministry  of  that  remarkable  man ;  and  on  first  hearing 
him  in  public  exclaimed  (when  a  colonel  sought  to  oppose), — 
"  He  preaches  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes." 
A  subsequent  interview  at  the  chapel  where  Francis  Howgill 
himself  was  accustomed  to  preach  confirmed  this  impression, 
and  embracing  at  once  the  \iews  of  Gospel  truth  as  set  forth 
by  George  Fox,  he  became  himself  one  of  its  most  effective 
and  zealous  promulgators,  closing  a  ministry  of  sixteen  eventful 
years  by  suffering  for  the  cause  unto  death  in  the  prison 
of  Appleby  Castle. 

Even  yet  more  remarkable  and  prominent  in  the  work  was 
his  youthful  companion,  Edward  Burrough,  who  at  the  time 
of  their  first  visit  in  London  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  yet  had  passed  through  so  many  and  varied  religious 
experiences  as  to  have  become  a  man  of  deep  knowledge  in 
the  school  of  Christ."^  Like  Francis  Howgill  he  had  been  led, 
in  his  search  after  truth,  to  unite  himself  with  various  sects  in 
succession,  but  without  finding  that  full  peace  for  which 
his  soul  yearned.  Awakened  by  the  ministry  of  George  Fox 
to  a  more  excellent  way,  he  embraced  what  he  felt  Avas  to  him 
the  truth,  and  submitting  to  the  reproach  of  his  parents 


*  "  He  was  a  very  understanding  boy  in  his  youth  ...  he  had 
the  spirit  of  a  man  when  he  was  but  a  child,  and  I  may  say  grey  hair 
was  upon  him  when  he  was  but  a  youth,  for  he  was  clothed  with  -svasdom 
in  his  infancy.  .  .  .  His  whole  delight  was  always  among  good 
people,  and  to  be  conferring  and  reading  the  Scriptures  .  .  .  His 
very  strength  was  bended  after  God." — F.  HovgilVs  Testimony. 
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and  relations,  who  cast  him  off  as  mad,  he  threw  the  whole 
energy  of  his  ardent  soul  into  the  promulgation  of  those  vi^ws 
which  had  brought  him  such  abundant  peace.  Leaving  the 
Dales  of  Yorkshire,  he  travelled  with  Francis  Howgill  and  J. 
Camm  to  London,  which  became  the  chief  scene  of  his  Gospel 
labours,  and  there  he  also  laid  down  his  life  a  prisoner  for 
conscience'  sake,  after  a  brief  but  eventful  ministry  of  ten 
years,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  was  eminently 
fitted  for  this  sphere  of  labour,  being  possessed  of  a  natural 
eloquence  that  attracted  the  multitude,  and  combining  with  it 
considerable  talent  in  debate  which  enabled  him  to  stand  his 
ground  with  opposers.  Gifted  with  great  physical  power 
of  voice  he  could  command  attention  from  a  noisy  crowd,  and 
whilst  so  vehement  in  denunciation  and  invective  as  to  be 
styled  a  Son  of  Thunder,  he  was  withal  so  loving  to  the 
tender-hearted  that  they  felt  him  as  a  Son  of  Consolation, — 
thus  filled  both  with  power  and  love  he  gave  himself  up  to 
spend  and  be  spent.  Bold,  as  Thomas  Ellwood  says,  in 
his  Master's  quarrel,  yet  open  and  free  to  every  thirsty  lamb, 
he  was  in  life  the  stay  of  his  friends,  and  even  by  his  death 
encouraged  them  in  the  maintenance  of  that  form  of  faith  for 
which  he  died  as  a  martyr. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1654  that  these  two  earnest 
evangelists  came  up  from  their  native  Dales  to  London,  and 
assembled  for  worship  with  the  little  companies  of  Friends 
betbre  mentioned  ;  but  these  small  and  silent  gatherings  were 
far  from  suited  to  absorb  or  develop  their  latent  powers,  and 
they  at  once  sought  a  more  public  field  for  the  exercise 
of  their  gifts. 

The  times,  as  before  shown,  were  those  of  great  controversy 
on  religious  subjects,  for  all  was  unsettled,  and  the  public 
(especially  the  citizens  of  London)  showed  such  an  intense 
interest  in  these  questions  as  to  hold  frequent  meetings  for 
argument  and  debate  in  churches  or  elsewhere.  To  these 
any  who  had  an  opinion  were  free  to  come  and  express  it,"^ 


*  As  an  instance  where  the  message,  though  given  in  a  church,  was 
well  received,  an  extract  from  the  Letters,  p.  42,  is  given.  "  The  last 
First-day  my  dear  yokefellow  and  I  went  in  the  forenoon  to  two  of  the 
highest  notionists  and  the  greatest  deceivers  in  the  city,  at  two  steeple- 
houses,  where  the  wise  of  the  city  come,  and  I  had  great  liberty  and 
spoke  towards  an  hour  ;  all  were  silent,  and  some  confessed  they  never 
heard  so  much  truth  in  power  delivered.  Many  would  have  had  me  to 
their  houses,  but  we  lay  hands  on  none  hastily." 
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only  at  the  peril  of  much  personal  a])use  if  what  was  said 
were  disapproved. 

Of  such  occasions  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward  Burrough 
were  quick  to  avail  themselves,  and  brief  as  are  the 
accounts  remaining  of  their  movements  we  can  trace  them 
in  (the  Letters)  going  from  one  gathering  to  another  ; 
visiting  all  sorts  of  sects,  then  very  numerous,  and  in  some 
obtaining  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  amid  others  encountering 
a  storm  of  opjDosition,  and,  in  some,  receiving  personal 
abuse. 

At  first  discouragement  was  experienced  by  them  when 
they  found  how  subtle  was  the  spirit''  of  the  London 
congregations ;  very  different  from  those  they  had  left  in  the 
Yorkshire  Dales,  and  earnest  desire  arose  for  wisdom  and 
guidance  in  an  experience  so  new  to  them.  This  was  granted, 
and  in  such  full  measure  that  the  tone  of  discouragement 
is  soon  found  to  be  exchanged  for  one  of  joy,  for  they  were 
able  to  say  hundreds  are  convinced,  and  thousands  wait  to 
see  the  issue;  very  many  societies  we  have  visited,  and 
are  now  able  to  stand." 

No  doubt  the  London  citizen,  accustomed  to  the  pulpit 
eloquence  of  learned  divines,  or  the  practised  perorations 
of  the  teachers  and  expounders  of  those  days,  regarded  at 
first  these  simple  dalesmen  with  their  provincial  dialect  as 
but  the  setters  forth  of  some  new  notions"  (see  Letters) 
among  the  many  such  then  prevailing ;  and,  holding  their 

persons  in  contempt,"  thought  but  little  of  the  message. 
Yet  this  prejudice  soon  gave  way  before  the  wisdom  and 
fervid  zeal  with  which  they  spoke,  whereby  the  doctrine  rose 
into  dominion ;  ''for,"  as  they  wrote  (see  Letters,  p.  16),  "to 
that  we  speak  which  brings  us  in  remembrance  when  they 
see  us  not." 

Thus  in  a  spirit  and  power  like  martyrs  (which  they  both 
became),  and  borne  up  through  a  strength  not  their  own,  they 
successfully  encountered  ''  the  high-flown  wisdom  and 
notions"  (as  they  termed  it)  of  the  "subtle  Londoners," 
and  keeping  them  from  "  disputing  and  questioning,"  they 
"  raised  up  a  witness  in  their  consciences,"  which  made  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  thus  reached  perceive  how  far  short 
their  previous  experience  had  been  of  "  possessing  that  which 
they  professed." 

The  success  of  this  ministry  became  so  quickly  apparent,  that 
a  few  weeks  produced  this  result ;  and,  after  three  months  of 
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service,  they  had  gathered  in  so  many  from  the  other  societies 
as  to  have  meetings  of  their  own — as  many  as  three  or  four  a 
week — very  different  in  size  from  those  early  ones  at  the  houses 
of  the  brothers  Dring,  being  now  become  larger  (as  the  Letters, 
pp.  16  and  19,  say)  than  any  place  we  can  get  will  contain, 
so  that  we  are  much  put  to  it. 

Difficulties  now  arose  of  another  kind,  which  seriously 
impeded  and  threatened  to  imperil  the  continuance  of  the 
success,  for  no  separation  could  be  obtained  for  Friends,  and 
crowds  of  noisy  and  rude  persons  so  poured  into  the  large 
meeting-places,  that  unless  one  gifted  like  Edward  Burrough 
were  present  to  tame  these  lions  and  savage  apprentices," 
the  scene  became  one  of  uproar  and  confusion.  "  Our 
burden'^  (writes  F.  Howgill,  see  Letters,  p.  27),  "  is  great — 
we  cannot  get  any  separation  for  the  multitude,  and  so 
Friends  do  not  much  know  one  another,  and  we  cannot 
conveniently  get  any  place  to  meet  in,  that  Friends  may  sit 
down." 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  a  large  meeting-place,  known  as 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  which  would  hold  1,000,  it  is  said,  was 
obtained,  and  the  meetings  so  arranged  as  to  devote  it  to 
service  among  all  who  chose  to  attend,  whilst  those  already 
convinced  were  in  future  to  be  gathered  with  Friends  in 
smaller  private  meetings,  for  which  purpose  some  thirty 
Friends  now  offered  their  houses— this  was  within  six  months 
of  the  coming  of  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward  Burrough. 
(See  account  of  Bull  and  Mouth.) 

The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  soon  became  apparent, 
both  in  the  increase  of  converts  gathered  in  out  of  the 
"  multitude  "  frequenting  the  general  meeting-place,  and  the 
building  up  of  those  already  reached  into  union  and  fellow- 
ship one  with  another,  through  the  influences  exerted  by  the 
numerous  smaller  and  more  retired  gatherings :  it  offered, 
also,  a  fuller  scope  for  the  exercise  of  individual  gifts,  allowing 
many  to  minister  in  these  meetings,  at  the  dwelling-houses, 
whose  power  was  lost  in  scenes  such  as  the  large  meeting-place 
presented.  Thus,  Friends  came  really  to  know  one  another, 
and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  that  union  of  Friend  with  Friend, 
which  has  characterised  the  body  during  its  continuance  until 
the  present  day. 

The  system  of  having  these  two  kinds  of  meetings,  some 
public  and  others  private,  prevailed  among  the  London  Friends 
for  some  years  after  their  rise — indeed,  as  long  as  the  work 
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of  general  evangelisation  among  the  populace  continued — and 
the  ministry  in  these,  and  the  building-up  of  the  gathered 
Church,  were  recognised  as  distinct  spheres  of  Gospel  service, 
continuing  until  the  care  arising  from  the  great  numbers  of 
convinced  appears  to  have  slackened  the  efforts  for  evangelisa- 
tion among  the  masses. 

Francis  Hovvgill  and  Edward  Burrough  were  zealous  evan- 
gelists, and  shrank  not  from  any  encounter  with  the  London 
populace,  so  that  they  could  but  win  souls  for  Christ.  It 
needed  men  of  special  power  to  successfully  meet  such 
gatherings.  We  have  great  giants  (say  the  Letters,  p.  19) 
to  encounter  Avith  ;  .  .  .  the  devil  rules,  and  is  head  in  all 
sorts great  numbers  of  ranters,  and     rude  people,"  and 

savage  apprentices,"  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  as  often 
that  the  power  of  the  Lord  rose  above  all,  and  chained  the 
mouths  of  Lions." 

Amid  such  scenes,  where  even  a  man  like  George  Fox  found 
his  voice  and  outward  man  (see  Letters,  p.  27)  "  almost  spent," 
Edward  Burrough  was  accustomed  to  labour  ;  "  threshing," 
as  he  called  it,  among  the  multitude,  to  the  admiration  of  his 
friends.  Then  truly  the  power  that  wrought  in  him  rose 
into  dominion  over  all  opposition.  Thus  writes  W.  Crouch, 
p.  26,  "  I  have  beheld  him  filled  with  power,  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  for  instance,  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  when  the 
room,  which  was  very  large,  hath  been  filled  with  people, 
many  of  whom  have  been  in  uproar  contending  one  with 
another,  some  exclaiming  against  the  Quakers,  accusing  and 
charging  them  with  heresy,  blasphemy,  sedition,  and  what 
not ;  that  they  were  deceivers  and  deluded  the  people  ;  that 
they  denied  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Resurrection  :  others 
endeavouring  to  vindicate  them,  and  speaking  of  them  more 
favourably.  In  the  midst  of  all  which  noise  and  contention, 
this  servant  of  the  Lord  hath  stood  upon  a  bench,  Avith  a  Bible 
in  his  hands  (for  he  generally  carried  one  about  Avith  him), 
speaking  to  the  people  with  great  authority  ....  and  so 
suitable  to  the  present  debate  amongst  them,  that  the  Avhole 
multitude  was  overcome  thereby,  and  became  exceeding  calm 
and  attentive,  and  departed  peaceably,  and  Avith  seeming 
satisfaction."  Such  Avas  the  poAver  of  this  zealous  CA'-angelist 
as  described  to  us  by  an  eye-Avitness  ;  and  in  the  more  quiet 
gatherings,  his  presence  was  as  much  valued  to  comfort  and 
sustain,  as  his  power  of  "  threshing "  amidst  the  multitude, 
also  his  self-denying  conduct,  in  gi\'ing  up  all  that  he  might 
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preach  Christ,  nerved  his  friends  by  example  to  endure  as 
he  endured. 

Of  Edward  Burrough's  power  over  excited  crowds,  one 
further  instance,  as  witnessed  also  by  William  Crouch,  may  be 
given  in  nearly  his  words.  It  was  an  occasion  when  Edward 
Burrough  happened,  whilst  in  Moorfields,  to  come  upon  a  mob 
of  London  journeymen  and  rude  apprentices,  gathered  in  an 
excited  state  around  a  ring,  within  which  sports  of  wrestling 
were  going  forward.  The  moment  was  a  critical  one  in  the 
sport,  for  a  lusty  young  fellow  who  had  thrown  several 
antagonists  in  succession,"  was  moving  defiantly  about  the  ring, 
calling  out  for  some  one  to  try  a  fall  with  him — a  challenge 
which  none  who  had  seen  his  powers,  inclined  to  accept.  Edward 
Burrough,  however,  stepped  forward  into  the  midst  of  the 
circle,  and  looking  austerely  and  gracefully  upon  him,"  in 
some  few  well-spoken  words,  checks  his  fury  and  fortitude, 
so  that  his  courage  and  strength  are  vanquished."  Then 
turning  himself  to  the  bystanders,  and  suiting  his  discourse  to 
the  occasion,  he  called  upon  them  in  deeply  earnest  tones,  to 
forsake  vanities,  and  to  fight  the  true  fight — the  fight  of  faith, 
whose  prize  was  not  a  wrestler's  honour,  but  a  crown  of  life 
immortal.  Touched  by  the  young  man's  persuasive  eloquence, 
the  sports  ceased,  and  with  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the 
crowd  dispersed,  many,  it  is  said,  owning  afterwards,  that 
their  first  impressions  for  good  had  been  received  in  that 
discourse — the  first,  and  possibly  the  last,  ever  preached  by  a 
Friend  within  a  ring  formed  for  the  practice  of  ''manly  sports.'' 

The  system  of  having  at  this  particular  time  two  distinct 
kinds  of  meetings,  though  not  directly  traceable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  George  Fox,  may  very  possibly  have  been  in  a  measure 
due  to  his  judgment  and  influence,  for  it  is  evident  he  was  in 
London  at  the  time  it  was  adopted  * — having  been  sent  there 
by  Col.  Hacker,  and  having  been  liberated  with  words  of  com- 
mendation from  Oliver — and  was  freely  moving  about  among 

*  That  such  arrangements  were  in  accordance  with  his  views  may  be 
seen  by  an  extract  from  an  epistle  of  his  so  early  as  1652.  Vide  G.  F.'s 
Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  13  :  "  And  when  there  are  any  Meetings  in  unbroken 
Places,  ye  that  go  to  Minister  to  the  Workl  take  not  the  whole  meeting  of 
Friends  with  you  thither,  to  suffer  with  and  by  the  world's  spirit ;  but 
let  Friends  keep  together,  and  wait  in  their  own  Meeting  Place,  so  will 
the  Life  (in  the  Truth)  be  preserved  and  grow.  And  let  Three  or 
Four  or  Six  that  are  grown  up  and  are  strong  (in  the  Truth)  go  to  such 
unbroken  Places  and  thresh  the  Heathenish  Nature,  and  there  is  true 
service  for  the  Lord." 
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the  Friends  who  at  this  time,  writes  Alexander  Parker, 
"  do  not  know  much  of  George,  and  he  is  not  very  free,  but  of 
this  they  take  notice  that,  in  any  company  where  George  is 
present  the  rest  for  the  most  part  are  silent "  (such  was  the 
influence  possessed  b}-  this  remarkable  man  over  his  brethren, 
and  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  barely  thirty-two) ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  his  advice  was  sought  in  the  emergency 
that  had  arisen,  and  that  the  same  judgment  which  became 
so  apparent  in  directing  the  later  affairs  of  the  Society  is  to 
be  traced  in  these  arrangements  of  its  early  stage — to  him 
even  the  most  gifted  of  the  preachers  ever  looked  up  as  a  son  to  a 
father.  "  Dearly  salute  us"  ^  (says  F.  Howgill  and  E.  Burrough 
a  few  months  later  in  this  same  year  to  G.  F.  );  "  one  hour 
w^ith  him  would  be  great  joy  to  us but  whether  the  name 
of  George  Fox  may  be  associated  with  these  arrangements  or 
not,  it  is  interesting  for  those  who  in  this  day  find  it  so 
desirable  to  make  arrangements  as  to  meetings  according  to 
the  different  condition  of  those  invited,  to  observe  that  the 
Society,  when  in  its  earlier  force,  did  recognise  such  diversity 
of  operations,  and  that  under  this  freedom  and  adaptation  to 
circumstance  a  blessing  of  great  increase  resulted.  Thus  they 
had  meetings  to  thresh  in  public — meetings  for  Friends  only 
in  private  houses — also  more  select  gatherings,  afterwards 
known  as  '^retired  meetings," — as  will  be  seen  in  our  accounts 
of  the  various  meetings.  The  doctrine  promulgated  by 
these  early  preachers  may  be  understood  by  their  nume- 
rous pamphlets  and  treatises  Avhich  still  remain  to  us.  In 
nearly  all  is  observable  a  claim  to  somewhat  of  prophetic 
inspiration  ;  their  paragraphs  contain  a  frequent  use  of  the 
words  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  But  hoAv  far  such  a  claim 
can  now  be  maintained  for  them,  and  their  works  be  exalted 
into  a  rank  parallel  with  Hebrew  prophets,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed ;  if  they  ever  had  such  a  position  it  was  temporary, 
whilst  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture  is  permanent.  Faith 
has  been  rekindled  since  then  in  thousands  and  thousands  by 
the  utterance  of  an  Isaiah,  whose  words  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
tinues to  bring  home  to  the  seeking  soul  with  power,  whilst 


*  We  can  see  how  G.  F.  saluted  them,  see  his  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  107, 
"  Stir  abroad  whilst  the  Door  is  open  and  the  Light  sbineth  .  .  .  the 
Lord  give  you  an  understanding  in  all  things  and  his  arm  go  along  with 
you  that  ye  may  be  to  his  glory.  Dear  Francis  and  Edward,  In  the  Life 
of  God  wait,  that  ye  may  with  it  be  led  .  .  .  that  as  good  Plow-men  and 
good  Thresher-men  ye  may  be  to  bring  out  the  wheat." 
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the  redundant  periods  of  a  Howgill,  or  a  Burrough,  excite  now 
but  little  energising  influence  save  to  warm  our  hearts  at  the 
zeal  of  their  authors.* 

The  subject  matter  of  these  Treatises,  some  hundreds  in  num- 
ber, and  extending  over  twelve  years,  ranges  through  a  great 
variety  of  doctrinal  questions ;  but  the  key-note  to  the  whole 
may  be  found  in  the  paper  of  George  Fox  that  Isabel  Buttery 
distributed.  It  was  said  by  William  Penn  of  this  gifted  man 
^'that  his  words  were  a  theme  on  which  many  a  fair  discourse 
was  founded,  and  as  abruptly  and  brokenly  as  sometimes  his 
sentences  would  fall  from  him  about  divine  things,  it  is  well 
known  they  were  often  as  texts  to  many  fairer  declarations" 
(W.  Penn's  Preface  to  G.  F.'s  Journal,  p.  xxvii.)  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  Epistles,  for  they  contain  the  germs 
of  which  the  treatises  and  pamphlets  of  his  early  followers 
are  to  some  extent  an  expansion. 

It  was  the  work  of  another  to  combine  the  germ  and  its 
expansive  growth  into  those  syllogistic  sentences  whereby 
a  Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  has  given  to  Quaker  Doctrine 
the  terseness  and  logical  cohesion  of  a  more  definite  creed. 

Nevertheless,  though  at  first  but  unsystematic  and  receiving 
varied  developments  according  to  the  nature  of  the  individual 
preacher,  there  is  observable  throughout  a  prevailing  idea 
which,  like  a  central  cord,  is  found  penetrating  and  connect- 
ing the  whole — even  the  precious  truth  that  Christ  is  in  you.f 
It  was  the  realisation  of  this  truth  inwardly  revealed,  that 
brought  peace  to  the  troubled  soul  of  George  Fox.  This  same 
truth  proclaimed  by  him  and  brought  home  by  the  Spirit's 
power,  gave  peace  also  to  Howgill,  Burrough,  Naylor,  and 
Farnsworth,  Hubberthorne,  and  Caton,  and  all  of  that  early 
band  who  have  left  us  their  experiences  on  record.    This  was 


*  See  Ellis  Hookes'  title  to  his  edition  of  Edward  Burroiigli's  works, 
viz  :—  "  The  Memorable  Works  of  a  Son  of  Thunder  and  Consolation, 
namely,  that  True  Prophet  and  Faithful  Servant  of  God  and  Sufferer  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  Edward  Burrough." 

t  "  And  whereas  it  hath  been  said  by  them  without,  you  must  come 
and  hear  Christ  preached  :  the  answer  is  from  the  Possessor  of  him,  I 
have  examined  myself,  and  proved  myself,  and  have  found  Christ  Jesus 
in  me,  and  he  rules  in  my  heart  by  Faith  ;  and  I  am  in  him  and  he  is 
in  me,  and  behold  all  things  is  become  new" — G.  F.  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

G.  F.  was  also  full  on  the  subject  of  our  Redemption.  "  It  cost  him  his 
Blood,  his  Life,  and  he  doth  not  leave  us  in  the  state  as  Adam  and  Eve 
was  in  before  they  fell,  but  sets  them  down  in  himself  who  never  fell,  a 
safer  state  than  Adam  was  in  before  he  fell." — Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 
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the  sun  and  centre  of  their  doctrine — the  kingdom  of  God  is 
nigh,  Christ  is  in  you  ;  this  was  what  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands rejoiced  over,  even  that  He  whom  they  had  worshipped 
as  far  off,  was  nigh  them  and  in  them,  and  working  through 
them.  The  same  truth  was  it  that  a  century  before  had 
emancipated  Luther  from  Rome — the  same  that  under  a 
Whitfield  and  a  Wesley  awoke  an  ignorant  populace  to  re- 
joice in  God's  free  salvation;  the  same  that,  in  our  own  day, 
gives  such  power  to  the  modern  evangelist,  when  he  calls  on 
all  to  a  personal,  conscious,  loving  union  through  God's  free 
grace  with  Christ  our  Saviour. 

Taking  such  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  the  general  tenor  of 
the  doctrine  as  promulgated  by  George  Fox  and  the  early 
preachers,  it  remains  to  show  that  whilst  these  views  received 
through  the  zealous  men  a  development  that  contributed  to 
their  success,  there  was  one  of  the  number  who  by  grievous 
misconduct  afforded  a  painful  illustration  that  a  truth  pushed 
to  extremes  becomes  the  deepest  error. 

No  one  of  the  early  preachers  was  more  remarkable  in  his 
day  than  James  Naylor,  for  he  attracted  great  numbers  to  his 
ministry,  and  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  man  was  a  pro- 
minent topic  of  his  discourse.  This  preacher,  gifted  with  a 
persuasive  eloquence  which  finds  expression  (unlike  most  of  his 
co-workers)  in  his  u-ritinys,  was  valued  not  so  much  for  his 
power  in  debate,  or  for  subduing  crowds  to  order  like  Edward 
Burrough,  but  for  his  capacity  of  giving  a  full  and  melodious 
utterance  to  the  deepest  truths,  Avith  which  his  hearers  were 
charmed,  and  to  which  even  rank  and  fashion  came  to  listen- (see 
Letters).  Continuing,  though  in  London,  to  dress  in  the  plain 
garb  of  a  Yorkshire  yeoman,  and  thus  appearing  in  the  meetings 
just  as  he  used  to  do  when  at  plough  on  his  own  lands,  he  the 
more  astonished  the  polished  Londoner  when  such  eloquence 
and  grand  discourse  flowed  forth  from  one  apparently  unac- 
quainted with  letters  "  (see  Ellwood) ;  the  impression  of  his 
wonderful  voice  was  heightened  by  possessing  a  presence 
thought  to  be  like  the  type  of  countenance  used  for  repre- 
senting the  Saviour,  to  which  he  added  by  allowing  his 

brown  hair  to  fall  below  the  cheeks."  Thus  gifted,  and 
preaching  with  power  the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  of  Christ 
in  the  renewed  man,  he  suffered  the  popularity  he  awakened 
to  darken  his  mind,  and  giving  heed  to  the  blasphemous  flattery 
of  some  followers,  especially  of  a  few  women,  he  was  led 
into  grievous  error.    These  fanatical,  if  not  crazy  people. 
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believed  that  James  himself  would  become  a  further  manifes- 
tation of  the  Lord  Jesus,  whom  he  had  thus  so  powerfully 
preached — as  such  they  extolled  him  above  other  preachers — 
causing  thereby  a  division  in  the  camp  and  carrying  their 
proceedings  so  far  as  to  perform  Avorship  to  him ;  saying, 
amongst  other  attributes,  that  "  He  was  fairest  among  ten 
thousand."  They  and  some  few  men  proceeded  to  enact  in 
the  streets  of  Bristol,  despite  a  drenching  rain,  a  parody  of 
the  triumphal  entry  ;  leading  James  Naylor,  on  horseback, 
into  the  city,  aaiidst  their    buzzing"  songs. 

In  our  day  such  a  scene  would  have  issued  in  the  con- 
finement of  the  actors  in  some  asylum,  but  in  those  times 
Quakerism  was  dreaded  by  the  authorities,  and  the  conduct 
of  this  bewildered  man  was  thought  sufficient  in  importance 
to  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament  itself.  James  Naylor 
underwent  before  its  Committee  a  long  examination.  Par- 
liament, after  frequent  considerations  of  the  Committee's 
report,  sentenced  him  to  a  punishment  that  was  cruel  even  in 
that  rough  age.  The  whole  matter  excited  much  attention 
at  the  time,  and  can  be  so  easily  read  in  narratives  that 
remain,  as  to  need  no  further  mention  here,  beyond  observing 
that  James  Naylor  bore  his  sufferings  with  patience,  showed  no 
malice,  but  embraced  the  executioner  who  had  pierced  his  tongue 
and  branded  his  forehead.  Ultimately  he  recovered  his  bodily 
strength,  though  brought  down  near  unto  death  by  grievous 
scourgings,  and  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  days  in 
fellowship  and  unity  with  his  friends,  having  experienced 
deep  repentance,  and  made  confession  of  his  error,  so  touch- 
ing as  to  draw  tears  from  those  who  heard  him. 

James  Naylor's  case  no  doubt  served  as  a  warning  to  many 
others,  to  make  more  careful  use  of  scriptural  terms,  lest 
even  truth  by  false  enthusiasm  should  develop  into  error  ;  and 
the  persecution  maintained  against  the  Society  during  the 
Commonwealth  may  also  have  assisted  by  limiting  its 
members  to  those  who  could  endure  suffering;  and  their 
utterances  to  only  the  essential  truths. 

The  reason  of  all  this  suffering  seems  difficult  to  understand 
in  connection  with  Oliver  Cromwell's  professed  desire  to  give 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all ;  but  under  his  rule  the  ministers 
of  the  various  sects  had  great  power  with  the  magistrates, 
and  they  were  as  a  body  jealous  of  the  Society,  for  through  its 
aggressive  power  they  lose,  writes  F.  Howgill  in  his  Letters, 

their  members  so  fast  they  know  not  what  to  do."  Hence 
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the  desire  to  suppress  this  increase  of  the  Friends,  by  handing 
them  over  to  the  civil  power.  They  charged  them  with 
blasphemy  (never  proved) ;  denial  of  the  Scriptures  (shown 
to  be  false)  ;  non-observing  the  Sabbath  (that  is,  in  their 
Puritan  fashion) ;  not  paying  tithes,  &c. — all  of  which  and 
many  more  the  magistrate  proved  ready  to  recognise  as 
grounds  of  commitment,  until  more  than  a  thousand  Friends 
were  in  prison  throughout  the  kingdom,  at  a  time  when 
liberty  of  conscience  Avas  professed  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  was  the  treatment  Friends  received  when  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  were  in  power  ;  such  was  the  use  they  made 
of  laws  intended  for  evil-doers,  and  passed  to  secure  the  peace 
of  those  unsettled  times ;  but,  not  content  with  these,  and 
professing  to  be  alarmed  at  the  Great  Meetings  of  the 
Quakers,"  they  passed  a  separate  act  apparently  against  va- 
grants, but  so  worded  as  to  be  specially  applied  to  the  restraint 
of  Friends  from  meetings,  and  under  this  act,  which  committed 
offenders  at  once  and  without  trial,  to  the  martial  law  under 
which  Cromwell  ruled  the  kingdom,  many  of  the  Friends  at  this 
period  suffered  their  imprisonment.  In  London  there  was  but 
little  suffering  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  Protector's  Court 
were  favourable,  if  not  in  profession  with  Friends,*  and  from 
this  cause  persecutions  may  have  been  held  in  check  in  a 
place  where  the  court  resided.  But,  though  exempted  them- 
selves at  this  time,  the  London  Friends  were  earnest  in 
endeavours  for  the  relief  of  their  brethren  elsewhere,  and 
spent  much  time  and  labour  on  their  account. 

Cromwell  himself  was  often  applied  to  by  them,  but  his 
interference  could  not  be  secured ;  and  as  he  grew  older,  a 
moroseness  of  disposition  made  him  less  inclined  to  promote 
rights  of  conscience  than  to  secure  his  own  authority,  then 
much  endangered  by  plots  and  conspiracies.  In  vain  did  some 
of  the  more  eminent  ministers  among  the  Friends  plead  with 
him  ;  he  neither  yielded  to  their  entreaties  nor  regarded  their 
denunciations,  though  one  went  so  far  as  to  tear  his  cap  in 
the  Protector's  presence,  as  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would  tear 
the  kingdom  from  him."  George  Fox,  who,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Protectorate,  found  favour  with  Cromwell,  now  experi- 
enced no  access  to  his  heart :  I  will  be  as  high  as  thou  art," 
said  he,  and  went  away  in  a  light  manner  (see  Journal) ;  and 


*  The  name  of  "  Ellin  Claipoole  "  occurs  in  the  List  of  Friends  in  the 
Six-"Weeks  Meeting. 
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when  at  the  last  G.  F.  met  the  Protector  in  Hampton  Court 
Park,  and  boldly  rode  alongside  his  horse,  the  yielding,  if  any 
there  was,  came  too  late,  for  the  next  day  the  Protector's  death- 
sickness  had  commenced,  and  so  nothing  was  done  by  him 
towards  the  relief  of  Friends. 

Meanwhile  the  numbers  of  the  London  Friends  continued 
greatly  to  increase,  and  the  priests  confessed  there  was  such 
a  power  among  them  (see  Letters,  p.  61)  that  none  who  came 
to  them  can  escape,  Edward  Burrough,  writing  at  this  time 
(Letters,  p.  59),  says  the  meetings  are  always  large,  quiet,  and 
precious  ;  Truth  spreads  and  grows.  Richard  Hubberthorne 
describes  (Letters,  p.  61)  the  meetings  of  this  period  ^'  as  full 
and  large,  where  there  is  any  to  declare  the  truths  among  them," 
and  they  that  are  great  in  the  earth,  the  Power  of  Truth 
strives  through  them,  and  is  drawing  them  in  daily." 
Alexander  Parker  (Letters,  p.  TO)  speaks  ''of  a  mighty 
thirst,  and  a  desire  and  openness."  This  rapid  growth  con- 
tinued till,  in  1678,  Friends  numbered  10,000  in  London 
alone,!  such  was  the  "  result"  that  had  attended  the  labours 
of  those  early  preachers  in  the  great  city,  so  was  realised 
that  which  Anthony  Pearson  wrote  (Letters,  p.  13),  ''there 
is  like  to  be  a  great  harvest  here." 

Throughout  this  early,  vigorous,  and  increasing  period  the 
Society  recognised  two  classes  of  meetings  as  before  shown ;  the 
one  for  the  "  rude  multitude,"  where  the  service  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  called  "  threshing,"  Bible  in  hand,  as  we  see 
from  the  picture  W.  Crouch  has  left  of  Edward  Burrough: 
the  other,  more  retired  gatherings  in  numerous  private 
houses,  where  silence  was  a  marked  feature.  In  that  day 
these  arrangements  were  blessed  as  a  means  of  in-gathering 
and  building  up ;  yielding  in  these  respects  large  results,  may 
they  not  serve  as  ensamples  to  encourage  those  in  our  large 
cities,  surrounded,  as  in  London,  with  masses  of  poor  and 
ignorant  people  (not  attending  ordinary  Friends'  meetings) 
to  adopt,  as  the  early  Friends  did,  special  means  suited 
to  special  circumstances,  instead  of  thinking  that  a  Friends' 


^  This  is  italicised,  as  showing  the  importance  attached  to  preaching 
in  these  gatherings. 

t  From  1801  to  1811  the  deaths  amongst  Friends  of  London  and 
Middlesex  averaged  50  per  annum  out  of  2,270  members.  At  the  same 
rate  the  300  recorded  deaths  in  1678  would  show  a  population  of 
13,620,  say'  10,000,  to  allow  for  supposed  higher  death-rate  in  early 
times. — See  Letters,  p.  156. 
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meeting,  to  be  one,  must  be  of  the  same  kind,  whether 
the  awakened  and  the  refined  or  the  ignorant  and  rude  are 
assembled. 

Cromwell's  decease  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1658  ;  and 
though  his  son  Richard  promised  fair  as  to  relieving  Friends 
from  their  sufferings,  it  proved  that  he  was  powerless  unless 
the  Parliament  supported  him,  and  it  continued  hostile  to 
the  Society. 

London  Friends  were  now  again  prominent  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  relief  for  their  members  in  the  country,  and  a  notable 
instance  of  their  exertions  occurred  just  before  the  feeble 
government  of  Richard  Cromwell  came  to  a  close. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  some  way  not  explained,  144 
Friends  still  remained  in  bonds,  on  whose  behalf  Parliament 
was  entreated  with  so  great  an  amount  of  personal  solicitation, 
that  164  Friends  went  to  Westminster  and  offered  themselves 
to  lie  in  prison  as  substitutes  for  their  suffering  brethren  ; 
but,  although  they  attended  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  to 
prove  by  their  presence  the  sincerity  of  their  appeal,  the 
petition  was  refused ;  and  three  of  their  number  being  called 
to  the  Bar,  were  informed  that  the  decision  of  the  House  was 
that  they  should  go  home  and  follow  their  callings,  and 
submit  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  the  magis- 
tracy they  live  under. 

Great  changes  in  the  governing  powers  were  now  at  hand, 
for  the  King  had  been  restored  in  1660,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  national  joy,  and  the  leading  men  in  former 
Parliaments  had  to  flee  the  country  or  suffer  loss  of  liberty 
or  life.  At  first  reprisals  and  persecution  seem  alike  to  have 
been  forgotten  in  festive  revelry;  but  such  scenes  grieved 
our  Friends,  and  awakened  fears  for  the  result.  Richard 
Hubberthorne,  who  Avas  in  the  crowd  when  Charles  entered 
London,  writes  (Letters,  p.  82),  he  thought  the  King  wore 
a  pretty  sober  countenance,"  but  fears  those  who  brought 
him  in  "  would  lead  him  to  do  things  which  he  himself  is  not 
inclined  unto  "  ;  their  pride  and  vanity  was  so  great :  and 
he  adds,  "the  wickedness  is  inexpressible." 

In  Maitland's  History  of  London  "  this  entry  of  Charles 
11.  is  described  as  conspicuous  for  its  imposing  character, 
even  in  a  city  where  processions  and  shows  had  been  so 
numerous.  Perhaps  their  scarcity  during  the  long  period  of 
Puritanical  austerity  now  closing,  quickened  the  zest  for 
such  displays,  and  added  to  the  troops  of  gaily  caparisoned 
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gentlemen  and  citizens  who  rode  to  greet  the  King.  Fore- 
most amongst  these,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  historian's 
narration  the  names  of  two  men  Avho  each  rose  to  civic 
honour  and  royal  favour,  and  so  used  their  power  as  to  lead 
to  their  memory  being  associated  with  the  cruel  persecution 
of  Friends";  these  were  Alderman  Richard  Brown  and  Sir 
John  Robinson,  who,  when  the  King  entered,  rode  in  pro- 
cession at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops  of  gentlemen, 
decorated  with  '^cloth  of  silver,'^  brandishing  their  swords.  The 
first  of  these  civic  dignitaries,  now  so  loyal,  had  previously 
been  a  Republican  and  Puritan,  but  his  principles  were  held 
subservient  to  his  advancement,  and  a  Knighthood  became  the 
reward  for  his  change.  His  subsequent  career  of  civic  power 
was  distinguished  by  zeal  in  suppressing  the  Fifth-Monarchy 
men,  and  harsh  cruel  treatment  of  Baptists  and  Friends.  Sir 
John  Robinson  received  his  reward  in  a  Baronetcy  and  the 
Governorship  of  the  Tower,  an  authority  which  he  used  with 
almost  equal  severity  to  Sir  Richard  Brown  in  suppressing 
the  Nonconformists. 

Meanwhile,  even  Friends  could  rejoice  in  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  for  by  Royal  Proclamation  all  those  in  prison  for 
conscience'  sake  were  set  free.  The  King,  both  by  his  manner 
and  conversation,  showed  at  first  every  desire  to  be  lenient 
and  liberal,  but  the  temper  of  the  times  was  unfavourable, 
and  the  High  Church  tendencies  of  the  ruling  ministers 
did  not  promote  Toleration.  Unfortunately,  also,  circum- 
stances soon  occurred  after  the  King's  accession  which  gave 
a  pretext  for  refusing  liberty  of  conscience  to  sectaries.  This 
was  an  outbreak  of  some  London  fanatics,  who  proclaimed 
the  hour  was  fully  come  for  King  Jesus  to  reign ;  and  that 
his  kingdom  should  cast  down  all  other  poAver  and  authority 
through  them  his  agents.  There  had  been,  they  asserted, 
four  great  monarchies  in  the  earth,  and  now  was  to  come  the 
last  and  greatest  of  all,  even  the  fifth  and  final  one  ;  hence 
arose  their  name  of  Fifth-Monarchy  men.* 


*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  224  :  "  King  not  many  days  at  Whitehall,  when 
one  Venner,  a  violent  Fifth-Monarchy  man,  who  thought  it  was  not 
enough  to  belie \'e  that  Christ  was  to  reign  on  earth,  and  to  put  the 
Saints  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  (an  opinion  that  they  were  all 
unspeakably  fond  of),  but  added  to  this  that  the  Saints  were  to  take  the 
kingdom  tliemselves." 

Mait land's  History  of  LonJ 0)1,  iiVfth  May,  1660:  ".Just  after,  a  horrid 
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Their  doctrine  excited  but  little  attention,  their  numbers 
not  being  large,  and  the  gallant  Sir  Richard  Brown  so  soon 
killed  or  dispersed  them  by  his  trained  bands,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  whole  rebellion  was  at  an  end  ;  but  it  served  as  a 
pretext  for  severity  against  Baptists  and  Friends,  of  which  the 
ruling  powers  took  full  advantage.  All  their  meetings  in 
London  were  now  greatly  disturbed  by  Sir  Richard's  train- 
bands. The  royal  favour  was  lost,  and  a  proclamation  issued 
from  the  King  in  Council,  especially  directed  against  Friends, 
because  they  meet  in  such  great  numbers,  and  at  unwonted 
times,"  though  no  actual  disturbance  was  ever  proved  to  have 
been  committed  by  them. 

Now  followed  a  day  of  strong  measures ;  there  were  trials 
and  judgments  of  regicides  ;  a  disinterring  and  burning  of 
the  dead  ;  there  was  a  purging  of  the  Church  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  1662  (when  2,000  ministers  left),  and  these 
matters  being  regulated.  Parliament  proceeded  to  frame  laws 
to  put  down  all  conventicles  and  unlicensed  preaching ;  for 
which  purpose,  an  act,  carried  mainly  by  the  influence  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  made  the  holding  meetings  a  penal  offence, 
and  imposed  heavy  fines  on  all  their  attenders,  viz.  :  £b  per 
head  for  the  first  offence,  or  three  months  in  gaol;  £10  for 
the  second,  or  six  months'  imprisonment ;  and  banishment 
beyond  the  seas  for  the  third. 

Its  effects  were  soon  seen,  by  peaceable  citizens  being  taken 
from  their  families,  and  crowded  into  gaols  with  felons, 
because  they  dared  not  disobey  the  voice  of  God  in  their 
conscience  to  satisfy  a  High-Church  Parliament. 

Great  exertions  had  been  made  by  Friends  in  London  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  bill,  in  which  Edward  Burrough 
and  others  were  especially  engaged.  He  had  even  been 
permitted,  with  Richard  Hubberthorne,  Edward  Pyot,  and 


and  unparalleled  insurrection  happened  in  this  city  by  a  small  number 
of  wild,  barbarous,  most  desperate,  and  bloody  enthusiasts,  called  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  tbat  ever  appeared  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  nation  ;" 
they  came  out  from  a  meeting-place  in  Swan  Alley,  Coleman  Street,  on 
Sunday,  6tli  January,  iii  tlie  evening,  and  were  about  sixty  in  number, 
headed  by  Thomas  Veuner,  a  cooper,  who  was  their  preacher.  They 
said  they  would  rather  die  than  take  the  wicked  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance.  Sir  E.  Brown  suppressed  them  after  a  desperate  tight  in 
Wood  Street  between  them  and  his  train-hands.  "  Had  their  numbers," 
says  Maitland,  "  been  etjual  to  their  spirits,  they  would  have  subverted 
the  citv.  kingdom,  and  world."    About  twenty  of  the  troops  were  killed. 
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George  Whitehead,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  there 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Society,  but  though  their  simple 
eloquence  evidently  made  an  impression  in  their  favour,  it  was 
but  temporary,  and  eventually  the  bill  was  carried  through 
both  Houses,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  note  the  position  and  number  of 
meetings  in  London,  that  were  affected  by  the  passing  of  this 
act. 

The  public  meeting-places  in  use  at  this  time  comprised 
only  two — the  Bull  and  Mouth  for  the  City,  and  the  other  at 
Westminster,  near  the  Abbey.  The  more  private  meetings 
held  in  houses  were  numerous,  and  form  quite  a  list  as  we 
extract  their  names  from  such  Avorks  as  those  of  William 
Crouch  and  Gilbert  Latey.    Thus  : — 

In  the  City,  there  were  two  in  Aldersgate  ;  one  being  at 
the  house  of  Sarah  Sawyer,  and  the  other  near  it  at  Sarah 
Yates',  in  Aldersgate  Street ;  another  neighbour,  one  Sarah 
Matthews,  in  Whitecross  Street,  also  opened  her  dwelling  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  still  more  within  the  City,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Helmet,  in  Basinghall  Street,  Samuel  Vasse,  or  Yaux,  allowed 
a  meeting  at  his  house.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Doctors' 
Commons,  Gerrard  Roberts,  living  in  Thomas  Apostles,  freely 
opened  his  doors,  and  besides  having  meetings  there  regu- 
larly, so  hospitably  entertained  all  travelling  Friends,  as  to 
long  make  his  house  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  their  con- 
ferences previous  to  obtaining  premises  in  Gracechurch  Street; 
Humphery  Bach,  or  Bates,  a  goldsmith,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Snail,  in  Tower  Street,  was  another  who  sheltered  a  meeting ; 
so,  also,  Robert  Dring,  near  him,  in  Watling  Street ;  and 
Simon  Dring,  his  brother,  in  Moorfields.  Then  there  was 
John  Oakly,  of  Westbury  Street,  Spitalfields,  and  John  Elson, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Peel,  in  Clerkenwell,  both  founders_of 
fiiEure  well-known  meetings,  through  having  opened  their 
I  houses^  to  the  service.  More  Aves^ard,  Ave  find  the  origin  of 
tlie'^voy  Meeting,  at  Nicholas  Bond's,  who  was  then  living  at 
Worcester  House,  in  the  Strand,  and  William  Woodcock,  in  the 
Savoy  itself;  proceeding  further  westAvard  to  Westminster, 
one  Elizabeth  Trott,  of  Pall  Mall,  a  widow,  near  (as  they  call 
it)  James's  House,  long  sheltered  a  meeting  there;  so,  also,  did 
Stephen  Hart,  in  his  house,  in  the  New  Palace  Yard ;  and  lying 
out  in  the  country  beyond  this,  we  find  a  Wilham  Bond,  of 
Chiswick,  and  afterwards  one  living  near  the  Limekilns  at 
Hammersmith,  recorded  as  allowing  meetings  to  be  held  in 
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their  houses ;  and  others,  whose  names  are  not  given,  offered 
the  same  facilities  to  their  friends  at  Mitcham,  Croydon,  Wal- 
worth, and  Lambeth  Marsh.  Returning  to  the  east,  there 
was  Captain  Brock,  of  Mile  End,  or  Stepney,  whose  house 
became  the  precursor  of  Ratcliff  Meeting  ;  and  a  Gilbert,  or 
Gobert,  Sikes  is  mentioned,  as  also  allowing  a  meeting  at  his 
house  in  Hackney.  In  the  borough  of  South wark  there  Avere 
several:  one  at  the  house  of  the  WidoAv  ^yebb,  in  Jacob  Street, 
thus  originating  Horslydown  Meeting.  Then  Henry  Clark  and 
Thomas  Hackleton,  both  of  Bankside,  and  William  Shewen,  ot 
Bermondsey  Street,  also  Daniel  Fleming,  of  Blackman  Street 
— four  separate  gatherings,  the  germs  of  Avhat  became  even- 
tually the  large  meeting  of  Southwark. 

Previous  to  the  Proclamation  of  1661,  the  London  Friends, 
(as  previously  remarked)  had  known  but  little  of  collective  and 
corporate  suffering,  but  they  were  now^,  as  a  body,  to  feel  the 
full  effects  of  an  act  severe  in  its  provisions,  and  enforced 
by  men  in  power  relentless  as  Sir  Richard  Brown  (become 
the  Lord  Mayor)  and  Sir  John  Robinson,  made  a  baronet  and 
invested  with  the  responsible  post  of  the  governorship  of  the 
Tower  of  London  ;  between  these  two,  as  in  a  press,  persecu- 
tion was  to  be  wrung  out  to  them  even  to  the  dregs. 

All  Nonconformists  suffered,  but  especially  the  Baptists  and 
Friends,  for  whom  these  civic  authorities  showed  great  hatred, 
as  the  accounts  given  under  the  heads  of  the  various  meetings 
wdll  more  fully  show.  From  the  storm  now  thickly  gathering 
there  was  no  flinching  on  the  part  of  the  early  preachers,  though 
well  aware  that  its  force  would  be  specially  directed  against 
them ;  yet,  true  to  their  charge,  they  exhorted  Friends  to 
keep  to  their  meetings,  and  lost  no  opportunities  of  being 
themselves  present  there  ;  as  a  consequence  they  w^ere  almost 
all  soon  in  imprisonment,  prolonged,  in  many  instances,  until 
death  was  their  only  release. 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  Edward  Burrough — he 
was  absent  from  London  at  the  time  of  the  act  becoming  law, 
but  returned  to  it  at  once  from  Bristol,  to  encourage  Friends 
by  his  example,  saying  as  he  left,  I  go  to  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  Gospel."  He  had  told  the  Committee  of  the  House  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  exhort  Friends  to  the  maintenance 
of  meetings,  whatever  law  they  might  pass  ;  and,  true  to  his 
word,  he  now  cast  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  sufferers. 
Arrested  by  Sir  Richard  Brown,  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Meet- 
ing, he  was  thrust  by  his  order,  in  company  with  many  other 
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Friends,  into  Newgate,*  at  that  time  an  old,  ill-arranged  prison; 
forming  a  scene  of  which  the  graphic  pen  of  Thomas  Ellwood 
(see  his  Journal,  p.  149,  &c. )  has  left  full  account.  Morally  and 
physically  the  air  was  pestilential— the  over-crowding  was 
shocking,  and  a  gaol-fever  setting  in  increased  the  sufferings  of 
the  imprisoned.  Richard  Hubberthorne  presently  succumbed 
to  its  effects  ;  Edward  Burrough  also,  after  a  four  months' 
imprisonment,  became  ill,  and  it  was  evident  his  sickness  would 
likewise  be  unto  death.  During  his  sufferings  the  heavenly 
fervour  of  his  spirit  made  the  prison  seem  radiant  as  the  gates 
of  heaven,  for  to  him  death  had  no  terror,  and  when  he  de- 
parted it  was  as  a  conqueror  rather  than  a  prisoner,  breathing 
forth  nothing  but  love  and  forgiveness  to  all.f  Nevertheless, 
though  to  him  the  change  was  gain,  on  his  persecutors' memory 
must  rest  the  responsibility  of  his  death  as  much  as  if  they 
had  brought  him  to  the  gallows  or  the  stake. 

Though  conspicuous  in  the  severity  of  his  sufferings  as  he 
had  been  in  his  ministry,  he  was  but  one  among  the  many 
now  cut  off  by  this  method  of  imprisonment,  hardly  less  cruel 
than  torture ;  and  even  these  so  killed  in  the  city  of  London 
are  but  a  representation  in  one  city  of  the  kind  of  cruelty 
which  the  government  continued  for  some  fourteen  years  to 
inflict  all  over  the  nation,  under  an  easy  and  indifferent  king. 

Is  it  strange  that  those  who  knew  of  this  cruelty,  having 
seen  it  for  themselves,  believed  that  the  cry  of  anguish  so 
wrung  throughout  the  land  from  many  an  orphan's  heart  and 
desolated  home,  was  heard  on  high,  and  answered  by  judgment 
even  as  in  Egypt  of  old  ?    On  this  subject  opinion  may  now 


*  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  951  :  "  But  however  ornamental  this  prison 
may  be  without,  it  is  a  dismal  place  within.  The  prisoners  are  sometimes 
packed  so  close  together,  and  the  air  so  corrupted  by  their  stench  and 
nastiness,  that  it  occasions  a  disease  called  the  gaol-distemper,  of  which 
they  die  by  dozens,  and  cartloads  of  them  are  carried  out  and  thrown 
into  a  pit  in  the  churchyard  of  Christ  Church  without  ceremony,  and  so 
infectious  is  this  distemper  that  several  judges,  jurymen  and  lawyers,  &c. 
have  taken  it  of  the  prisoners  when  they  have  been  brought  to  the  Old 
Bailey  to  be  tried,  and  died  soon  after,  of  which  we  have  had  an  instance 
within  these  seven  years.  And  to  this  wretched  place  innocent  people 
are  sometimes  sent,  and  loaded  with  irons  before  their  trial,  not  to  secure 
them,  but  to  extort  money  from  them  by  a  merciless  gaoler  ;  for  if  they 
have  money  to  bribe  him  they  may  have  the  irons  as  light  as  they  please." 
N.B. — This  was  after  the  prison  had  been  rebuilt,  it  having  been  damaged 
in  the  Fire,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Friends  occurred  before, 

t  .Josiah  Coales'  testimony — "  Near  his  depaiture  he  was  heard  to 
desire  of  the  Lord,  if  it  were  possible,  to  forgive  Brown,"  &c. 
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differ,  but  the  testimony  of  history  is  clear,  that  during  the 
time  these  scenes  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  occurred, 
London  was  visited  by  three  afflictions,  each  so  severe  as  to  be 
by  common  consent  called  great — such  as  the  great  Plague, 
the  great  Fire,  and  the  great  Indignity  when  the  Dutch  burnt 
our  ships  at  the  Nore  ;  whether  these  be  taken  as  judgments 
or  regarded  only  as  incidents,  they  form  a  group  of  disasters 
happily  unparalleled  in  our  annals ;  and  they  occurred  at  a  time 
when  blameless  citizens  and  honest  tradesmen  were  treated 
w^orse  than  felons  solely  because  their  religious  convictions 
would  not  permit  them  to  conform  to  a  law-established  church. 

To  scenes  like  these  the  King  and  his  court  might  give  no 
such  heed  as  to  see  in  them  Signs  of  the  times,"  but  doubt- 
less the  men  of  England  took  the  lesson  to  heart.  The 
dynasty  Avhich  refused  to  listen  was  rejected,  and  as  a  nation 
we  so  learnt  to  respect  the  rights  of  individual  conscience 
as  to  make  the  recurrence  of  persecution  in  England  for 
religion's  sake  almost  impossible. 

Surely  the  memory  of  the  men  who  so  greatly  helped  to 
teach  us  this  lesson  is  to  be  prized  ;  these  humble  prisoners,  not 
only  in  London  but  all  over  the  land,  were,  by  patient  suffering 
in  those  crowded  and  pestilential  dungeons,  Avaging  a  warfare 
seldom  noted  on  the  page  of  general  history  ;  yet,  for  all  that, 
one  having  really  no  inconsiderable  share  in  that  noble  con- 
test for  freedom  against  prejudice  and  human  interference 
in  sacred  duties,  which  in  its  success  has  earned  for  us,  as 
Englishmen,  those  rights  of  conscience  now  held  so  dear,  and 
which  conduce  so  much  to  our  national  greatness  and  our 
coimtry's  fame. 

Offences  (as  our  Lord  declared)  must  come,"  and  those 
who  bring  them  have  their  woe.  Yet,  doubtless,  it  behoves 
us,  in  regarding  the  past  and  its  errors,  to  view  it  in  that 
same  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  the  early  Friends  showed 
toward  their  persecutors  when  they  suffered  under  them,  and 
believe  that  those  who  inflicted  these  cruelties  thought  that 
thereby  "  they  did  God  service." 

For  the  little  Church  itself  thus  suffering,  it  was  unto  it  as 
birth-pangs  of  that  organisation  by  which  it  has  since  been 
distinguished.  The  fellowship  of  suffering*  caused  it  to  become 


*  See  Ejnstles,  1653,  Preface,  where  it  speaks  of  "the  danger  that 
many  lie  in  because  of  the  oppressors,"  and  arrangements  are  made  for 
collections  and  periodical  meetings  so  as  to  support  one  another  imder 
sufferings. 
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really  "  a  Society,"  and  the  arrangements  then  made  gave  to 
it  that  cohesion  and  unity  in  action  and  purpose  which  has 
been  alike  its  preservation  under  attacks  from  without  and 
disorders  within — giving  it  a  permanence  amid  shocks  under 
which  others,  such  as  the  Seekers,  Ranters,  Muggletonians, 
Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  &c.,  disappeared.  To  trace  this 
discipline  somewhat  more  closely  will  be  the  object  of  the 
succeeding  chapter. 

Note. — It  has  been  said  that  Friends  arose  from  amongst  many  sects. 
Besides  the  more  important  ones  already  mentioned,  two  of  these  need 
some  further  mention,  to  show  the  evils  Friends  avoided.  One  of  these 
passed  by  the  name  of  Seekers,  or  the  Family  of  Love,  whose  practice 
was  to  "  wait  together  in  silence."  As  W.  Penn  says  in  his  Preface  to 
G.  Fox's  Journal,  "  and  as  anything  rose  in  any  one  that  they  thought 
favoured  of  a  divine  spring,  so  they  sometimes  spoke."  But,  becoming 
"  exalted  above  measure,  and  for  want  of  an  humble  dependence  upon 
Him  that  opened  their  understanding,  they  run  out  in  their  own 
imaginations,  and,  mixing  them  with  those  divine  openings,  brought 
forth  a  monstrous  birth  to  the  scandal  of  those  that  feared  God."  The 
Ranters  were  a  still  more  numerous  body,  and  more  mischievous  in 
their  tendencies  :  one  in  authority  once  thanked  G.  Fox,  observing  that 
"  but  for  him  the  Ranters  would  have  overrun  England."  They  con- 
sidered, says  W.  Penn,  "  that  Christ's  fulfilling  the  Law  for  us  dis- 
charged us  from  its  duties  and  obligations ;  that  it  was  no  sin  now  to 
do  that  which  before  it  had  been  a  sin  to  commit,  if  done  with  the  mind 
and  persuasion  that  it  was  good."  AVhich  views  led  "into  gross  and 
enormous  practices."  Thomas  Story  says  of  these  (see  Journal,  p.  192), 
"  They  frequently  come  into  our  meetings,  and  rant,  sing  and  dance, 
and  act  like  anticks  and  madmen,  thro^^ing  dust  in  the  face  of  our 
ministers  when  preaching." 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  character  of  those  who  joined  the 
Society,  Ave  may  quote  again  from  William  Penn.  He  says,  "  though 
not  great  and  learned  in  the  esteem  of  this  world  (for  then  they  had 
not  wanted  followers  upon  their  own  credit  and  authority),  yet  they 
were  generally  of  the  most  sober  of  the  several  persuasions  they  were  in 
{i.e.  before  uniting  with  Friends),  and  of  the  most  repute  for  religion  ; 
and  many  of  them  of  good  capacity,  substance,  and  account  among  men." 

The  following  selection  of  names  from  the  early  marriage  records  is  a 
slight  indication  of  the  mental  bias  of  the  parents  : — Revolution  Six- 
smith,  Hallelujah  Fisher,  Marvellous  Scanfield,  Obedience  Waring, 
Returned  Elgar,  Damaris  Davis,  Silence  Williams,  Chasten  Hoine, 
Temperance  Poor,  Obedience  Cotter,  Charity  Harford,  Discipline 
Matthews. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DISCIPLINE  UP  TO  THE 
ESTABLISH3IEXT  OF  THE  SIX- WEEKS  ^JIEETING, 

INCLUDING  SOME  XOTES  ON  THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  are  kept  thus  separate,  as 
presenting  a  clearer  view  of  the  rise  of  the  discipline  than 
if  intermingled  with  the  incidents  of  the  narrative. 

From  the  earliest  times  in  the  history  of  the  Society  general 
meetings  for  conference,  similar  to  those  among  other  sects, 
especially  the  Baptists,  were  common  also  with  Friends. 
They  were  confined  to  no  particular  place,  nor  at  first  held  at 
any  set  time,  but  were  convened  as  circumstances  seemed  to 
require  them,  being  attended  by  deputies  from  various  locali- 
ties. In  these  we  see  the  germs  from  which  the  Yearly 
Meeting  eventually  arose,  x^lso  out  of  other  assemblies  of  a 
smaller  character  within  particular  districts,  held  usually  once 
a  quarter,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
these  (so  far  as  the  Society  in  general  is  concerned)  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  meetings  regularly  established 
prior  to  1666-7,  when,  in  addition  to  such,  the  Monthly 
Meetings  were  settled  all  over  the  nation. 

In  London  the  circumstances  of  the  case  led  to  somewhat 
more  special  arrangements  at  an  earlier  date. 

Here  large  numbers  had  been  collected  from  a  mixed 
multitude,  having  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  one 
another  ;  and  excessive  labour  fell  upon  the  various  ministers 
in  attending  numerous  meetings  among  them  ;  also  in  conduct- 
ing disputes  and  debates  with  opposers,  and  answering  in  print 
the  attacks  of  adversaries  whose  works  were  constantly  issuing 
from  the  press.  Hence  arose  in  Edward  Burrough's  time, 
before  the  establishment  of  any  Monthly  Meetings,  arrange- 
ments as  to  meetings  for  a  care  over  the  Churches,  which 
may  be  best  given  in  his  own  terms  as  abbreviated  from  an 
explanatory  paper  issued  by  him  in  1662  shortly  before  his 
decease,  and  much  treasured  as  ''parting  words"  by  his 
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friends.  (The  Paper  will  be  found  in  extenso  in  Letters, 
pp.  294-310):— 

^Mt  having  pleased  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth 

to  move  .  .  .  divers  of  ns  .  .  to  come  to 
this  'great  city'  of  London,  to  publish  and  declare  the 
message  of  eternal  life  which  we  had  received  power  from  the 
Father  to  do  .  .  .  we  entered  this  city  .  .  .  and 
though  we  met  with  .  .  .  many  trials  and  much  opposi- 
tion from  men  of  all  conditions,  yet  we  were  not  discouraged 

but  went  on  in  boldness  and  confidence  in  God 
.  .  .  and  ...  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  us  and 
prosper  His  work  in  our  hands  .  .  .  and  though  we 
appeared  at  first  in  much  weakness  .  .  .  and  had  no 
man  to  stand  by  us,  or  to  help  to  bear  our  burdens,  at 
our  first  coming  to  this  place,  as  being  strangers  both  in  body 
and  spirit  to  the  whole  city,  yet  ...  as  we  began  so  we 
went  on  in  the  name  and  power  of  Christ  Jesus. 
And  in  the  space  of  about  two  years'  time  truth  was  much 
spread,  and  many  were  convinced  .  .  .  and  we  have  in 
a  measure  seen  the  blessed  effect  of  the  travail  of  our  souls, 
and  are  satisfied.  And,  as  I  have  said,  in  some  space  of  time 
after  our  coming  to  this  city,  the  work  of  the  Lord  was  much 
increased  .  .  .  and  many  occasions  happened  and  divers 
matters  came  to  pass  daily  .  .  .  such  as  so  properly  did 
not  belong  to  us  of  the  ministry  ...  as  to  the  Friends 
of  the  city  ...  to  wit.  Concerning  providing  con- 
venient meeting-places  for  the  publishing  of  truth, 
care  for  the  poor  .  .  .  the  sick  .  .  .  weak  and 
impotent  .  .  .  also  placing  servants  in  honest  employ- 
ment who  had  been  turned  out  of  their  places  for  receiving 
the  truth,  which  services    .    .    .    were  not  so  proper  for  us 

being  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
.  in  preaching  ...  in  answering  books 
and  in  disputes  and  contentions  with  such  as  opposed  the 
truth.  .  .  .  Therefore  .  .  .  seeing  the  necessity 
.  .  .  we  did  ordain  and  appoint  that  the  men  Friends  of 
the  city  or  the  ancientest  of  them  in  the  truth  (not  excluding 
any)  should  meet  together  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  or  else- 
where once  in  the  fortnight,  or  once  a  month,  as  they  in  the 
wisdom  of  God  should  find  it  necessary,  .  .  .  that  in  all 
things  in  the  respects  before  mentioned  good  and  wholesome 
order  .  .  .  might  be  carried  on.  Thus  was  your  meet- 
ing of  men    .    .    .    appointed — not  to  be  divided,    .    .  . 
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ye  contrary  to  us  and  we  to  you  .  .  .  but  we  to  go  on 
in  the  ministry.  ...  to  the  gathering  of  more  to  the 
Lord  and  ...  ye  to  go  on  .  .  .  in  dear  and  tender 
unity  ...  to  the  good  government  and  well  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  Friends  in  outward  things,  and  all  this  effected 
through  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord  God  manifest  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  in  our  concurrence  together  in 
the  same  .  .  .  without  the  least  grain  of  contempt  one 
of  another,  or  lordliness  over  one  another."  Edward  Bur- 
rough  next  proceeds  to  discourse  under  different  heads  as 
to  the  objects  and  duties  of  this  meeting.  "  First,  it  is 
to  consist  of  just  and  righteous  men  .  .  .  not  limited  to 
a  number  of  persons,  but  freedom  for  all  Friends  in  truth 
(none  excepted)  as  they  are  moved  to  come  for  the  service  of 
truth.  Second,  that  the  meeting  be  kept  once  a  week  or 
fcnirteen  days  .  .  .  to  be  conducted  not  as  a  worldly 
assembly  .  .  .  seeking  to  outspeak  and  overreach  one 
another  in  discourse  .  .  .  not  deciding  affairs  by  the 
greater  vote  .  .  .  but  hearing  and  determining  every 
matter  coming  before  you  in  the  love,  coolness,  gentleness,  and 
dear  unity.  .  .  .  Third,  in  case  of  difficulties  arising,  such 
to  be  left  until  more  Friends  that  are  anciently  grown  in  the 
truth  have  the  understanding  of  the  matter.  Fourthly,  dis- 
putes between  Friends,  or  a  Friend  and  a  stranger,  concern- 
ing outward  things,  as  bargains,  debts,  or  the  like,  the 
meeting  itself,  or  its  committee,  to  inquire  into  and  endeavour 
to  settle  it.  Fifthly,  record  to  be  made  by  the  meeting  of  all 
births,  marriages,  and  burials.  Sixthly,  care  for  the  poor 
that  believe  and  profess  the  truth  ;  the  meeting  of  women 
Friends  particularly  to  help  in  this  service,  which  meeting," 
Edward  Burrough  says, ''was appointed  by  us  .  .  .  some 
years  since  the  appointment  of  the  men's  meeting  .  .  . 
as  it  was  not  so  proper  for  the  men  as  for  the  women  to  visit 
the  sick  and  to  search  out  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  weak, 
widows,  and  aged.  Seventhly,  care  to  be  taken  for  collecting 
and  preserving  accounts  of  sufferings."  Counsel  and  en- 
couragement is  extended  under  all  these  heads.  "  Being 
moved,"  as  E.  B.  says,  ''  so  to  write  in  the  name,  power,  and 
authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'^  And  he  dates  his 
paper  as  issued  in  the  "  ninth  year  of  the  publishing  of  truth 
in  this  city." 

Such  were  the  arrangements  for  conducting  the  discipline 
in  London,  during  the  time  of  Edward  Burrough  and  the 
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early  preachers ;  the  next  change  in  London  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Monthly  Meetings — these  had  been  held  in  the 
north  as  early  as  1653  (at  Swarthmoor).  Afterwards,  when 
Friends'  views  had  spread,  such  were  held  in  Cheshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Westmorland,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Bishoprick 
[Durham],  and  Yorkshire,  and  edge  of  Wales  ;  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Elders  at  Swarthmoor,  composed  of  representatives 
from  most  places,  it  was  settled  to  have  Monthly  Meetings 
everywhere;  nevertheless,  these  did  not  become  general  in 
the  nation,  nor  were  adopted  in  London,  until  166(3-7-8. 

It  was  under  such  simple  arrangements  as  this  Two- Weeks 
Meeting  and  Women's  Meeting,  described  by  E.  Burrough, 
that  the  Society  in  London  maintained  its  ground,  and  grew 
up  a  numerous  body,  numbering  many  thousand  members ; 
and  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  its  existence,  no  further 
organisation  seemed  requisite.  But  as  persecution  struck 
down  the  early  preachers,  one  by  one,  restraining  them 
by  imprisonment  from  their  swiftly  circulating  visits,  or 
silencing  them  for  ever  by  death,  this  large  body  gathered 
from  all  sorts  of  sects,  becoming  deprived  of  the  services  of 
those  gifted  men  (whose  prophetic  fervour  had  called  it  into 
being),  showed  symptoms  of  internal  disorder,  which  might 
well  arouse  the  anxious  thought  of  all  concerned  in  its  welfare. 

It  is  evident  from  his  Journal  that  George  Fox  felt  this 
deeply,  when  he  again  visited  London  in  the  winter  of  1666. 
He  was  himself  but  just  released  from  an  imprisonment  of 
nearly  three  years'  duration,  under  the  rigour  of  which  his 
naturally  powerful  frame  had  almost  succumbed,  and  within 
and  around  the  London  circle  he  found  signs  of  trouble  and 
desolation.  The  city  he  had  left  so  crowded  was  now  a  ruin, 
two-thirds  of  its  citizens  homeless,  their  dwellings  having  been 
burnt  to  ashes.  He  himself  was  weak  in  body,  and  his  limbs 
swollen  from  cruel  hardships.  His  early  companions  in  the 
ministry  (the  valiant  sixty"  that  had  gone  forth  two  and 
two  all  over  the  land)  were  nearly  all  in  prison,  or  had  been 
removed  by  death,  and  the  companies  and  congregations 
they  had  been  the  means  of  gathering  had  been  sifted  by 
persecution,  and  (still  worse)  were  suffering  from  internal  dis- 
sensions. It  was  clear  some  decided  course  must  be  taken, 
that  the  most  pressing  necessity  existed  to  secure  some  power 
of  self-regulation  in  the  body  itself,  without  which  the  London 
Society  would  to  all  appearances  have  become  dispersed. 

Amongst  the  troubles  from  within  under  which  it  was  then 
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suffering,  none  occasioned  more  anxiety  than  the  schism  of 
John  Perrot,  who,  without  attracting  such  public  notice  as 
poor  James  Naylor  had  done,  was  really  the  cause  of  more 
dissension  in  the  community. 

"Little  in  person,"  (as  Thomas  Ellwood  says,)  ''yet  great 
in  opinion  of  himself,"  John  Perrot  had  in  earlier  life  started 
for  Rome,  in  the  full  persuasion  it  was  his  mission  to  convert 
the  Pope  to  Friends'  views,  and  although  his  imprisonment 
there  might  have  shaken  his  belief  in  the  soundness  of  his 
calling,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  be  one  of 
those  who  troubled  his  friends ;  he  had  now,  under  show  of 
great  sanctity,  adopted  the  peculiar  idea  that  it  was  wrong 
to  raise  the  hat  in  prayer,  whether  when  listening  to  others 
or  when  personally  so  engaged,  and  a  great  many  were  drawn 
away  by  his  specious  views  (of  which  Thomas  Ellwood 
himself  was  for  a  time  one).* 

The  subject  occasioned  great  dissension,  and  was  threatening 
a  schism  at  the  time  of  George  Fox's  visit.  On  no  occasion 
perhaps  was  his  power  over  his  fellow  believers  more  strongly 
manifested  :  ''  Pure  as  a  bell  and  stiff  as  a  tree "  (as  his 
persecuting  gaolers  had  said),  he  moved  among  his  friends 
with  an  apostolic  grace — still  under  physical  suffering,  active 
when  nature  would  have  asked  for  repose,  scarce  able  to  ride 
or  walk  for  pain,  his  whole  soul  was  poured  out  for  his  friends' 
and  the  cause's  sake.  He  held  meetings  among  them  that 
lasted  day  after  day  for  several  days  in  succession,  where 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  deep  solemnity  prevailed.  Here 
the  same  voice  that  had  struck  the  first  key-notes  which  the 
early  preachers  had  taken  as  their  texts,  now  raised  the 
clear  sound  of  warning,  and  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  love 
which  his  presence  seemed  to  beget,  the  eyes  of  objectors  were 
opened  to  see  their  errors,  and  dissension  was  stayed.  John 
Perrot,  the  author  of  the  mischief,  emigrated  to  America, 
where,  subsequently  leaving  the  Society,  he  ended  his  career 
in  some  political  influence,  but  became  in  that  official  capacity 
a  persecutor  of  Friends,  though  they  held  the  same  views 
which  he  had  formerly  (but  in  vain)  sought  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  Pope. 

This  immediate  cause  of  danger  being  removed,  and  brotherly 
unity  restored,  George  Fox's  next  care  was  to  provide  some 


*  It  was  also  noted  by  Sewel  the  historian,  as  one  of  Perrot's  "  extra- 
vagant steps,  that  he  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow." 
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arrangements  whereby  a  principle  of  self-regulation  might 
become  developed  in  the  community,  and  disorders  such  as 
had  arisen  be  checked  or  removed.  The  original  Meeting  for 
Discipline,  held  once  a  fortnight,  had  obviously  become 
inadequate  to  exercise  due  care  over  so  large  an  area  as  the 
whole  London  district  presented,  and  under  George  Fox's 
advice,  its  sphere  became  now  confined  to  the  space  within 
the  walls,  whilst  the  remaining  extensive  and  populous  dis- 
tricts were  subdivided  into  live  other  Monthly  Meetings,  to 
which  were  committed  more  important  duties  of  oversight 
than  the  earlier  meetings  had  exercised.  '^Then  was  I  moved  of 
the  Lord,"  are  the  words  in  which  George  Fox  in  his  Journal 
records  these  arrangements,  to  recommend  the  setting  up  of 

Five  monthly  meetings  of  men  and  women  in  the  City  of 
London  ...  to  take  care  of  God's  glory,  and  to  admonish 
and  exhort  such  as  walked  disorderly  or  carelessly,  and  not 
according  to  truth."  Later  on,  some  few  months  further, 
special  directions  are  mentioned  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 
^'  I  was  moved  to  exhort  them  to  bring  all  their  marriages  to 
the  men's  and  women's  meetings,  that  so  care  might  be 
taken  to  prevent  those  disorders  that  had  been  committed  by 
some."  The  rectifying  of  these  disorders  became  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  business  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  when  first 
established,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  account  given 
of  Southwark  Meeting,  which  happens  to  be  oiily  one  of  the 
group  in  which  the  first  volume  of  the  records  has  been  pre- 
served. It  contains  ample  evidence  of  the  need  there  must 
have  been  for  such  meetings,  and  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  in 
London  it  was,  as  G.  F.  says  in  his  Journal  of  the  country, 
^'  great  reformation  was  made  amongst  people  by  these  meet- 
ings, insomuch  as  the  very  justices  took  notice  of  the  usefulness 
and  service  thereof."  Thus  the  Society,  previously  knowing 
little  of  corporate  aid  and  counsels,  dependent  upon  the 
personal  influence  of  gifted  ministers  and  others,  became 
associated  together  in  groups,  each  member  taking  his  share  as 
a  burden-bearer,  all    watching  over  one  another  for  good." 

Thus  remarks  George  Fox  in  his  Journal :  — "  Since  these 
meetings  have  been  settled,  many  mouths  have  been  opened 
in  thanksgiving,  and  have  blest  the  Lord  God,  that  ever  he 
did  send  me  forth  in  this  service.  Yea,  with  tears,  many 
have  praised  the  I^ord.  For  now  all  coming  to  have  a  care 
for  God's  honour  and  glory.  All  to  see  that  all  who  profess 
the  truth,  do  walk  in  the  truth,  and  order  their  conversations 
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aright.  All  having  this  care  upon  them,  and  being  exercised 
in  his  holy  spirit,  may  know  and  partake  of  the  government 
of  Christ."  .  .  .  "  These  come  to  inherit  and  possess — 

'  The  joyfnl  order  of  the  joyful  Gospel, 
The  comfortable  order  of  the  comfortable  Gospel, 
The  glorious  order  of  the  glorious  Gospel, 
The  everlasting  order  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,' 

and  these  shall  see  the  government  of  Christ.  .  .  .  the  First 
and  the  Last — the  Beginning  and  the  Ending — the  Founda- 
tion of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Amen." 

What  George  Fox's  views  were  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Meetings  for  Discipline  should  be  conducted,  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  adding  at  length  a  paper  which  he  drew  up  on 
this  subject,  which  is  to  be  found  entered  in  MS.  on  the 
books  of  several  of  the  London  Meetings. 

Friends'  felloicship  must  he  in  the  Spirit,  and  all  Friends  must 
know  one  another  in  the  Spirit  and  Power  of  God. 

First,  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  country,  two  or  three  being 
gathered  from  them  to  go  to  the  general  meetings,  for  to 
give  notice  one  to  another,  if  there  be  any  that  walks  not  in  the 
truth,  and  have  been  convinced  and  gone  from  truth,  and  so 
dishonoureth  God,  that  some  may  be  ordered  from  the 
meeting  to  go  and  exhort  such,  and  bring  to  the  next 
General  Meeting  what  they  say. 

2ndly. — If  any  that  profess  the  truth  follows  pleasures, 
drunkenness,  gamings,  or  is  not  faithful  in  their  callings  and 
dealings,  nor  honest  nor  just,  but  runs  into  debt,  and  so 
brings  a  scandal  upon  the  truth,  Friends  may  give  notice  to 
the  General  Meeting  (if  there  be  any  such)  and  some  may  be 
ordered  to  go  and  exhort  them,  and  bring  in  their  answer 
next  General  Meeting. 

3rdly. — And  if  any  goes  disorderly  together  in  marriage, 
contrary  to  practice  of  the  holy  men  of  God,  and  assemblies 
of  the  righteous  in  all  ages  who  declared  it  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  righteous,  when  they  took  one  another  (all  things  being 
clear),  and  they  both  being  free  from  any  other,  and  when 
they  do  go  together,  and  take  one  another,  let  there  not  be 
less  than  a  dozen  friends  and  relations  present  (according  to 
your  usual  order)  having  first  acquainted  the  Men's  Meeting, 
and  they  have  clearness  and  unity  with  them,  and  that  it  may 
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be  recorded  in  a  book  according  to  the  word  and  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  ;  and  if  any  walk  contrary  to  the  truth 
herein,  let  some  be  ordered  to  speak  to  them  and  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  next  General  Meeting. 

4thly. — And  all  that  be  widows  (which  have  children)  and 
do  intend  to  marry,  let  query  be  made  what  she  hath  done 
for  her  children.  If  there  be  no  will  made,  then  let  such  part 
of  her  late  husband's  estate  be  set  out  for  her  children  as  is 
equal  and  according  to  truth,  and  what  they  can  do  afterwards 
let  them  do  also ;  and  where  there  is  a  will  made,  let  those 
legacies  and  portions  be  improved  and  secured  before  marriage 
for  the  children  of  the  deceased,  with  what  more  they  can  do 
for  them,  and  then,  when  these  things  are  done,  let  them  be 
recorded  in  a  book  at  the  next  General  Meeting. 

5thly. — And,  also,  all  widows  in  all  your  General  Meetings, 
let  them  be  taken  notice  of  and  informed  and  encouraged  in 
their  outward  business,  that  there  be  not  any  hindrance  to 
them  in  their  inward  growth,  and  so  carefully  looked  after,  that 
they  may  be  nourished  and  cherished,  and  so  preserved  in  the 
truth  that  love  may  be  increased ;  and  if  they  have  many 
children  to  put  out  apprentices,  or  servants  that  may  be  a 
burden  to  them,  to  bring  them  up,  let  friends  take  care  to  ease 
them  by  putting  them  forth  as  may  be  meet.  Let  all  those 
things  be  looked  into  by  every  meeting,  and  notice  thereof 
given  to  the  next  General  Meeting,  and  then  some  ordered 
to  see  that  all  things  are  done  according  to  truth  and 
righteousness. 

6thly. — And  all  such  as  marry  by  the  Priests  of  Baal,  who 
are  the  rough  hands  of  Esau,  and  fists  of  wickedness  and 
bloody  hands,  and  who  have  had  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
our  brethren,  and  are  the  cause  of  all  the  banishment  of  our 
brethren,  and  have  spoiled  so  many  of  their  goods,  casting 
into  prison,  and  keeps  many  hundreds  at  this  day.  Such  as 
goes  to  them  for  wives  or  husbands,  must  come  to  judgment 
and  condemnation  of  that  spirit  that  lead  them  to  Baal,  and 
of  BaaFs  priests  also,  or  else  Friends  that  keeps  their  habita- 
tions must  write  against  them  and  Baal  both ;  for  from 
Genesis  to  the  Revelations  you  never  read  of  any  priest  that 
married  people  ;  but  it  is  God's  ordinance,  and  whom  God 
joins  together  let  no  man  put  asunder  ;  and  they  took  one 
another  in  the  assemblies  of  the  righteous  when  all  things 
were  clear.  Therefore,  let  all  these  things  be  inquired  into 
and  brought  to  the  General  Meeting,  and  from  thence  some 
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ordered  to  go  to  them  and  to  return  what  they  say  at  your 
next  meeting.  And  all  these,  before  they  or  any  of  them  be 
left  as  heathens  or  written  against,  let  them  be  three  or  four 
times  gone  to,  that  they  may  have  Gospel  order,  so  that  if  it 
be  possible  they  may  come  to  that  which  did  convince  them 
to  condemn  their  unrighteous  doings  that  so  you  may  not 
leave  a  hoof  in  Egypt. 

Tthly . — And  all  such  as  wears  their  hats  when  Friends  prays, 
and  are  gotten  into  the  old  rotten  principle  of  the  Ranters, 
who  set  up  the  wearing  thereof  in  opposition  to  the  power  of 
God,  and  therein  upholds  it  which  is  condemned  by  it,  and 
the  power  of  God  is  gone  over  it,  and  them  who  are  ranted 
from  the  truth,  and  have  stopped  many  Avho  were  coming 
into  it  (that  the  very  world  can  say  you  are  in  confusion  and 
divided,  and  gone  from  your  first  principle,  who  said  you 
were  of  one  heart,  and  one  mind,  and  one  soul)  ;  and  there- 
fore that  spirit  must  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord,  that  they  may  come  to  that  which  did  at  first 
convince  them  ;  and  notice  must  be  given  to  the  General 
Meeting  of  all  these  things,  and  from  thence  some  must  be 
ordered  to  go  to  exhort  them  that  be  in  such  things  to  come 
to  the  first  principle  that  did  at  first  convince  them,  that  they 
may  come  over  such  things,  and  Eriends  must  stand  up  in 
the  noble  seed  of  God  to  judge  the  world  and  all  the  fallen 
angels. 

8thly. — And  in  all  your  meetings  let  notice  be  given  to  the 
General  Meetings  of  all  the  poor,  and  when  you  have  heard 
that  there  is  many  more  poor  belongs  to  one  meeting  than  to 
another,  and  that  meeting  thereby  burdened  and  oppressed, 
let  the  rest  of  the  meetings  assist  and  help  them,  so  that  you 
may  ease  one  another,  and  help  to  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  and  so  see  that  nothing  be 
lacking  according  to  the  apostle's  words.  Mark,  nothing 
lacking,  then  all  is  well.  ...  So  there  is  not  to  be  a 
beggar  now  amongst  the  Christians,  according  to  the  law  of 
Jesus,  as  there  was  not  to  be  any  amongst  the  Jews,  according 
to  the  law  of  God. 

9thly. — And  also  all  men  that  hunts  after  wouien  from 
woman  to  woman,  and  also  women  whose  affections  runs 
sometimes  after  one  man  and  soon  after  to  another,  and  so 
hold  one  another  in  affection,  and  so  draws  out  the  affec- 
tions one  of  another,  and  after  a  while  leaves  one  another 
and  goes  to  others,  and  does  the  same  thing,  this  doing  makes 
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more  like  Sodom  than  saints,  and  is  not  of  God's  moving  nor 
joining  where  they  are  not  to  be  parted.  E'or  marriage  is 
God's  ordinance  and  God's  command  one  to  another,  and  in 
that  they  feel  the  power  of  God. 

lOthly. — And  that  notice  be  taken  of  all  evil  speakers, 
backbiters,  slanderers,  and  foolish  talkers  and  idle  jesters,  for 
all  these  things  corrupts  good  manners  and  is  not  according  to 
the  saints  and  holy  ones  whose  words  are  seasoned  with  salt, 
nn'nistering  grace  to  the  hearers. 

llthly. — And  all  such  who  are  tale  carriers  and  railers 
whose  work  is  to  sow  dissension,  are  to  be  reproved  and  ad- 
monished ;  for  such  do  not  bring  people  into  the  Unity  of  the 
Spirit,  but  by  such  doings  comes  to  lose  their  own  conditions. 

12thly. — And  all  such  as  goes  up  and  down  to  cheat  by 
borrowing  and  getting  money  of  friends  in  by-places  (and 
have  cheated  several). 

13thly. — And  if  there  happen  any  differences  between 
friend  and  friend  of  any  matters,  and  if  it  cannot  be  ended 
before  the  General  Meeting,  let  half  a  dozen  Friends  from  the 
General  Meeting  be  ordered  to  put  a  steady  end  thereto,  that 
justice  may  be  speedily  done,  that  no  difference  may  rest  or 
remain  amongst  any  (and  let  yonr  General  Meeting  be  once 
in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  and  to  be  appointed  at  such  places 
as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the  most  of  Friends  to  meet  in). 
So  that  the  house  may  be  cleansed  of  all  that  is  contrary  to 
purity,  virtue,  light,  life,  and  Spirit  and  power  of  God.  So 
that  Friends  may  not  be  one  another's  sorrow  and  trouble,  but 
one  another's  joy  and  crown  in  the  Lord. 

14thly, — And  all  Friends  see  that  your  children  be  trained 
up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  soberness  and  holiness,  and 
righteousness,  temperance  and  meekness,  and  gentleness, 
lowliness  and  modesty  in  their  apparel  and  carriage,  and  so  to 
exhort  your  children  and  families  in  the  truth  that  the  Lord 
may  be  glorified  in  all  your  families,  and  teach  your  children 
when  they  are  young,  then  will  they  remember  it  when  they 
are  old,  according  to  Solomon.  So  that  your  children  may  be 
a  blessing  to  you  and  not  a  curse. 

lothly. — And  that  Friends  do  buy  convenient  burying- 
places,  as  Abraham  did,  who  bought  a  place  to  bury  his  dead, 
and  would  not  bury  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  ; 
and  Jacob  was  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  Joseph,  and  they 
were  buried  in  their  grandfather's  and  great-grandfather's 
burying-places  :  and  so  Friends  to  buy  decent  burying-places 
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for  your  meetings  (and  to  keep  out  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Sodomites,  Egyptians,  and  Canaanites,  which  corrupts  the 
earth),  and  let  them  be  decently  and  well  fenced — that  you 
may  condemn  the  world  in  all  things. 

IGthly.— And  also  that  Friends  do  buy  necessary  books  for 
the  registering  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  as  the  holy 
men  of  God  did  of  old,  as  you  may  read  through  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  every  one  may  be  ready  to  give  a  testimony  and 
certificate  thereof  if  need  require,  or  any  be  called  thereunto. 

ITthly. —  And  also  that  the  sufferings  of  Friends  (of  all 
kinds  of  sufferings)  in  all  the  counties  be  gathered  up  and  put 
together,  and  sent  to  the  General  Meeting,  and  so  sent  to 
London,  to  Ellis  Hookes,  that  nothing  of  the  memorial  of  the 
blood  and  cruel  sufferings  of  your  brethren  be  lost,  which 
shall  stand  as  a  testimony  against  the  murdering  spirit  of  this 
world,  and  be  to  the  praise  of  the  everlasting  power  of  the 
Lord  in  the  ages  to  come,  who  supported  and  upheld  them 
in  such  hardships  and  cruelties ;  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever.  Amen. 

ISthlv. — And  let  enquiry  be  made  concerning  all  such  as 
do  pay  tithes,  which  makes  void  the  testimony  and  sufferings 
of  our  brethren  who  have  suffered,  many  of  them  to  death, 
by  which  many  widows  and  fatherless  have  been  made,  and 
which  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  martyrs,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
righteous  in  this  present  age  ;  all  such  are  to  be  enquired 
into,  and  to  be  exhorted. 

19thly. — And  let  enquiry  be  made  concerning  all  prisoners 
that  are  poor,  that  they  may  be  relieved,  and  so  encouraged 
in  their  sufferings,  and  also  that  care  be  taken  for  their 
wives  and  families  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  supply 
of  outward  things,  and  let  enquiry  be  made  how  many 
prisoners  there  are  in  all  the  prisons  in  the  county.  Let 
diligent  enquiry  be  made  into  all  these  things  at  every 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  at  every  Quarterly  3Ieeting,  and  to 
take  care  accordingly. 

Dear  friends  be  faithful  in  the  service  of  God,  and  mind 
the  Lord's  business,  and  be  diligent,  and  bring  the  power  of 
the  Lord  over  all  those  that  have  gainsaid  it,  and  all  you 
that  be  faithful  go  to  visit  them  all  that  have  been  con- 
vinced, from  house  to  house,  that  if  it  be  possible  you  may 
not  leave  a  hoof  in  Egypt ;  and  so  every  one  go  seek  the  lost 
sheep  and  bring  him  home  on  your  backs  to  the  fold,  and 
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there  will  be  more  joy  of  that  one  sheep  than  the  ninety-nine 
in  the  fold. 

And  my  dear  friends  live  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  which 
is  gentle  and  pure,  from  above,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  and 
bear  one  another's  infirmities  and  weaknesses,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ ;  and  if  any  weakness  should  appear  in  any 
in  your  meetings,  not  for  any  to  lay  it  open  and  tell  it 
abroad ;  that  is  not  wisdom  that  doth  so,  for  love  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  love  preserves  and  edifies  the  body, 
and  they  that  dwell  in  love  dwells  in  God,  for  He  is  love,  and 
love  is  not  provoked.  And,  therefore,  keep  the  law  of  love, 
which  keeps  down  that  which  is  provoked,  for  that  which  is 
provoked  hath  words  which  is  for  condemnation,  therefore  let 
the  law  of  love  be  amongst  you,  it  will  keep  down  that  which 
is  provoked  and  its  words,  and  so  the  body  edifies  itself  in 
love. 

Copies  of  this  to  be  sent  all  abroad  amongst  Friends  in 
their  men's  meetings.  G.  F.* 

In  these  minutes,  or  "  Canons"  as  some  have  termed  them, 
is  to  be  found  the  germ  of  much  of  the  subsequent  disciplinary 
action  of  the  Society ;  they  contain  also,  in  a  condensed  form, 
the  counsel  which  George  Fox  from  time  to  time  through- 
out his  life  felt  it  right  to  issue.  This  is  to  be  found  in 
extPMSo  in  a  great  variety  of  pastoral  letters  and  addresses 
in  the  second  of  the  three  volumes  of  his  works  (the  first 
.of  these  is  the  Journal,  the  third  contains  his  Doctrinal 
Treatises,  and  this  second  may  be  termed  a  collection  of 
his  Pastoral  Letters  and  Epistles).  No  one  can  read  these 
last,  and  compare  them  with  the  works  of  the  other  early 
Friends,  without  seeing  the  pre-eminent  position  he  took 
(even  among  that  array  of  devoted  preachers  and  evangelisers) 
on  all  questions  affecting  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  which,  says  George  Whitehead,  "  greatly  was  his 
Christian  care."  To  him,  as  long  as  he  lived  (and  his  service 
lasted  some  forty-five  years),  all  gave,  as  it  were,  an  instinctive 
deference,  admitting  that  he  sought  not  his  own,  and,  like 
Moses  of  old,  was  one  of  the  meekest  of  men.      God  "  (says 

*  There  is  no  date  to  this  document,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
framed  about  1668.  It  is  found  entered  in  the  MS.  books  of  most  of 
the  London  Meetings,  also  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  G.  Fox's  advices 
used  to  be  periodically  read  in  meetings,  notice  of  such  l)eing  the  case 
occurring  as  late  as  1776. 
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William  Penii)  had  visibly  cloathed  him  with  a  Divine 
preference  and  authority."  Now  George  Fox's  desire  was  to 
use  this  influence  (he  undoubtedly  possessed)  to  bring  his 
friends,  not,  as  he  says,  to  myself,  but  to  his  glory  that  sent 
me  ...  .  and  when  I  turned  you  to  Him  that  is  able  to 
save  you  I  left  you  to  Him." — Epist.  p.  341.  Hence,  as  his 
life's  work  drew  toward  a  close,  the  same  principles  that  had 
led  him  to  encourage  the  local  self-government  by  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  their  association  into  Quarterly  Meetings, 
tended  towards  the  development  in  power  of  that  Annual 
General  Assembly  which  might  exercise  among  them  a  chief 
voice  and  control,  which  so  long  as  he  himself  lived  seemed 
instinctively  accorded  to  him.  Not  until  after  the  decease  of 
George  Fox  and  his  immediate  cotemporaries  do  we  find  the 
Yearly  Meeting  (although  existing  parallel  with  them)  draw- 
ing forward  towards  that  power  in  the  Church  it  has  now 
become.  The  history  of  this  meeting,  to  become  understood, 
requires  much  searching  among  its  records  and  minutes ;  and 
it  is  to  be  wished  this  might  yet  more  be  done,  as  it  would 
form  an  instructive  picture  of  the  progress  of  the  discipline 
amongst  the  body.  The  epitome  given  in  the  Meetings  of 
Discipline  Book,  as  also  that  in  the  Preface  to  the  published 
Epistles,  is  far  from  complete,  and  what  is  here  said  can  be 
taken  only  as  a  sketch. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  was  from  its  commencement  of  a  two- 
fold nature :  first  and  chiefly,  a  gathering  of  public  Friends 
{i.e.  ministers),  to  confer  together  on  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  and  watch  over  one  another  in  their  service  (for,  in 
the  beginning,  the  brethren  in  the  ministry  watched  over 
their  fellow-labourers  in  the  Gospel,  no  such  order  as  elders 
being  at  first  known — the  term  when  used  meaning,  as  ex- 
plained in  speaking  of  the  Baptists,  ministers).  Then,  in  1672, 
it  was  agreed  to  give  the  Quarterly  Meeting  a  direct  repre- 
sentation, viz.  one  or  two  of  each  county  y^  are  concerned 
in  the  publick  service  of  the  Truth  ....  to  be  chosen 
p^  y^  Qi'ly-  Meetings  ....  for  y*  purpose."  But  the  next 
year,  1673,  it  was  thought  best  to  discontinue  this  repre- 
sentative element  until  Friends  in  God's  wisdom  shall  see 
further  occasion ;  but  that  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends 
who  labour  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  do  continue  as  for- 
merly appointed."  Thus  for  four  years  more  the  ministers 
alone  formed  the  Annual  Assembly  in  London  ;  but  in  1677 
the  invitation  for  deputies  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  was 
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renewed,  and  the  year  after  it  was  said  in  inviting  them  that 
they  were  to  attend,  not  only  as  to  sufferings  (which  would 
seem  to  have  been  their  business  when  they  came  up  in  1673), 
^'  but  for  the  more  general  service  of  Truth  and  Body  of 
Friends  in  all  those  things  wherein  we  may  be  capable  to 
serve  one  another  in  Love."  Next  year  a  similar  invitation 
was  issued,  and  ever  since  the  representative  element  has  been 
formally  recognised,  and  thereby  the  Yearly  Meeting  has 
come  to  its  position  of  legislative  importance  in  the  Church, 
though  it  acquired  it  but  gradually.  Its  action  may  be  some- 
what traced  in  reference  to  one  branch  of  its  labours — the 
Avell-known  Queries.  These  first  appear  four  years  after 
the  meeting  had  thus  become  representative,  and  were  as 
follow : — 

1682.  1.  What  Friends  in  the  ministry  in  their  respective 
counties  departed  this  life  since  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  ? 

2.  What  Friends  imprisoned  for  their  testimony  have 

died  since  last  Yearly  Meeting  ? 

3.  How  the  Truth  hath  prospered  among  themselves 

since  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  and  how  Friends 
are  in  peace  and  unity  ? 

These  were  the  first  Queries  ;  and  no  change  or  increase  in 
their  number  was  made  until  six  years  after  George  Fox's 
death,  when,  in  1696,  they  were  altered  to  the  eight  following 
questions :  — 

1.  What  sufferings  ? 

2.  What  present  prisoners  ? 

3.  How  many  discharged,  and  when  ? 

4.  How  many  died  prisoners,  and  the  time  when  ? 

5.  How  many  Public  Friends  died,  and  when? 

6.  How   many  meeting-houses   builded,    and  what 

meetings  added  in  each  county,  since  last  year? 

7.  What  signal  judgments  have  come  upon  perse- 

cutors ? 

8.  How  Truth  prospers,  and  Friends  are  in  unity,  in 

their  respective  counties  ? 

Four  years  later  (1700)  an  addition  was  made  to  the  eighth 
Query,  viz.  How  have  the  former  advices  of  this  meeting 
relating  to  their  godly  care  for  the  good  education  of  their 
children  in  the  way  of  truth  and  plainness  of  habit  and  speech 
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been  practised  ?  and  it  was  "■  advised  Friends  bring  brief 
and  direct  answers  to  the  Questions  drawn  up  at  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  brought  in  writing  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.'^ 
In  1701  it  was  agreed  to  suspend  the  question  No.  7 — 
seeing  through  the  good  providence  of  God  and  favour 
of  the  government  we  have  our  liberties  ;  "  and  instead  of 
this,  two  years  later  (1703)  No.  7  was  made  to  read  thus: — 
"  How  are  the  several  advices  of  this  meeting  being  put  in 
practice  ?  " 

Up  to  this  time  it  would  seem  (notwithstanding  the  advice 
six  years  before)  that  all  these  questions  were  answered  ver- 
bally by  one  of  the  representatives  ;  for  in  170H  a  minute  is 
made,  that  ''for  more  ease  and  dispatch  of  business,*' Nos. 
7  and  8  should  in  future  be  answered  in  writing,  ''to  be  sent 
up  by  faithful  and  understanding  Friends,  yet  not  to  limit 
any  from  giving  a  lively  verbal  account."  Eight  years  after 
a  caution  is  given — "Those  sent  up  be  men  fearing  God,  of 
good  conversation,  of  weighty  spirits,  prudent  and  sincere, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  truth  at  home." 

In  17^^0  another  Query  was  added  to  the  list,  viz.  No.  9-  - 
"  How  are  the  poor  Friends  among  you  taken  care  of?"  and 
a  year  later  (1721)  the  folloAving  addition  was  made  to  No. 
7 — "  and  particularly  that  against  receiving  or  paying  tithes." 
Also  in  1723  a  fresh  Query,  No.  10,  was  agreed  to  be  added, 
'■  Do  your  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  take  care  to  see 
that  none  under  our  profession  defraud  the  king  of  any  of 
his  Customs  Duties  or  Excise,  or  in  anywise  encourage 
receiving  of  goods?  and  do  they  severely  reprehend  and 
testify  against  all  such  offenders,  and  their  unwarrantable, 
clandestine,  and  unlawful  actions  ?  " 

Another  alteration  took  place  two  years  after  in  1725,  in 
the  form  of  the  6th  Query,  making  it  to  read  thus  : — "  How 
do  Friends  prosper  in  the  truth  ?  and  doth  any  convincement 
appear  since  last  year  ?  "  leaving  the  rest  of  the  Query  as 
before.  Complaint  is  at  the  same  time  made  of  the  answers 
having  been  too  general,  and  a  distinct  answer  to  each  Quer^^ 
is  asked  for  in  future.  No  further  change  occurred  for  ten 
years,  when  (1735)  a  fuller  answer  was  desired  as  to  the  8th 
Query,  respecting  the  poor,  introducing  the  subject  of 
education  in  these  words  : — "  How  are  the  poor  aauongst  you 
])rovided  for  ?  and  Avhat  care  is  taken  of  the  education  of 
their  offspring  ?  "  Two  years  after  (1737)  and  the  subject  of 
Records  is  more  specially  referred  to,  by  asking  in  the  9th 
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Query,  ^^And  do  you  keep  a  particular  record  of  all  the 
sufferings  and  prosecutions  that  happen  in  your  county  in 
your  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting  books  ?  "  It  was  in 
this  year  that  rules  concerning  removals  and  settlements  were 
so  settled  as  first  to  define  membership,  and  lead  to  lists  of 
members  being  kept.  Seven  years  now  passed,  when  (1744) 
the  8th  Query  received  the  following  form  : — "Do  ye  bear  a 
faithful  Christian  testimony  against  the  receiving  or  paying 
tithes,  priests'  demands,  or  those  called  church-rates,  bearing 
of  arms,  or  paying  trophy-money  ?  and  do  ye  admonish  such 
as  are  unfaithful  therein  ? "  These  continued  for  thirteen 
years,  when  the  increasing  conformity  to  the  general  habits 
of  society  led,  in  1757,  to  th^  following  more  pointed  form  of 
the  7th  Query This  meeting  observing  with  concern,  in 
reading  the  answers  to  the  Queries  from  the  several  counties, 
a  manifest  defection  in  parents  training  up  their  children 
agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  7th  Query,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
for  the  future  the  said  Query  shall  stand  as  follows,  viz. : — 
'  Do  Friends,  by  example  and  precept,  endeavour  so  to  train 
up  their  children,  servants,  and  those  under  their  care,  in  all 
godly  conversation,  in  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  also  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and 
apparel  ?  and  are  Friends  faithful  in  admonishing  such  as  are 
remiss  therein  ?  '  " 

In  1758  some  minor  changes  were  agreed  to ;  and  in  the 
next  year  inquiry  was  added  as  to  registering  marriages, 
&c.  In  1761  Quarterly  Meetings  were  advised  to  get  their 
Subordinate  Meetings  to  make  their  answers  to  them  full  and 
explicit,  and  in  writing.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  first 
formal  answering  of  Queries  by  the  Monthly  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  was  arranged  for  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1755  ;  and  their  advice  had  to  be  repeated  on  the  subject 
three  years  later,  in  1758,  when  it  was  especially  directed  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  —  as  if  their  Monthly 
Meetings  had  hitherto  failed  in  a  compliance,  for  Monthly 
Meetings  were,  previously  to  this,  very  various  in  the  nature 
of  their  answers  to  Quarterly  Meetings,  many  of  them 
retaining  a  strong  feeling  of  independence  towards  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  which  were  at  first,  in  many  cases  in 
the  country,  as  will  be  seen  in  London,  merely  meetings  of 
record  of  marriages,  births,  burials,  and  sufferings,  rather 
than  of  any  administrative  nature.  It  was  the  action  and  service 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  through  many  years  to  bring  about 
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that  regular  gradation  and  representative  dependence  now  so 
thoroughly  observed.  It  was,  in  fact,  through  the  Yearly 
Meeting  that  the  Society,  when  showing  signs  of  becoming 
dispersed,  was  gathered  together  into  social  order  and  unity. 
For  becoming  deeply  concerned  at  the  state  of  affairs  mani- 
fested by  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  especially  ''the  sorrowful 
neglect  of  the  most  important  duty  of  worship,"  the  Yearly 
Meeting  (1760)  encouraged  all  who  felt  a  concern  to  offer 
their  names  as  a  committee,  which,  thus  formed,  spent  years 
in  visiting  and  encouraging  the  Churches.  From  this,  great 
purging  of  the  camp  resulted,  as  the  numerous  disownments 
show,  and  great  order  and  regularity  became  infused  into  the 
discipline  of  the  body,  eventually  bringing  about  that  the 
Queries  answered  by  one  meeting  to  another,  and  by  the 
Quarterly  to  the  Annual  assembly,  were  but  one  complete 
and  regular  series,  as  they  continued  for  a  century,  until 
again  recently  varied.  In  these  recent  alterations,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  lessening  of  the  number  to  be  answered 
and  increasing  those  regarded  as  advices,  is  a  return  to, 
rather  than  a  departure  from,  the  more  early  forms.  For 
it  has  been  shown  that,  whilst  there  were  many  advices,  there 
were  but  few  questions,  and  those  only  relating  to  matters 
of  fact,  at  first  required  to  be  answered.  George  Fox, 
though  a  lover  of  order,  feared  forms  and  formalities ;  and 
though  he  issued  advices  as  to  dress,  manners,  and  habits, 
yet  left  it  then  to  the  individual  conscience.  He  was  very 
cautious  as  to  disownments,  as  he  was  also  to  I'ecognition 
of  membership.  The  last  was  never  defined  in  his  lifetime ; 
not,  in  fact,  till  1737,  when  rules  as  to  removals  and  settle- 
ments were  aiTanged.  As  to  disoAvnments,  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  feeling  toward  delinquents  : — 

"  And  no  condemnation  ought  to  go  further  than  the 
Trawgremon  is  known,  and  if  he  or  she  returns  and  gives  forth 
a  Paper  of  Condemnation  against  him  or  herself  (which  is  more 
desirable  than  that  we  should  do  it)  this  is  a  testimony  of  his 
or  her  repentance  and  resurrection  before  God,  his  people  and 
the  whole  world  as  David  (Psalms  57)  when  Nathan  came  to 
admonish  him." — G.  F.  Epist.  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  No  doubt,  the 
simple  arrangements  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  Society's  exist- 
ence, adapted  to  a  state  of  the  Church  when  much  zeal  was 
yet  shown  by  travelling  ministers,  did  not  prove  equal  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  as  the  eighteenth  century  advanced  and  this 
zeal  declined.    In  1760  came  a  time  of  revival,  when  the  whole 
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body  were  aroused  to  take  a  much  more  general  interest  in  the 
Society's  welfare.  Monthly  Meetings  ceased  to  be  select 
gatherings  of  but  a  few  invited  ones— becoming  open  to 
attendance  of  the  members  generally,  so  with  all  the  higher 
meetings  and  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Accompanied  with  this  a 
strict  discipline  became  established,  by  which  the  Society  was 
kept  together,  in  a  measure,  of  life  under  social  influences 
that  threatened  disruption.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  a 
body  thus  enabled  to  act  so  differently  at  different  times  and 
freely  use  varied  machinery  to  meet  altered  circumstances  : 
such  gives  an  interest  even  to  its  discipline.  That  the  chief 
burden  in  the  service  of  first  settling  the  discipline  lay  on 
George  Fox,  is  shov/n  (among  other  ways)  by  the  personal 
opposition  he  encountered  from  some  of  his  disciples,  such  as 
John  Wilkinson  and  Thomas  Story,  whose  works,  published 
about  1680,  remain  to  show  how  adverse  they  were  to  his  pro- 
ceedings. This  is  also  alluded  to  by  W.  Penn  in  his  preface  to 
G.  F.'s  Journal :  This  man  of  God  had  his  share  of  suffering 
...  as  one  that  sought  dominion  over  conscience  because  he 
prest  by  his  presence  or  Epistles  a  ready  and  zealous  compli- 
ance with  such  good  and  wholesome  things  as  tended  to  an 
orderly  conversation  .  .  .  They  begrudged  of  this  meek  man 
the  love  and  esteem  he  had,  and  deserved,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  .  .  .  They  would  have  had  every  man  Independent, 
that  as  he  had  the  principle  in  himself  he  should  only  stand 
and  fall  to  that  .  .  .  and  so  struck  at  the  spiritual  unity  which 
a  people  guided  by  the  same  principle  are  naturally  led  into 
.  .  .  some  weakly  mistook  good  order  in  the  government  of 
church  affairs  for  discipline  in  worship  .  .  .  and  ready  to 
reflect  the  same  things  that  Dissenters  .  .  .  had  objected  to 
the  National  Churches  that  have  coercively  pressed  conformity 
to  their  creeds  and  worships,  whereas  these  things  related 
...  to  the  civil  part  of  the  Church  .  .  .  But  in  all  these 
occasions  though  there  was  no  person  the  discontented  struck 
so  sharply  at  as  this  good  man  ...  he  returned  not  reflec- 
tion for  reflection  but  forgave  them  their  .  .  .  bitter  speeches 
.  .  .  And  truly  I  must  say,"  adds  W.  Penn,  he  held  his 
place  in  the  Church  of  God  with  great  meekness  and  a  most 
engaging  humility  and  moderation  ...  his  authority  was  inward 
not  outward,  and  he  got  it  and  kept  it  by  the  love  of  God 
and  power  of  an  endless  life.  I  write  my  knowledge  and 
not  report  .  .  .  having  been  with  him  for  weeks  and  months 
together  on  divers  occasions,  and  those  of  the  nearest  and 
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most  exercising  nature,  and  that  by  night  and  by  day,  by  sea 
and  by  land,  in  this  and  in  foreign  coiintrys,  and  I  can  say  I 
never  saw  him  out  of  his  place  or  not  a  match  for  every  service 
or  occasion,  in  all  things  he  acquitted  himself  like  a  man,  yea, 
a  strong  man,  a  new  and  heavenly-minded  man."  And  the 
Yearly  Meeting  itself  acknowledged  his  influence  in  one  of  its 
Epistles,  1(^73,  Yet  the  Lord  hath  laid  it  more  upon  some 
in  whom  he  hath  opened  counsel  for  that  end — and  particu- 
larly in  our  dear  brother  and  God's  faithful  labourer,  George 
Fox — for  the  help  of  many." 

N.B. — It  is  ob-^-ious  to  any  (at  all  acquainted  with  the  Discipline 
established  in  the  Society)  that  the  foregoing  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  its  history,  and  that  there  are  many  subjects  connected  with  it  besides 
the  Queries  which  it  would  prove  interesting  to  develop — such  as  the 
rules  concerning  Marriage,  Care  of  Poor,  Education,  &c. 

The  important  action  taken  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1760,  and 
the  results  that  followed,  are  well  shown  in  William  Thistletliwaite's 
Lectures  on  the  Society ;  and  William  Tanner's  Lectures  on  the  Bristol 
and  Somersetshire  Friends  suppUes  much  general  and  collateral 
information. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PENAL  LAWS  WHICH  AFFECTED 
FRIENDS'  MEETINGS.* 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  here,  though  in  but  general  terms, 
what  those  laws  were  through  disobeying  which  Friends  experi- 
enced for  many  years  so  much  suffering,  to  the  loss  of  liberty, 
property,  their  country,  and  even  life. 

In  so  doing  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make  reference  to 
any  general  statutes  affecting  the  individual  person,  such  as 
the  taking  of  oaths,  payment  of  tithes,  &c.;  but  to  allude  only  to 
those  laws  which,  through  prohibition  of  public  asspmbling, 
seem  more  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

No  act  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  to  restrain 
Friends  specially  from  meeting  ;  but  his  government,  ever  fear- 
ful of  plots  and  insurrectinns,  were  averse  to  assemblies  of  the 
people ;  and  as  a  consequence  it  was  not  difficult  for  ministers 
and  teachers  of  other  sects,  working  upon  this  feeling,  to  bring 
down  the  iron  hand  of  the  magistrate  upon  a  sect,  innocent 
of  any  revolutionary  purpose,  but  persistent  in  assembling 
together,  and  awakening  jealousy  by  its  numbers  and  rapid 
increase.  Hence,  though  without  any  special  law  passed 
against  them.  Friends  suffered  much  under  the  semi-military 
government  of  Cromwell  through  holding  their  meetings, 
being  (as  subsequently  proved)  unjustly  confounded  with 
revolutionary  zealots,  or  with  those  seeking  to  subvert  all 
order,  or  else  undistinguished  from  disaffected  papists  con- 
spiring for  a  renewal  of  papal  supremacy. 

The  first  Act  of  Parliament  specially  directed  against  Friends' 
meetings  was  passed  in  166;:^ ;  a  time  when  the  Church  party, 
re-established  in  power,  two  years  previously,  by  the  restoration 
of  the  King,  were  finding  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  that  settle- 
ment in  I'eligion  which  they  desired,  viz. —  universal  conformity 
to  a  State-Church. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act  the  outbreak  of  the 


*  N.B.  —Any  more  particular  and  accurate  knowledge  of  these  laws  can 
be  found  in  Joseph  Davis'  Digest,  or  in  the  pages  of  Besse's  Sufferings. 
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enthusiasts,  known  as  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  had  drawn 
from  the  King  in  Council  a  Proclamation  prohibiting  as  illegal 
all  assemblies  for  worship  other  than  those  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Established  Church,  and  bringing  down  upon 
their  frequenters  the  pains  and  penalties  of  acts  passed  a 
century  before,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  These  ancient  laws 
were  four  in  number  ;  three  of  them  were  to  compel  people 
to  attend  church  under  penalties  differing  in  character — the 
earliest  of  them  inflicted  a  fine  of  twelve  pence  per  head  on 
each  absentee  from  worship  on  any  Sunday  or  holiday  ;  the 
second,  passed  some  twenty  years  after,  increased  the  amount 
of  the  fine  very  largely,  making  it  as  much  as  twenty  pounds  a 
month ;  the  third  (some  five  years  later)  added  power  to  imprison 
offenders,  and  even  to  transport  them  beyond  seas  in  case  of 
confirmed  obstinacy.  The  fourth  went  a  stage  further  by 
making  all  these  applicable,  not  only  to  those  who  absented 
themselves  from  church,  but  who  "  frequented  conventicles," 
thereby  endeavouring  to  stop  the  practice  of  many  who  (to 
evade  the  previously  mentioned  laws)  only  put  in  an  appearance 
at  church  and  then  went  off  to  assemble  in  the  conventicle 
for  their  worship. 

Charles  II.,  by  his  proclamation  in  1662,  brought  down, 
as  before  remarked,  the  powers  of  these  old  laws  of  Eliza- 
beth on  the  Sectaries  —  the  sharpness  of  which  Friends 
(still  holding  to  their  meetings)  had  to  endure,  as  well  as 
those  other  penalties  for  non-payment  of  tithes,  and  for  not 
taking  oaths,  even  of  allegiance,  in  any  Court  of  Justice. 

It  was  not  however  thought  consistent,  with  due  regard  to 
British  liberties,  to  leave  the  King  alone  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  and  Parliament,  ever  jealous  of  a  government  through 
the  exercise  of  Royal  Prerogative,  proceeded  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand  itself,  and  framed  the  Act  of  1662  before  alluded  to, 
in  which  Friends  are  specially  mentioned  in  these  words — 

Whereas,  of  late  times  certain  persons  under  the  name  of 
Quakers  and  other  names  of  separation  .  .  .  under  a  pretence 
of  religious  worship,  do  often  assemble  themselves  in  great 
numbers  in  several  parts  of  this  realm  to  the  endangering  of 
the  publick  peace  and  safety,  and  to  the  terror  of  the  people, 
by  maintaining  a  secret  and  strict  correspondence  amongst 
themselves,  and  in  the  mean  time  separating  and  dividing 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  good  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  from  the  publick  congregations  and  usual  places  of 
divine  worship." 
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In  all  this  preamble  we  see  what  were  the  fears  entertained 
by  the  Parliament  of  1662  toward  the  certain  persons  under 
the  name  of  Quakers,"  and  whether  these  fears  were  true  or 
not  let  the  History  of  the  Society  bear  witness.  Whether  the 
Legislature  had  formed  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  motive  in 
the  secret  and  strict  correspondence,"  or  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  the  great  assemblies  "  to  the  terror  of  the  people,"  let 
their  own  subsequent  acts  say,  whereby  in  twenty-five  years 
after  this  the  Friends  (though  in  no  wdse  changed,  as  their 
public  acts  and  records  testify,  and  still  holding  their  great 
assemblies  in  public),  were  not  only  permitted  the  common 
protection  then  accorded  to  other  Nonconformists,  but  received 
especial  exemption  from  those  things  that  had  formerly  been 
pressed  on  them,  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  property,  their  country, 
and  even  life  itself. 

By  this  act  each  person  attending  a  meeting  where  more 
than  five  not  of  the  household  were  present,  became  liable,  for 
the  first  offence,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or  in  de- 
fault of  payment  to  three  months'  imprisonment  ;  for  the  second, 
the  fine  was  limited  to  ten  pounds,  or  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour ;  and  if  after  these  convictions  the  offence  was 
the  third  time  committed,  then  transportation  "  beyond  the 
seas  "  was  the  severe  and  extreme  penalty. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  made 
more  stringent,  by  one  passed  in  1664,  and  by  it  Elizabeth's 
regulations  were  confirmed,  and  more  sunmiary  powers  of 
imprisonment  committed  to  the  judges,  enabling  them,  without 
any  appeal  to  a  jury,  to  imprison  for  three  months  for  the 
first  otf'ence  ;  and,  in  case  of  the  second,  if  the  party  accused 
declined  to  plead  to  the  indictment  framed  against  him,  the 
judges  had  power,  without  the  appeal  to  jury,  to  transport 
him  "  beyond  seas  "  for  seven  years. 

In  reading  notices  of  those  Friends'  trials,"  which  occurred 
during  the  operation  of  these  acts,  many  may  have  thought 
the  parties  often  treated  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
judges  in  that  evasive  manner  which  has  given  the  name  of 
"  Quaker  answer  "  to  such  mode  of  reply  ;  but  if  any  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  read  for  themselves  the  text  of  the  acts  as 
given  in  Besse,  it  will  be  seen  in  what  straits  a  person  so 
arraigned  was  placed,  because  an  admission  on  his  part  such 
as  the  judges  sought  to  extort  would  have  placed  him  out  of 
court  as  to  any  trial  by  jury — (which  Friends  were  anxious 
to  obtain) — leaving  to  the  judge  power  at  once  to  pronounce 
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sentence.  Of  the  fact  of  their  bemg  Friends  and  of  their 
assemblnig*  together  there  was  no  secret,  bnt  whilst  they 
snffered,  they  did  not  court  prosecution,  and  felt  it  no  part  of 
their  duty  to  ensnare  themselves  in  legal  penalties  which  any 
direct  admission,  such  as  the  judges'  questions  sought  to 
obtain,  would  involve  them  in.  These  acts  really  deprived 
Britons  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  obtain  that  right 
— the  heritage  of  all  Englishmen — was  what  Friends  were 
striving  for,  and  their  evasive  answers  to  judges'  questions 
must  be  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  if  their  motive  is  to 
be  rightly  estimated. 

This  Act  of  1H64  gave  magistrates  the  powei%  with  such 
companies  of  horse  or  foot,"  .  ,  .  ^'  and  by  the  best  means 
they  can,  to  dissolve  and  dissipate,  or  prevent  all  such  unlaw- 
ful meetinors.  It  also  bears  throughout  it  evidence  of  beino- 
specially  directed  against  "  seditious'"'  and  "  disloyal"  persons, 
whose  part  in  "  insurrections,"  it  mentions,  "  late  experience" 
had  shown.  Hence  the  frequent  objections  made  by  Friends 
on  their  trials,  that  such  provisions,  directed  so  obviously 
against  "  insurrectionists,"  should  be  turned  upon  their 
"  peaceable"  meetings,  and  horse  and  foot  employed  to  break 
them  up  with  violence.  This  act  was  to  remain  in  force  for 
three  years,  Avithin  which  time  it  was  no  doubt  hoped  that 
the  stringency  of  its  powers  would  remove  the  necessity  for  its 
continuance.  "  There  is  a  new  statute,"  said  Judge  Turner 
to  Francis  Howgill,  at  this  time,  "  that  will  make  you  fewer." 
That  these  words  cannot  be  regarded  as  prophetic,  is  shown 
bv  the  necessity  being  found  for  a  third  Conventicle  Act  six 
years  later. 

This  last  one,  of  1670,  somewhat  changed  the  line  of 
attack,  by  reducing  the  tines  for  mere  attendance  at  a  meet- 
ing, but  greatly  increasing  them  on  any  one  who  might  be 
found  preaching  or  praying  there.  Such  an  individual  was 
liable  to  £20  penalty  for  the  first  offence,  and  £40  for  every 
subsequent  one ;  the  legislators  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  if  the 


See  T.  Ellwood,  p.  250,  on  the  Act  of  1670,  the  same  in  principle  as 
this  of  1664  : — "  It  breaks  down  and  over-runs  the  bounds  and  banks 
anciently  set  for  the  defence  and  security  of  Englishmen's  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties,  viz.  trial  by  juries  ;  instead  thereof,  directing  and  autho- 
rising Justices  of  the  Peace  (and  that  too,  privately,  out  of  session)  to 
convict,  fuie,  and  by  theh  warrant  distrain  upon  offenders  against  it, 
directly  contrary  to  the  Great  Charter." 
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shepherd  be  smitten,  the  flock  will  disperse.*  Distress  of 
goods  and  imprisonment  followed  also,  as  a  consequence  of 
nonpayment.  These  provisions  were  in  themselves  severe, 
but  the  chief  edge  of  the  cruelty  lay  in  the  inducements  which 
by  the  provision  of  this  act  were  offered  for  persons  to  become 
informers,  inasmuch  as  it  allotted  to  these  one-third  share  in 
the  produce  of  all  the  fines,  thereby  a  class  of  persons  was 
developed  who  made  this  work  their  business,  and  lived  upon 
"the  spoil  and  ruin  of  conscientious  people." 

To  these  grievous  hardships  the  King's  attention  became 
directed  ;  and  he  undertook,  by  a  Royal  Declarationf  (issued 
after  the  act  had  been  in  operation  some  two  years  only)  to 
suspend  all  Penal  Laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  excepting 
only  Roman  Catholics  from  the  benefit.  But  the  Parliament, 
finding  these  to  avail  themselves  of  such  clemency,  grew 
alarmed  both  at  this  and  the  exercise  of  the  King's  prerogative, 
and  compelled  Charles  to  withdraw  his  '^Declaration,"  thus 
enabling  informers  to  return  to  their  old  employment.  In 
1680,  the  Parliament,  ever  concerned  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  further  roused  at  the  discovery  of  another  Popish 
Plot,  became  conscious  that,  in  prosecuting  Nonconformists, 
they  had  so  subdivided  the  anti-Papal  interest  as  greatly 
to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  the 
country.  Desiring  now  to  remedy  this,  and  to  hold  out  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  all  peaceable  Nonconformists,  they 
passed  a  resolution  to  cease  from  this  prosecution  as  "  grievous 
to  the  subject,  weakening  to  the  Protestant  interest,  an  en- 
couragement to  Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom      they  also  brought  in  a  bill  to  this  effect,  and 


*  "  Dear  Friends,"  wrote  G.  F.  to  Bristol,  "  Now  is  the  time  for  you 
to  stand.  .  .  .  You  that  have  been  Publick  men,  and  formerly  did  travel 
abroad,  mind  to  keep  up  your  Testimony.  ...  Go  into  your  meeting 
places  as  at  other  times  .  .  .  that  none  faint  in  the  time  of  trial  .  .  .  that 
their  heads  may  not  sink  in  the  Storms,"  &c. — Ejnstles,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

t  King  Charles,  in  his  Declaration,  15th  March,  1671-2,  says  :  "Our 
care  and  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  the  Rites  and  interest  of  the 
Church  have  been  sufficiently  manifested  to  the  world  by  the  whole 
course  of  our  Government  since  our  happy  Restoration,  and  by  the  many 
and  frequent  ways  of  Coercion  that  we  have  used  for  reducing  all  erring 
and  dissenting  Persons,  and  for  composing  the  unhappy  difterences  in 
matters  of  religion  which  we  found  among  our  subjects  upon  our  return. 
But  it  being  evident  by  the  sad  experience  of  Twelve  Years  that  there  is 
very  little  Fruit  of  all  these  forcible  methods,"  &c.  &c,  N.B. — It  was 
during  the  respite  from  suffering  obtained  by  this  Declaration  that 
George  Fox  visited  America. 
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likewise  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  sufferings 
of  the  Quakers — all  which  being  unpleasant  to  the  Papal 
party,  the  King  was  induced  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
and  thus  persecution  again  raged,  and  continued  so  until  the 
end  of  his  reign,  giving  the  informers,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
opportunity  to  make  sad  havoc  among  the  conscientious 
people  — 1,500  Friends  alone,  without  mentioning  the  Noncon- 
formists, being  in  prison  at  the  time  of  Charles  II. 's  death, 
besides  the  losses  of  many  thousands  of  others,  through  fines 
and  distress  on  goods,  which,  though  all  recorded  in  the 
original  books  of  sufferings,  still  at  Devonshire  House,  are  too 
numerous  to  quote,  and  difficult  to  summarise. 

James  11. ,  during  his  short  reign  of  three  years,  relieved 
these  sufferings  by  putting  a  check  on  informers  and  releasing 
prisoners,  proceeding  so  far  as  to  suspend,  by  Declaration, 
(as  his  brother  had  done  six  years  before)  the  operation  of  all 
Penal  Laws  against  Nonconformists,  a  benefit  they  received 
but  suspiciously  at  his  hands,  knowing  his  object  to  be  not  so 
much  their  toleration,  as  to  promote  the  cause  of  his  co- 
religionists— the  Catholics.  Happily,  under  William  III., 
Parliament  was  able  to  deal  with  the  whole  question,  and 
passed  an  act  by  which  all  those  former  laws,  treating  Non- 
conformity as  a  penal  offence,  were  repealed  in  favour  of  all 
persons  who  would  take  a  simple  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  as  chief  magistrate.  Places  for  divine  worship,  though 
conducted  in  other  modes  than  that  of  the  Establishment,  if 
properly  registered,  and  held  with  open  doors,  were  both  to  be 
permitted  and  receive  legal  protection.  For  Friends  some 
special  arrangements  were  made  to  meet  their  conscientious 
objection  to  all  SAvearing ;  and  thus  after  so  long  a  struggle 
they  were  successful  in  maintaining  the  right  to assemble 
themselves  toofether." 

Seldom,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  early  Christianity  was 
a  cause  maintained  with  more  perseverance  than  Friends 
exhibited  at  this  time.  Denounced  as  fanatical  and  blasphe- 
mous when  the  fierce  Puritan  was  in  power  ;  confined  in  the 
filthiest  of  gaols,  treated  as  a  common  felon,  outlawed  and 
transported  when  the  Bishops  of  Charles  II.  had  recovered 
their  places  ;  regarded  with  suspicion  by  Parliaments  for 
their  secret  correspondence  and  great  assemblies  ;"  dreaded 
as  possible  plotters  and  insurrectionists  by  each  party  as 
it  in  turn  ascended  to  power ;  branded  by  all  as  heretical 
opponents  to  Ministry  and  Magistracy,  and  subjected  to  the 
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sharp  penalties  of  law ;  the  Friends,  bearing  all — enduring,  but 
not  relinquishing — kept  up  their  meetings,  though  fine,  cruel 
mockings"  and  imprisonment  were,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
mission, their  portion  for  more  than  forty  years.  Through 
all,  it  was  met  by  patience,  and  a  confidence  that  the  Lord 
they  served  would  in  due  time  make  a  way  of  escape.  In 
hope  they  persevered  and  suffered,  yet  used  all  lawful  and 
peaceable  means  to  convince  those  in  power  of  their  inno- 
cence. As  to  themselves,  in  love  they  drew  nearer  and  closer 
to  each  other  in  the  hour  of  mutual  trial ;  encouraged  by 
martyr  spirits  such  as  Burrough,  coming  cheerfully  to  meet 
their  death  in  gaol ;  cheered  by  such  as  Dewsberry,  who, 
though  pining  as  to  the  body,  said,  "  In  the  prison  I  sang 
praises,  and  esteemed  the  bolts  and  locks  as  jewels."^ 
Stimulated  by  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  such  men  as  JFox, 
Whitehead,  and  others,  who  counted  it  a  joy  to  spend  and 
be  spent  in  the  cause,  the  band  held  together  during  the 
strongest  efforts  for  their  dispersion ;  hoped  on,  though  long 
and  dark  the  trial,  and  relief  came  at  last — the  victory  was 
won.  The  meetings  they  were,  during  forty  years,  persecuted 
for  holding,  were,  by  the  same  high  authority  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  had  formerly  made  them  penal,  now  as  formally 
permitted,  and,  though  in  no  respects  changed  as  to  their 
nature  from  the  day  when  they  had  been  denounced  as 
treasonable,  they  were  now  recognised  as  among  the  gather- 
ings of  Christian  people  ;  for  each  of  the  other  sects,  as  well 
as  the  Established  Church,  had  at  last  come  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Quaker  had  proved  his  cause, — that  men  could  meet 
together  for  worship  without  Liturgies  or  Rituals,  or  formally 


*  Basil  Montagu,  whose  name  is  so  honourably  associated  with  the 
subject  of  prisons,  &c.  in  his  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Warwick  Gaol 
in  1815,  says  :  "This  offensive  vault,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
prison,  is  18  ft.  10  in.  underground.  In  the  middle  is  a  cesspool ;  on  the 
side  is  a  stream  for  the  prisoners  to  slake  their  thirst.  There  is  a  large 
heavy  chain  now  in  the  dungeon  that  passed  through  a  link  in  the  chains 
of  each  of  the  felons,  which  was  then  carried  up  the  steps  and  secured  to 
the  outer  door  of  the  vault.  The  only  light  and  air  is  through  an  iron 
grate  on  the  top  and  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground." 

Life  of  William  Deivsherry,  p.  120,  and  p.  176  :  "  We  that  are  here  [i.e. 
Warwick]  are  kept  close  from  coming  one  to  another.  There  were  some 
of  our  Friends  here  a  little  time  since  put  into  a  close  cellar,  where  they 
had  not  room  to  lie  one  by  another  ;  and  one  of  them  being  near  dead 
for  want  of  room  and  air  was  brought  forth  very  weak,  and  he  yet 
remains  sick  and  weakly." 
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appointed  priests ;  and  yet  have  no  ulterior  motive  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  realm,  being  refreshed  by  the  Divine 
presence  experienced  among  them.  Such  long  persecution, 
met  as  it  was  by  such  Christian  zeal  and  immovable  resolution 
in  maintaining  their  right  of  publicly  assembling  for  the 
worship  of  God,  is  (as    Besse,  Preface,"  p.  511,  remarks) 

an  indication  that  in  those  assemblies  they  were  made  par- 
takers of  that  solid  comfort  and  celestial  sweetness  which 
attend  the  true  and  evangelical  worship  which  they  valued 
above  all  the  delights,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
and  which  .  .  enabled  them  cheerfully  to  undergo  not  only 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  but  imprisonments,  banishments, 
and  even  death  itself  .  .  .  May  their  constancy  (adds  this 
author)  stir  up  those  who  now  freely  enjoy  what  they  so 
dearly  purchased.  .  .  " 

In  no  one  case  was  it  ever  proved  that  Friends  held  secret 
or  treasonable  meetings  ;  not  one  of  their  gatherings  w^as 
ever  tumultuous,  or  true  cause  of  terror ;  and  though  the 
indictments  under  which  they  suffered  were  based  on  such 
charges,  their  accusers  seldom  dared  to  bring  them  to  an 
independent  jury.  But  time  brought  the  whole  matter  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion ;  and  that,  clearly  expressed, 
acquitted  the  Friend,  and  admitted  his  scruples  and  practices 
as  peaceable  and  conscientious. 

What  these  meetings  were,  what  was  the  mind  and  desire 
of  their  chief  promoters,  at  a  time  when  those  in  authority 
were  denouncing  them  as  heretical,  insurrectionary,  and  trea- 
sonable, let  the  following  extract  show.  It  is  taken  from  a 
paper  issued  in  1660  (the  time  of  the  King's  first  Procla- 
mation against  meetings)  by  Alexander  Parker,  w^ho  was  one 
of  the  earliest,  also  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  judicious,  of 
those  by  whose  Gospel  labours  these  meetings  were  established. 
It  shows  the  great  and  solemn  importance  with  w^hich  these 
assemblies  were  regarded  by  the  first  Friends.  (The  paper 
wdll  be  found  in  extenso  at  page  361  of  the  Letters.) 

And  now  dear  souls  .  .  mind  every  one  your  particular 
duties  .  .  in  your  meetings  and  solemn  assemblies  .  .  come 
orderly  in  the  fear  of  God  .  .  be  not  careless  nor  wander  .  . 
either  in  body  or  mind  .  .  but  sit  down  in  some  place  .  .  and 
wait  upon  God  singly,  as  if  none  were  present  but  the  Lord.  .  . 
And  so  all  .  .  coming  in,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  sit  down  in 
pure  stillness  .  .  this  is  a  sweet  and  precious  meeting  where 
all  meet  with  the  Lord.  Those  who  are  brought  to  a  pure,  still 
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waiting  upon  God  in  the  spirit,  are  come  nearer  to  the  Lord 
than  words  are  .  .  here  is  the  true  feeding  in  the  spirit  .  . 
and  this  is  the  end  of  all  words  and  writings  to  bring  people 
to  the  eternal  living  Word,  .  .  If  any  be  moved  to  speak, 
see  that  they  speak  in  the  power ;  and  when  the  power  is 
still  be  ye  still.  .  .  In  such  a  meeting  where  the  presence 
and  power  of  God  is  felt  there  will  be  an  unwillingness  to 
part  asunder  .  .  and  when  your  meeting  is  ended  do  not  look 
upon  the  service  of  God  to  be  ended,  but  .  .  dear  friends,  in 
all  companies,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  so  walk,  that  ye  may 
be  examples  of  good  unto  all  .  .  and  that  God  over  all  may 
be  glorified."  Then  follows  some  judicious  advice  as  to  being 
"  still  and  quiet,"  amid  the  ^'  overturnings  in  the  political 
world,  and  not  siding  "  with  any  parties.''  But  enough  is 
quoted  to  show  the  spirit  and  power  under  which  Friends 
set  up  their  meetings,  and  the  source  of  that  strength  which 
enabled  them  to  maintain  them  whilst  other  Nonconformist 
assemblies  were  for  a  tirne  almost  dissolved.* 


*  As  an  illustration  of  how  among  other  communities  there  was 
no  cohesion  in  the  congregation  without  a  minister,  we  find  in 
G.  F.'s  Journal,  "  That,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Proclamation  against 
Conventicles,  the  Presbyterians  had  arranged  for  a  great  gathering  at 
Lemster,  where  they  said  they  would  stand  to  their  principles  ;  but 
before  meeting  there  they  had  heard  of  this  proclamation,  and  though 
the  people  came,  '  the  priest  was  gone,  and  then  they  were  at  a  loss.'  " 

To  this  may  be  added  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent  and 
impartial  testimony  to  the  tenacity  of  Friends  from  a  recent  author,  viz. 
Skeats,  History  of  Free  Churches,  p.  76  :  "  The  suff"erings  of  ministers 
and  people  during  this  period  were  unspeakable.  Their  congregations 
were  scattered  ;  they  were  fined,  pilloried,  imprisoned,  and  banished. 
Many  Presbyterians  took  refuge  in  the  Church  ;  others  identified  them- 
selves more  closely  with  the  Independents  ;  and  the  denomination,  as 
such,  began  to  decline.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  gave  up  their 
meetings,  or  met  by  stealth  ;  while  watchers  stationed  on  roofs,  or  as 
outposts  in  the  streets,  were  ready  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  informers.  The  members  of  one  denomination  alone  continued  by 
meeting  to  defy,  and  not  to  evade,  the  law :  these  were  the  Quakers. 
The  brutality  with  which  the  members  of  this  sect  were  treated  exceeded 
anything  which  had  been  known  in  the  recent  history  of  persecution  in 
England." 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  QUAKTEELY  MEETING. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  origin  of  Quarterly 
Meetings  may  be  traced  to  those  periodical  gatherings  of 
Priends  from  different  but  adjoining  counties,  known  as 
General  Meetings,  and  held  at  intervals  with  more  or 
less  regularity  in  different  places."^ 

By  means  of  such  assemblies,  Friends  resident  in  different 
counties  became  associated  together  for  the  transaction  of 
affairs  in  which  they  had  a  common  interest. 

In  London  it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  development  of 
these  occasional  General  Meetings  into  those  held  regularly 
every  quarter,  on  account  of  its  having  been  necessary  at  an 
early  period  to  establish  certain  meetings,  which  only  by 
degrees  became  assimilated  to  those  arrangements  which 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  indicate. 

The  earliest  meeting  in  London  for  the  care  of  the  Church, 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  men  Friends  in  the  ministry 
only,  who  met  at  first  in  the  house  of  Gerrard  Roberts,  as  often 
as  occasion  needed,  forming  a  body  which  has  doubtless 
gradually  developed  into  the  present    Morning  Meetiug." 

The  Society  had  grown,  as  we  have  seen,  rapidly  into  a 
large  community,  spreading  from  the  city  itself  as  a  centre  to 
all  those  surrounding  parts,  then  distinct  in  themselves,  but 
now  composing  London  as  a  whole. 

Amid  such  a  numerous  body,  its  members  no  doubt  but 
little  acquainted  Avith  one  another,  and  scattered  in  so  many 
directions,  the  need  for  some  bond  of  union  was  soon 
manifested ;  for  subjects  of  general  want  and  care  rapidly 
arose,  whose  necessities  required  more  time  than  Friends  in 
the  ministry  could  devote  to  them.  This  occasioned  the 
setting  apart  of  others  well  concerned  for  the  truth,  but 
not  so  engaged,  who  might  take  charge  over  these  matters 


*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  General  Meetings  of  a  later  date, 
which  were  meetings  for  worship. — See  T.  Story's  Life,  &c. 
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of  external  arrangement  and  discipline,  whereby  all  things 
might  be  done  "  decently  and  in  order/'  among  the  newly 
gathered  people. 

Thus,  within  some  two  years  of  the  rise  of  Friends  in 
London,  a  meeting  was  set  apart  for  these  general  objects, 
and  met  once  every  fortnight,  being  known  from  such  cir- 
cumstance as  the  Two-Weeks  Meeting,  the  history  of  which 
will  be  given  in  Chap.  VIII.  Subsequently  to  this,  the  whole 
London  district  being  found  too  large  for  only  one  such 
meeting,  it  became  divided,  at  George  Fox's  suggestion  in 
1668,  into  six  parts,  five  of  these  being  known  as  Monthly 
Meetings  ;  whilst  the  Two- Weeks  Meeting  retained  its  name 
and  the  care  over  that  portion  of  the  district  comprised 
within  the  line  of  the  walls,  and  known  as  the  City  proper. 
A  few  more  years  and  a  meeting  of  appeal  and  general 
oversight  over  these  six  subdivisions  was  established,  known 
as  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting,  which  long  held  a  position  among 
them,  similar  to  that  now  taken .  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting ; 
and  in  consequence  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  origin  of 
this  latter  meeting. 

The  earliest  allusions  to  its  existence  are  found  in  George 
Fox's  Journal  {circ.  1666)  and  in  a  paper  by  him  on  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  (see  Chap.  Ylll.)j  also  in  a  letter  from  Ellis 
Hookes,  our  first  recording  clerk  (see  Letters,  p.  188). 
Writing  from  London,  under  date  Eighth  Month  (October) 
1672,  E.  H.  says,  "  Friends  here  did  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
take  into  consideration  my  pains  and  care  in  the  service  of 
the  truth,  and  are  willing  to  allow  me  a  man  to  assist,  which 
is  some  encouragement  to  me,"  &c.  (This  was  the  year  when 
the  General  Meeting  for  the  Society  at  large,  held  in  London 
since  1661,*  was  agreed  to  be  held  there  regularly  every 
Whitsun  week,  making  it  thereby  the  Yearly  Meeting  that 
has  since  continued ;  it  would  no  doubt  bring  more  labour  on 
Ellis  Hookes,  as  recording  clerk.) 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  minute-books  remaining  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting's  proceedings  earlier  than  the  year  1690.t 


*  See  Letters,  p.  313. 

t  Some  of  its  transactions  are  nevertheless  entered  in  the  minute- 
books  of  the  various  Monthly  Meetings.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  Friends  at  Devonshire  House,  the  25th  of  the  Third 
Month,  1668,  concluded  and  agreed  as  followeth  (viz.) — 
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At  which  time  we  find  the  following  to  have  been  the 
Monthly  Meetings  represented,  viz.:  London  [i.e.  Bull  and 
Mouth,  or  City  Meeting) ;  Devonshire  House  (or  Wheeler 
Street  3Ieeting)  ;  Ratcliif,  South wark.  Peel,  Westminster ; 
and  besides  these  of  the  London  district  were  the  fol- 
lowing Suburban  Meetnigs,  viz.  :  Hendon,  Hammersmith, 
Uxbridge  and  Endfield  (Barking  was  transferred  to  it  from 
Essex  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  following  year). 

In  early  times  the  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting* 
comprised  much  of  a  routine  character,  being  for  many  years 
one  of  record  and  registration,  rather  than  of  discipline.  To 
it  were  brought  reports  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials; 
copies  of  marriage  certificates,  also  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  for  conscience'  sake  ;  and  further  the  clauses  of 
all  wills  relating  to  legacies,  trusts  and  bequests  which  were 
duly  entered  on  its  records. 

The  first  business  of  a  legislative  character  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  setting  up  or  discontinuance  of  meetings  for 
worship  in  various  places,  also  alterations  in  the  times  of 
holding  them. 


"  That  all  Births,  Marriages,  and  Burials,  and  also  all  Friends'  Suffer- 
ings, be  brought  in  and  recorded  in  every  Monthly  Meeting,  and  copies 
thereof  (once  every  quarter)  sent  to  the  General  Meeting,  there  to  be 
recorded  also,  that,  if  one  book  should  be  lost,  the  other  may  remain 
as  a  testimony  thereof 

"  And  that  all  Births  of  Friends'  children  that  were  bom  before  their 
parents  were  convinced,  and  could  not  for  conscience'  sake  register  their 
names  in  the  World's  Books,  should  be  registered  in  a  book  distinct,  and 
to  have  a  distinct  title. 

"  Persons  are  appointed  in  the  several  meetmgs  to  take  care  of  the 
several  things  before  mentioned,  and  to  give  notes  for  the  burying  of  the 
dead  (and  none  else)." 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  Friends  appointed  to  attend  to  the  above 
affairs  in  the  various  Monthly  Meetings.] 

*  George  Fox  thus  defines  the  qualifications  for  members  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  :  "  Now  concerning  them  that  do  go  to  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  they  must  be  substantial  Friends  that  can  give  a  Testimony  of 
your  Sufferings,  and  how  things  are  amongst  you  in  every  particular 
Meeting.  So  that  none  that  are  raw  or  weak,  that  are  not  able  to  give 
a  Testimony  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  Truth,  may  go  on  behalf  of 
the  particular  Meetings  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  but  may  be  nursed  up 
in  your  Monthly  Meetings,  and  there  fitted  for  the  Lord's  service.  So 
that  two  may  go  one  time  from  every  particular  Meeting,  and  two  at 
another  time,  or  as  it  is  ordered  in  your  Monthly  Meetings  .  .  .  for  the 
Quarterlv  Meeting  should  be  made  up  of  iceighty,  seasoned,  and  substantial 
Friends f'—G.  F.  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 
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Another  department  of  business  under  its  control  was  that 
of  assisting  to  find  situations  for  those  in  want  of  employment, 
by  keeping  a  registry  of  such  on  its  books.  Thus  we  read, 
in  1694,  that  ''the  widow  French's  children  at  Endfield  are 
wanting  places  as  apprentices/'  And  again,  "  John  String- 
fellow  reports  that  Richard  Owen  wants  imploye  and  may  be 
heard  of  in  Hanging  Sword  Court  in  Fleet  Street." 

At  this  time,  although  there  were  several  country  meetings 
nominally  members  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  yet,  in  fact,  no 
such  union  really  existed  either  then  or  for  long  after,  but 
a  distinction  existed  between  them,  so  that  when  spoken 
of  in  technical  language  those  of  the  London  district  were 
called  of  London  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  those  of  the  sub- 
urban ones  of  Middlesex.  In  answering  Queries  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  separate  statements  were  drawn  up  for  each ;  and  in 
sending  representatives  to  that  body,  whilst  the  London 
Monthly  Meetings  each  chose  their  own,  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  itself  appointed  individuals  to  act  for  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  country  districts.  This  last  feature  was 
continued  for  twenty  years,  when  an  alteration  was  made  in 
1710,  allowing  the  country  Monthly  Meetings  to  nominate 
their  own  representatives,  subject,  however,  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting's  approval. 

Nevertheless,  the  distinction  between  London  and  Middle- 
sex as  two  distinct  Quarterly  Meetings  was  long  maintained, 
even  though  meeting  together  as  one  body  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  it  being  thought  best  on  account  of  certain  vested 
interests  in  funded  properties,  thus  technically  to  keep  them 
separate.  But  the  introduction  of  suburban  residence  among 
the  London  Friends  so  intermingled  those  of  town  and 
country  as  gradually  to  break  down  this  distinction,  though 
not  until  a  long  period  after  this.  Ultimately  all  distinction 
was  removed,  except  that  of  funds,  which  last  ceased  only  so 
late  as  1862,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting^s 
Stock  common  to  all  the  meetings. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  in  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  representatives,  that  those  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  were, 
until  1793,  appointed  by  the  separate  Monthly  Meetings, 
since  which  time  only  the  present  plan  of  electing  them 
in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  itself  has  been  adopted. 

Thus  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  and  that  of  Middle- 
sex, commencing  amid  other  meetings  by  which  all  important 
matters  of  discipline  were  transacted,  was  concerned  at  first 
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with  subjects  of  a  purely  secular  and  routine  nature  ;  yet  by 
degrees  it  gradually  rose  in  character,  chiefly  through  its 
value  becoming  recognised  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  Monthly  Meetings  ;  being  preferred  as  such  to  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting,  on  account  of  its  more  open  and  repre- 
sentative character.  In  consequence,  matters  of  importance 
came  under  the  care  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  until  (as  we 
shall  have  to  show  in  the  next  chapter)  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting,  from  being  so  long  the  prime  meeting  of  the 
city,"  became  simply  the  steward  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing's property.  There  seems,  however,  before  this  to  have 
long  been  an  anomalous  connection  between  these  two 
bodies.  Both  had  control  over  one  common  purse,  and 
business  was  occasionally  referred  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
to  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting,  or  reported  by  this  body  to  have 
been  attended  to.  It  was  not  until  1745  that  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  relieved  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  of  any  manage- 
ment in  the  Church  business  of  the  London  and  country 
meetings,  committing  to  it  only  (as  its  cash  committee)  the 
financial  and  other  comparatively  secular  affairs. 

As  the  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  increased  in 
interest,  and  especially  when  appeals  to  it  were  frequent, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  arena  of  much  earnest  discussion. 
Hence  arose,  in  1713,  the  necessity  for  the  following  quaint 
regulations : — 

This  meeting  considering  that  the  observing  a  due  method 
in  matters  of  debate  greatly  tends  to  the  dispatch  of  business 
and  prevents  heat  and  disorder,  doth  therefore  recommend 
the  following  particulars  to  be  observed  and  put  in  practice 
by  all  the  members  of  this  meeting  : 

"  1.  That  when  a  debate  arises  upon  any  matter,  no  person 
speaks  above  thrice  on  it,  unless  he  has  leave  from  this  meeting. 

"  2.  That  every  one  that  speaks  be  careful  not  to  make 
digressions  from  the  subject  matter  in  debate. 

3.  That  several  speaking  together  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  no  person  interrupt  another,  or  begin  to  speak  before  he 
has  fully  done. 

4.  And  in  order  to  prevent  more  than  one  from  speaking 
at  a  time  'tis  desired,  That  he  which  speaks  would  stand 
up,  thereby  to  be  seen,  and  the  better  heard  by  the  members 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  others,  as  much  as  may  be,  keep  their 
seats. 
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"5.  That  when  any  one  speaks,  he  speak  to  the  meeting, 
and  not  be  talking  to  those  that  sit  by."^ 

"  6.  That  all  personal  reflections  or  indecent  expressions 
be  carefully  avoided  ;  and  if  any  one  shall  give  them,  that  the 
meeting  condemn  it  as  disorderly. 

^'7.  That  this  minute  be  read  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  put  Friends  in  mind  of  this  necessary 
and  tender  recommendation." 

Up  to  the  year  1759  the  Quarterly  Meeting  seems  to  have 
been  a  meeting  for  discipline  only,  without  a  previous  meeting 
for  worship  ;  but  in  that  year  we  find  men  Friends  inviting  the 
women  to  join  them  in  a  time  of  religious  worship  before  pro- 
ceeding to  transact  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  In  their  reply 
to  this  requisition,  the  Women's  Meeting  state  that  "  ever 
since  the  Women's  Meetings  in  London  were  established,  a 
time  for  retirement  before  they  entered  upon  business  has  been 
constantly  in  use,  wherein  living  testimonies  to  the  truth  have 
been  frequently  delivered  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  our 
meetings,  and  we  trust  may  be  continued  among  us  if  we 
keep  our  women  Friends  together  in  our  usual  manner." 
"  If  this  has  not  been  the  practice  of  our  brethren,  it  be- 
comes us  not  to  inquire  into  the  cause  thereof,  and  we  only 
submit  the  account  of  our  practice  as  a  reason  why  we  think 
the  alteration  cannot  avail,  at  least  to  our  advantage."  They 
also  urge  that  the  proposed  change  will  ^'  prevent  giving 
seasonable  advice  to  many  of  our  own  sex,"  and  will  "  perhaps 
straiten  our  brethren." 

Notwithstanding  this  opposition  to  the  proposal,  it  was 
subsequently  carried  into  effect,  and  continued  to  the  present 
time.  There  was  a  minute  made  in  1810  connected  with 
this  subject.  It  directs  women  Friends  at  the  Meeting  for 
Worship  to  sit  on  their  own  side  upstairs  and  down,  in  front 
of  the  table  and  in  the  gallery  over  the  entrance,  before  going 
elsewhere  in  the  meeting-house  ;  and,  when  the  Meeting  for 
Worship  is  over,  to  go  to  their  own  house  without  stopping 
to  talk  in  the  meeting-house  or  yard ;     which  latter  the 


*  The  need  for  such  directions  were  not  peculiar  to  Friends,  see 
Stoughton's  Eccl.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  Presbyterian  Divines,  bye-laws, 
Sion  College,  1645 — 58  :  "  That  private  whispering  shall  be  forborne," 
and  "  that  no  man  shall  use  irreverent  or  uncomely  language  or 
behaviour," 
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Quarterly  Meeting  intends  to  take  further  means  of  clearing 
from  any  obstruction  on  the  part  of  men  Friends." 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  originally  an  afternoon  gather- 
ing, being  long  held  at  2  p.m.  on  a  Second-day.  In  1784, 
after  meeting  in  the  afternoon  for  more  than  a  century, 
Friends  concluded  that  "  the  fore  part  of  the  day  is  the 
most  proper  to  set  apart  for  meetings  of  worship  and  disci- 
pline and  accordingly  have  since  held  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  as  at  present,  in  the  morning. 

Referring  to  the  distinction  already  mentioned  as  existing 
between  the  London  and  Country  Meetings,  we  find  that 
during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  considerable 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  country  meetings  in 
respect  to  it,  so  that  in  1773  the  subject  was  referred 
to  a  large  committee,  but  without  result ;  and  the  matter 
rested  for  eleven  ^^ears  more,  until  in  1784  country  Friends 
again  pressed  the  question  upon  the  Quarterly  Meeting's 
attention,  and  so  far  successfully  that  a  union  was  agreed 
upon  as  concerned  answering  the  Queries,  but  nothing 
further.  This  could  only  be  a  temporary  arrangement ; 
and  in  1788  Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting  was  especially 
energetic  in  pleading  for  a  complete  union ;  when,  after 
various  deliberations  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  itself  and  a 
large  committee  appointed  on  the  subject,  extending  over 
nearly  two  years,  a  proposed  plan  of  union  was  entered  on 
the  books. 

The  real  cause  of  the  difficulty  felt  in  this  union  of  London 
Meetings  with  those  of  Middlesex  was  one  respecting  pro- 
perty. Durino^  the  century  that  had  elapsed  since  Friends 
arose  in  London,  some  institutions  had  been  established  to 
which,  through  donations  and  legacies,  important  property 
belonged,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  school  and  workhouse. 
Now,  as  these  funded  properties  had  been  bequeathed  by 
their  donors  for  the  benefit  of  the  London  district,  it  was  felt 
to  be  a  difficulty  how  far  others  not  resident  within  those 
limits  could  be  admitted  to  share  in  these  advantages ;  and 
besides  these,  there  were  the  funds  which  had  been  raised  and 
invested  with  a  view  to  extinguish  the  quotas. 

It  was  now  proposed  to  raise  a  common  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing's stock;  and,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  this  so  as  to 
participate  in  the  full  benefits  of  the  school  and  workhouse, 
Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting  should  pay  to  the  common 
stock  £1,300,  Longford  £700,  and  Barking  £345.  This 
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suggested  arrangement  was  kept  before  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  another  year,  and  then  taken  off  the  books  without  a 
decision.  It  was  left  for  Friends  of  a  later  period  [1862] 
to  effect  these  arrangements,  of  which  mention  will  be  made 
in  the  next  chapter  on  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting. 

The  amount  of  business  devolving  upon  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  modern  times  has  led  to  one  or  two  propositions 
of  interest.  In  1824,  it  was  sought  to  extend  the  proceedings 
over  two  days,  by  commencing  on  Third-day  morning  with  a 
Meeting  for  Worship,  holding  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  in  the  afternoon,  and  giving  up  Fourth- 
day  entirely  to  the  meetings  for  business.  A  similar  plan  was 
advocated  in  1838,  after  Kingston  (transferred  from  Surrey 
in  1800)  and  Longford  had  both  complained  that  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  "  inconveniently  and  unprofitably  large." 
But  no  changes  resulted  from  these  suggestions. 

Having  now  mentioned  some  of  the  leading  points  in  the 
history  of  London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting  as  a 
corporate  assembly,  we  proceed  to  note  a  few  matters  of 
interest  which  from  time  to  time  have  occupied  its  attention. 

Care  of  the  Churches. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  at  an  early  date  felt  a  responsibility 
as  to  the  state  of  the  meetings  within  its  borders.  In  1697, 
it  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  visit  the  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  recommend  them  to  read  George  Fox's  advices  at  least 
once  a  quarter,*  which  celebrated  advices  are  to  be  found 
transcribed  at  length  in  the  records  of  most,  if  not  all,  the 
London  Meetings  ;  and  as  late  as  1775  and  1776,  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  "  read  to  good  satisfaction^'  is  entered  on 
the  Quarterly  Meeting's  books. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  w^as  frequently  concerned  in  the. 
issue  of  special  advices  on  particular  subjects  to  its  subordinate 
meetings.  Thus,  in  1699,  it  advised  Friends  against  ^'selling 
what  they  could  not  wear."  In  1707,  it  directed  Friends  ''not 
to  send  for  their  children  home  from  school  on  holy  days,  or 
masters  to  release  them,  or  Friends  to  shut  up."  In  1717, 
it  was  so  concerned  on  account  of  a  great  declension  in 
plainness  of  apparel  and  language,  as  to  issue  a  document  on  the 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  statement  refers  exclusively,  if  at 
all,  to  the  rules  or  canons  previously  quoted,  but  to  the  doctrinal  and 
moral  exhortations  issued  by  G.  Fox  at  various  times,  most  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works. 
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subject,  from  which  some  extracts  will  show  that  our  ancestors 
(a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago)  had  the  same  tendencies  to 
contend  against  as  their  successors  in  more  modern  times. 

In  this  "  Paper  on  Pride,  Plainness  of  Dress,  &c.,"  dated 
1717,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  first  inveighs  against  the  men 
for  wearing  extravagant  wigs,  and  for  wearing  their  "  hats 
and  clothes  after  a  beauish  manner  they  grant  that  "  the 
wearing  of  modest,  decent,  or  necessary  wigs  "  is  allowable, 
on  account  of  age,  loss  of  hair,  &c.,  but  condemn  the  prevail- 
ing modes.  They  then  exhort  the  women  about  their  decking 
themselves  with  "  gaudy  and  costly  apparel,^^  and  about  their 
wearing  "gold  chains,  lockets,  necklaces,  and  gold  watches, 
exposed  to  open  view."  "  The  immodest  fashion  of  wearing 
hooped  petticoats  "  next  comes  in  for  reprobation,  and  also 
the  practice  of  "  men  and  wumen  making  a  show  of  mourn- 
ing," and  the  "  declension  in  plainness  of  speech,"  &c. 
"  Likewise,"  they  add,  "  there  is  a  declension  crept  in 
amongst  us,  by  unbecoming  gestures  in  cringing  and  bowing 
of  the  body  by  way  of  salutation,  which  ought  not  to  be 
taught  or  countenanced  in  our  schools  or  families." 

The  document  then  proceeds  to  ask,  "  How  shall  any 
persons  reputed  Quakers,  wearing  extravagant  wigs,  open 
breasts,  their  hats  and  clothes  after  a  beauish  fashion, 
gold  chains  with  lockets,  and  gold  watches  openly  exposed, 
like  the  lofty  dames,  or  hooped  petticoats,  like  the  wanton 
women,  be  distinguished  from  the  loose  proud  people  of  the 
world?" 

The  paper  concludes  by  advising  Friends  "  not  to  run  into 
every  new,  vain,  fantastical  fashion,"  and  to  "  train  up  their 
children  rightly,"  and  "  not  in  fineness  and  vanities,"  but  to 
^'  impress  the  same  Divine  principle  on  them  as  reached  and 
convinced  themselves." 

Unfortunately  there  is  too  much  evidence  to  show  that 
those  in  authority  needed  to  be  concerned,  not  only  about 
hooped  petticoats,  and  lockets,  and  wigs,  and  watches,  for 
positive  irreligion,  veiled  by  outward  conformity,  was  becoming 
increasingly  prevalent  m\he  Society.  And  as  the  century 
grew  older,  secret  irreligion  became  manifest  in  open  immo- 
rality, and  hence  in  after  years  arose  the  supposed  necessity 
for  maintaining  a  strict  legal  and  disciplinary  spirit,  which 
in  turn  has  produced  results  not  always  beneficial.'^ 

*  For  confirmation  of  these  remarks  see  Table  of  Disownments  at  a 
snbse(|uent  page. 
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In  1720,  at  the  instigation  of  George  Whitehead,  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  exhorted  Friends  to  keep  clear  of  vile  and 
wicked  practices  in  stockjobbing  and  bubbles."  In  1728,  we 
find  them  concerned  about  the  Meetings  for  Worship,  and 
mourning  over  the  great  neglect  of  the  time,  Szc.  They  also 
caution  Friends  "  to  avoid  drowsiness  and  light,  airy,  affected 
gestures  "  on  these  occasions.  In  the  same  year  they  com- 
plain of  meetings  being  disturbed  by  the  "  rattling  and  noise  of 
coaches  when  there  are  burials."  They  advise  against  too 
much  company  or  extravagant  entertainments,  and  that  no 
more  coaches  from  the  meeting-house  to  the  burial-ground  be 
made  use  of  than  are  necessary  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
and  strongly  recommend  ''the  ancient  and  honourable  practice 
of  bearing  our  dead  Friends  to  the  grave  on  our  own 
shoulders."  We  find  in  this  same  year,  1728,  a  concern  is 
expressed  about  "  divers  going  to  playhouses."  It  would  only 
become  tedious  to  mention  further  occasions  upon  which  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  showed  a  care  over  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings, but  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  revival  of  the  discipline 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  it  gave  very  considerable  aid 
and  co-operation  to  the  work  of  reformation. 

Chpech  Arrangements. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  of  Church  arrangement  that 
may  be  here  alluded  to,  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  various  times.  In  1700,  Barking  applied 
to  know  the  proper  status  of  Friends  having  businesses  in 
London,  but  residences  in  the  country.  The  Quarterly  Meeting 
decided  "  that  Friends  having  country  houses  may  assist 
the  country  Monthly  Meetings,  provided  they  don't  neglect 
the  service  of  the  city  meetings  to  which  they  belong."  (The 
modern  plan  has  been,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  know,  to 
allow  Friends  thus  situated  to  choose  which  of  the  two 
meetings  they  would  prefer  to  be  in  membership  with.) 

In  1710,  at  the  suggestion  of  Devonshire  House,  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  ordered  doorkeepers  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
be  appointed,  and  directed  each  Monthly  Meeting  to  send 
up  for  this  office  "  one  weighty,  solid  Friend,"  who  was  not 
to  be  considered  a  member  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Two 
years  afterwards  we  find  these  doorkeepers  advised  to  be 
careful  about  "  evil-minded  persons  who,  with  design  of  scorn 
or  envy,  intrude  themselves."    In  order  to  show  that  at  that 
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early  date  all  hours  were  held  alike  suitable  for  public 
worship,  we  may  mention  that  in  1722  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
advised  that  "  week-day  meetings  should  be  held  at  such 
hours  as  were  likely  to  result  in  the  largest  attendance." 

About  the  year  1789,  after  the  camp  had  been  cleared  of 
the  mixed  multitude  that  troubled  it,  and  the  Discipline 
firmly  established,  we  find  the  Quarterly  Meeting  much 
occupied  in  interpreting  the  Yearly  Meeting  3Iinutes  and 
deciding  legal  questions.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  overseers  and  elders  ;  the  status  in  the  Church 
of  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  rules  of  settlement.  In  connection  with  this  latter 
subject,  they  decided  that  being  appointed  a  representative 
from  a  Preparative,  or  Monthly  Meeting,  was  a  Church 
service,  and,  as  such,  gave  a  settlement  in  accordance  with 
the  then  existing  rules.  In  1792,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  established  ;  some  statistics  in  con- 
nection therewith  are  shown  in  the  annexed  table. 

Appeals. 

Amongst  the  appellants  who  from  time  to  time  came 
before  the  Quarterly  Meeting  with  complaints  against  their 
Monthly  Meetings,  there  were  several  during  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century  respecting  whom  many  interesting 
facts  might  be  given.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these 
was  William  Gibson. 

This  Friend  was  the  son  of  that  eminent  preacher  and 
controversialist  of  the  same  name,  who,  first  in  Lancashire, 
and  afterwards  in  London,  did  good  service  for  the  Society 
in  its  days  of  storm  and  conflict  (and  was  buried  from  Grace- 
church  Street  Meeting,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  that 
Monthly  Meeting).  The  first  appearance  of  the  younger 
William  Gibson  upon  the  Quarterly  Meeting  books  is  in 
1706,  when  he  appealed  against  a  judgment  of  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  Monthly  Meeting  concerning  him.  The  Quarterly 
Meeting  ordered  the  judgment  against  him  to  be  withdrawn, 
but  also  directed  Wilham  Gibson  to  call  in  and  destroy  the 
book  he  had  printed,  entitled  "  Bigotry  and  partiality  Ruinous 
and  Destructive  to  True  Religion."  This  he  did  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  and  signed  a  paper  condemning  it,  and  Friends 
were  advised  "  to  carrie  it  gently  towards  him." 

The  affair  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  his  position 
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amongst  Friends ;  for  in  1714  we  find  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
giving  him  a  certificate  for  religious  service  in  the  North 
of  England,  couched  in  terms  of  full  unity,  and  signed  by 
George  Whitehead,  Richard  Claridge,  Joseph  Wyeth,  Theo- 
dore Ecclestone,  and  about  seventy  other  Friends. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  however,  W.  Gibson  began  to 
show  signs  of  mental  aberration.  Thomas  Story  describes 
him  as  "a  sort  of  lunatic."  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 
especially  with  the  young,  whom  he  sometimes  treated  to  a 
joke  from  the  minister's  gallery.  For  these  peculiarities,  as 
well  as  for  certain  stigmas  upon  his  moral  character,  he  was 
severely  satirised  by  Elias  Bockett,  of  whom  more  presently. 
W.  Gibson's  failings  soon  became  so  manifest  and  scandalous 
to  the  Church,  that  in  1723  the  Monthly  Meeting  refused  to 
let  him  ''put  his  name  in  their  book,"  i.e.  for  attendance  at 
various  meetings  for  worship.  In  1726,  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
disowned  him  as  a  minister,  and  in  1727  as  a  member.  On 
all  these  three  latter  occasions  he  appealed  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  but  without  procuring  anything  else  but  a  con- 
firmation of  the  previous  judgments. 

Long  after  his  disownment  W.  Gibson  continued  to  trouble 
Friends'  meetings,  and  pour  forth  sermons  ;  which  must  have 
been  decidedly  comic  in  their  character,  if  the  fragments 
given  by  Bockett  and  others  are  to  be  relied  upon  as  authentic. 
So  troublesome  did  this  disturber  and  his  son  become,  that 
much  expense  was  incurred  in  keeping  him  out  of  meetings 
by  the  employment  of  constables,  and  also  in  prosecuting  him 
for  his  riotous  behaviour. 

Elias  Bockett,  before  alluded  to,  was  a  distiller  in  George 
Yard,  Lombard  Street ;  and  appears  to  have  been  of  a  satirical 
turn  of  mind,  and  to  have  had  his  attention  directed  to  some 
glaring  inconsistencies  which  were  but  too  evident  in  some 
of  his  fellow  professors.  Between  1717  and  1727  he  issued 
over  twenty  works,  mostly  bearing  on  this  subject ;  and  in 
several  cases  especially  directed  against  the  William  Gibson 
just  mentioned.  His  zeal  appears  to  have  far  outrun  his  dis- 
cretion, and  led  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  and  propriety; 
and  he  was  disowned  by  Devonshire  House  Meeting  for  his 
scandalous  imputations  on  members  of  the  Society.  He 
appealed  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  but  could  not  procure  a  reversal  of  his 
sentence. 

We  can  but  allude  to  Aquila  Rose,  the  friend  of  Elias 
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Bockett,  and  probable  coadjutor  in  his  writings  ;  to  James 
Hoskins,  of  Westminster,  another  satirist,  who  endeavoured 
to  heap  calumny  upon  the  venerated  name  of  Thomas  Story ; 
to  Benjamin  Lay,  disowned  by  Devonshire  House  for  his 
repeated  public  opposition  to  approved  ministers  ;  and  to  John 
Wall  who  ke])t  a  school  on  Devonshire  House  premises,  and 
who  came  at  least  five  times  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  chiefly 
on  questions  relative  to  his  own  ministry.  All  these  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  with  their 
complaints. 

One  case,  that  of  John  Hewlett,  requires  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
an  important  principle,  viz.  that  no  disciplinary  power  was 
vested  in  any  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

This  John  Hewlett  went  to  America  from  England  in  1704, 
having  been  previously  married  in  this  country,  and  having 
also  separated  from  his  wife.  In  America  he  was  convinced 
of  Eriends'  principles  and  joined  the  Society,  saying,  however, 
nothing  of  his  marriage.  He  became  a  minister,  and  as 
such  had  a  certificate  granted  him  by  his  meeting  on  Rhode 
Island,  in  which  it  was  stated,  amongst  other  matters,  that  he 
was  clear  of  all  marriage  engagements.  With  this  certificate 
he  travelled  in  the  ministry,  but  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  met  with  some  who  had  known  him  in  England, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  marriage  was  at  once  made  known. 
Accordingly  Philadelphia  Friends  wrote  a  statement  of  this 
fact  on  the  back  of  his  certificate,  expressing  their  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  have  told  Eriends  of  the  circumstance. 

John  Hewlett  next  proceeded  to  England,  and  whilst 
there,  according  to  his  own  subsequent  confession,  copied  out 
his  certificate  afresh,  with  the  signatures,  omitting  all  refer- 
ence to  clearness  from  marriage,  and  also  the  Philadelphia 
endorsement. 

After  his  return  to  America  this  was  discovered,  and  he  was 
judged  by  his  own  meeting  in  Rhode  Island,  and  made  full 
confession  to  their  satisfaction,  and  refrained  from  appearing 
in  public  supplication  or  the  ministry. 

In  1721  he  removed  to  England,  and  received  a  certificate 
from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  which  the  above  facts  were 
set  forth.  Thirteen  years  afterwards  the  3Iorning  fleeting, 
finding  John  Hewlett  sitting  amongst  them  as  a  minister,  and 
having  their  attention  caUed  to  the  facts,  revived  the  whole 
affair,  and  proceeded  to  take  measures  equivalent  to  banishing 
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him  from  amongst  them.  Hence  resulted  an  appeal  by  J.  H. 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  afterwards  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Morning  Meeting 
could  rebuke,  exhort,  &c.  its  members,  but  should  stay  all 
proceedings  on  receiving  notice  from  a  Monthly  Meeting 
of  its  taking  a  case  under  its  serious  care.  '^And  we  are 
of  opinion,"  they  add,  ''that  the  Morning  Meeting  or  any 
other  meeting  of  ministers  have  no  power  to  disown  any 
minister,  or  other  person  in  any  capacity  whatever." 

During  the  present  century,  two  celebrated  appeal  cases 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  time,  that  they  may 
be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  alluded  to  here. 

It  was  in  the  year  1800  that  a  talented  female  minister  from 
America,  named  Hannah  Barnard,  was  travelling  with  certifi- 
cate amongst  Friends  of  Ireland.  At  the  close  of  her  service 
in  that  land  the  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  gave  her  a  clear 
certificate  of  unity,  and  she  then  crossed  over  into  England, 
and  commenced  labouring  as  a  Gospel  minister  in  this  country. 
But  reports  became  speedily  circulated,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  although  nothing  objectionable  had  been  officially  proved 
against  her  by  the  Irish  Yearly  Meeting,  yet  many  individuals 
in  that  country  were  very  uneasy  about  the  unscriptural 
tendency  of  some  of  H.  B.'s  utterances  whilst  among  them. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  London 
was  the  first  body  to  notice  these  reports,  and  it  referred  the 
case  to  the  Morning  Meeting.  This  latter  meeting  investi- 
gated the  charges,  and  became  satisfied  of  H.  B.'s  unsoundness 
on  several  points.  She  held  that  the  Almighty  had  never  in 
the  history  of  the  world  sanctioned  the  taking  away  of  human 
life,  or  war  in  any  shape  also,  that  she  could  not  assert  the 
truth  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  because  they 
were  not  revealed  to  her  own  mind.  These,  and  other  views 
of  a  similar  character,  were  held  by  the  Morning  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  to  be  so  objectionable  that  it  desired 
Hannah  Barnard  to  refrain  from  appearing  as  a  minister,  and 
go  to  her  own  home  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Hannah  Barnard  refused  compliance  with  this  recommenda- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  Morning  Meeting  possessed  no 
disciplinary  power,  f  Accordingly,  that  body  brought  the  case 
before  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Devonshire  House,  which, 


*  Even  in  the  Patriarchal  or  Mosaic  dispensations, 
t  Referring  to  the  case  of  John  Hewlett  above  cited. 
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after  due  inquiry,  confirmed  the  recommendation  alluded  to. 
H.  B.  now  appealed  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  and 
Middlesex ;  but  here  also  she  was  met  by  a  confirmation  of 
the  previous  decision. 

The  last  resort,  an  appeal  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  now" 
essayed.  The  appellant  conducted  her  own  case  with  great 
ability  during  the  protracted  proceedings  of  several  days' 
duration  ;  but  the  respondents,  headed  by  Joseph  Gurney 
Bevan,  tracked  her  subtle  intellect  through  all  its  devious 
windings,  and,  finally,  the  Yearly  Meeting  set  the  seal  of  its 
deliberate  approval  on  the  previous  judgment  given  by  the 
subordinate  meeting."^ 

Conspicuous  amongst  a  few  Friends  who  encouraged  and 
aided  Hannah  Barnard  at  this  period  was  Thomas  Foster,  of 
Bromley,  to  whose  pen  is  generally  attributed  a  long  narrative 
of  the  proceedings,  which  afterwards  appeared.  This  Friend 
soon  gave  further  evidence  of  following  in  Hannah  Barnard's 
track.  He  published  in  pamphlets  and  magazine-articles, 
comments  on  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistles,  and  other  official 
documents,  issued  by  the  Society,  and  also  subscribed  to  the 
Unitarian  Book  Society.  In  1812,  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Ratcliff  and  Barking,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  disoAvned  him 
for  his  evident  profession  and  dissemination  of  Unitarian  views. 
He  appealed  to  the  Quarterly  and  afterwards  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  these  bodies  remained  firm  to  their  Evangelical 
principles,  and  confirmed  the  decision  arrived  at  by  Ratcliff 
Friends. 

There  noAv  remain  one  or  two  miscellaneous  matters  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be 
noticed. 

Fines. — In  1692,  it  seems  the  Government  had  discovered 
that  the  money  recovered  from  the  Friends  by  the  Conventicle 
and  other  similar  acts,  had  never  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
Certain  individuals  who  had  been  appointed  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  this  money  and  procure  it  for  the  Government, 
keeping  one-third  for  their  trouble,  came  to  Friends  and 
offered  them  ten  percent,  for  their  aid  in  finding  out  to  whom 
the  money  had  been  paid.  Friends,  however,  in  their  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  unless 


*  Hannah  Barnard  returned  home,  and  was  soon  afterwards  disowned 
by  her  own  IMontlily  Meeting  in  America.  She  Hved  eighteen  years 
longer,  but  was  never  reunited  to  Friends. 
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they  received  the  whole,  and  the  matter  seems  to  have 
dropped. 

Informers. — The  Quarterly  Meeting  used  to  keep  a  list  of 
these.  In  the  Seventh  Month,  1694,  we  find  Benjamin  Dealing, 
Recording  Clerk  to  the  Society,  was  ordered  to  give  a  list  of 
late  informers  to  Thomas  Lacey  and  John  Edge,  that  inquiry 
may  be  made  what  judgments  befell  them  ;  and  the  recording 
of  judgments  that  had  happened  to  persecutors  and  informers 
was  continued  until  1717, when,  with  grateful  allusions  to  the 
mild  government  under  which  we  now  hve,^'  &c.  the  periodical 
inquiry  upon  this  subject  was  ordered  by  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  be  dropped. 

Maldon  Meeting-house. — As  an  illustration  of  assistance 
to  an  object  beyond  the  limits  of  the  meeting,  it  may  be  noted 
that,  in  1710,  London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting  voted 
£25  towards  the  building  of  the  meeting-house  at  Maldon ; 
Coggeshall  Quarterly  Meeting  having  asked  for  assistance, 
stating  that  they  had  gone  over  their  subscription  lists  again 
and  again  without  being  able  to  raise  the  desired  amount. 

Privacy  of  Meetings  for  Discipline. — In  1804,  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act,  which  'Ogives  liberty  to 
Dissenters  to  hold  their  meetings  without  molestation,  pro- 
vided the  doors  are  not  locked,  barred,  or  bolted  during  the 
time  of  such  meeting,"  was  attempted  to  be  imposed  on 
Meetings  for  Discipline  by  a  person  who  had  been  disowned. 
Being  prevented  by  the  doorkeepers  from  forcing  his  way  into 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  he  brought  an  action  against  John 
Batger  and  others  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment,  &c. 
which  was  tried  on  the  23rd  of  Second  Month,  1805,  and  the 
plaintiff  nonsuited.  The  Chief  Baron  said,  ^'  I  take  this 
meeting  to  be  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  Church  government 
(and  if  so,  it  is  a  place  of  business  at  that  time),  though  it 
may  be  interspersed  with  acts  of  worship." 

Bibles. — It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  in 
1812  the  Quarterly  Meeting  directed  the  Monthly  Meetings  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  what  servants,  or  single  persons,  residing 
within  their  boundaries,  were  unprovided  with  copies  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  accordance  therewith,  due  inquiries  appear 
at  once  to  have  been  instituted,  and  the  deficiencies,  where 
existing,  supplied. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  TWO-WEEKS  MEETING- SIX- WEEKS  MEETING—AND 

meeting  of  twelye. 

The  Two- Weeks  Meeting. 

This  meeting  which  was  also  called  the  Fortnightly  Meeting 
was  earlier  in  the  time  of  its  origin  than  any  other  of  the 
London  Meetings  for  Discipline,  excepting  only  those 
periodic  conferences  among  the  Friends  in  the  ministry, 
held  from  the  beginning  in  the  house  of  Gerrard  Roberts, 
and  developing  into  the  so-called  Morning  Meeting. 

It  was  established  and  continued  many  years  before  the 
London  district  was  sub-divided  into  several  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  exercised  a  care  over  the  whole  area,  which  it 
only  gradual!}'  relinquished  as  these  Monthly  Meetings 
increased  in  their  efficiency.  It  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  time  when  the  Society  was  in  the  first  stages 
of  its  ingathering,  and  those  succeeding  periods  wherein 
eflforts  for  consolidation  and  regulation  vrere  the  conspicuous 
features. 

Unfortunately  no  minute-books  of  this  Two-Weeks 
Meeting  exist  earlier  than  1671,  the  previous  documents 
having,  as  is  supposed,  been  either  destroyed  by  fire  or  lost ; 
but  there  remain  independent  testimonies  which  show 
both  its  early  origin  and  the  nature  and  importance  of  its 
duties. 

William  Crouch,  one  of  the  early  London  Friends,  men- 
tions in  his  Memoirs  that  this  meeting  was  commenced  soon 
after  the  taking  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  [1655],  and  was  held 
in  an  upper  room  on  those  premises,  and  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  men  Friends,  who  met  "  there  to  consult  about  and 
consider  of  the  affairs  of  truth,  and  to  communicate  to  each 
other  what  the  Lord  opened  in  them  for  the  promotion 
thereof ;  and  also  to  make  such  provision  to  supply  all 
necessary  occasions,  which  the  service  of  the  Church  might 
require.'^ 
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Edward  Burrough,  in  the  paper  issued  by  him  in  1662,  from 
which  quotations  have  been  previously  given  (see  p.  42),  bears 
testimony  to  the  early  origin  of  this  "  Fortnightly  Meeting, 
carrying  the  period  of  its  commencement  back  to  within  two 
years  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  in  London.  He  shows  also 
the  importance  of  its  position  and  duties,  by  the  earnestness 
of  his  exhortations  to  its  faithful  maintenance. 

It  was  evidently  considered  in  his  time  to  be  the  one 
meeting  for  matters  of  discipline  and  arrangement  in  the 
London  district,  embracing  the  whole  area,  subsequently 
divided  into  six  Monthly  Meetings;  and  as  Friends  were 
already  numerous,  its  duties  must  have  become  greatly 
multiplied  and  somewhat  onerous.  Such  an  important  posi- 
tion may  well  have  drawn  forth  from  one  so  zealous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  as  Edward  Burrough,  the  earnest  yet 
loving  counsel  which  he  administers  in  this  document — 
exhortations  which,  to  the  grief  of  his  friends,  proved  to  be 
almost  his  closing  words,  as  the  paper  is  dated  16()2  ;  and 
in  the  Twelfth  Month  of  that  same  year,  his  decease  took 
place  in  Newgate  Gaol. 

From  this  same  document  may  be  traced  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  establishment,  as  also  the  manner  of  its  first  ap- 
pointment. Edward  Burrough,  after  stating  how,  in  about 
two  years'  time,  truth  had  become  much  spread  in  London, 
and  many  were  convinced,  shoAvs  that  the  service  it  re- 
quired advanced  greater  and  greater  daily,"  so  that  such 
as  himself,  being  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry," could  not  suitably  attend  to  the  many  external  matters 
which  were,  nevertheless,  required  to  be  "  managed  with  all 
heavenly  wisdom  and  prudence,  for  the  prosperous  carrying 
on  the  good  work."  Such  being  the  need  (he  adds)  "  we 
therefore,  in  the  name,  power,  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  were  endued  with  the  same,"  did  "  ordain  and 
appoint,  that  the  men  Friends  of  the  city,  or  the  ancientest 
of  them  in  the  truth  (not  excluding  any),  should  meet  to- 
gether at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  or  elsewhere,  once  in  the 
fortnight,  or  once  a  month,  as  they  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
should  find  it  necessary."  This  shows  that  the  meeting  was 
commenced  through  the  counsel  of  the  early  ministers,  and 
for  their  relief  in  the  care  of  the  Churches ;  and  the  free 
nature  of  our  institutions  is  seen  in  the  caution  that  none 
are  to  be  held  as  excluded  from  attending. 

Edward  Burrough  further  defines,  under  several  heads,  the 
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character  of  the  duties  thus  committed  to  the  care  of  this 
Fortnightly  Meeting  :— 

1st.  That  the  meeting  do  consist  of  "  jnst  and  righteous 
men." 

2nd.  That  they  meet  "  once  a  week,  or  fourteen  days,  as 
Truth's  necessities  do  require." 

3rd.  That  cases  found  to  be  difficult  be  suspended  until 
^'  more  Friends  that  are  anciently  grown  in  the  truth,  can 
have  understanding  of  the  matter,"  and  the  ministers  be  called 
in  to  assist. 

4th.  Disputes  as  to  bargains  or  debts  between  Friend  and 
Friend,  or  a  Friend  and  a  stranger,  be  inquired  into,  and  "  all 
possible  fair  means  used  for  their  settlement." 

5th.  Records  be  kept  of  all  births,  marriages,  and 
burials. 

6th.  That  especial  care  be  taken  concerning  provision  for 
the  poor^  including  servants  out  of  place. 

7th.  Accounts  of  Friends'  sufferings  to  be  collected  and 
preserved. 

The  earliest  of  the  variations  that  occurred  in  these 
arrangements  was  the  appointment  of  a  meeting  of  women 
Friends,  to  attend  more  especially  to  the  sixth  item,  which 
refers  to  the  care  of  the  poor.  Edward  Burrough  himself 
thus  mentions  it  in  the  same  paper,  viz.  that  "  some  years 
after  the  appointment  of  the  men's  meeting,"  the  "  affairs  of 
truth  being  grown  more  large  daily,"  and  seeing  "  that  it 
was  not  so  proper  for  the  men  as  for  the  women  to  visit  the 
sick,"  &c.  that,  "therefore,  the  women  Friends  should  keep 
a  like  meeting,  to  be  assisting  in  what  was  convenient  to  the 
men,  especially  in  that  particular  of  visiting  the  sick  and 
weak,  and  looking  after  the  poor,  widows,  and  fatherless  "  ; 
and  this,  E.  B.  adds,  "  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  setting  up 
of  that  meeting  of  women  which  hath  been  happy  and 
prosperous  in  the  work  to  which  it  was  appointed." 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Edward  Burrough  alludes 
to  the  "  daily  "  growth  of  service  required  by  the  spread  of 
truth,  and  such  is  confirmed  by  allusions  to  be  found  in 
George  Fox's  Journal  and  others.  It  must  have  rendered 
the  concentration  in  one  meeting  of  the  service  involved  by 
so  many  Friends  a  burden  difficult  efficiently  to  support,  and 
this  difficulty  must  have  increased  when,  either  by  death  or 
imprisonment,  many  of  the  fathers  in  the  Church  had  been 
removed. 
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In  1666  some  further  arrangements  had  evidently  become 
needful,  and  we  find  George  Fox  in  his  Journal  thus  alluding 
to  them ;  he  had  but  just  been  released  from  his  severe 
imprisonment  in  Scarboro'  Castle,  and,  with  an  enfeebled  con- 
stitution, but  chastened  and  earnest  zeal,  was  moving  as  an 
elder  brother,  worthy  of  honour  among  the  Churches.  He 
records  the  spirit  of  disunion  that  had  become  apparent  in 
London,  chiefly  through  John  Perrot's  influence,  and  adds 
(Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  310) :  ''Then  was  I  moved  of  the  Lord  to 
recommend  the  setting  up  of  five  Monthly  Meetings  of  men 
and  women  Friends  in  the  city  of  London  (besides  the 
Women's  Meetings  and  the  Quarterly  Meetings)  to  take  care 
of  God's  glory,  and  to  admonish  and  exhort  such  as  walked 
disorderly  or  carelessly,  and  not  according  to  truth. ^'  (See 
the  account  of  South wark  for  the  evidence  of  need  of  this, 
especially  as  to  marriages.) 

Thus  a  new  arrangement  was  established  at  the  suggestion 
of  George  Fox  in  the  London  district,  and  one  similar  to 
that  which  he  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  recommending  to 
the  adoption  of  Friends  throughout  the  kingdom.  For,  whereas, 
he  says  (Journal,  p.  3iO),  ''  Friends  had  had  only  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  now  truth  was  spread,  and  Friends  were 
grown  more  numerous,  I  was  moved  to  recommend  the 
setting  up  of  Monthly  Meetings  throughout  the  nation." 

The  establishment  of  these  five  Monthly  Meetings  in  London 
would  appear,  from  their  nature,  so  likely  to  absorb  the  service 
previously  borne  by  the  Two-Weeks  Meeting  as  to  render  the 
continuance  of  that  meeting  unnecessary ;  but  the  words  of 
George  Fox,  when  he  alludes  to  London  being  divided  into 
five  Monthly  Meetings,  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification, 
for  though  the  area  of  service  formerly  discharged  by  the  Two- 
Weeks  Meeting  was  very  greatly  lessened  by  this  change, 
there  was  still  left  an  important  district  which  remained  for 
some  years  longer  under  its  peculiar  care.  Of  these  five  Monthly 
Meetings,  known  respectively  as  Wheeler  Street  or  Devon- 
shire House,  Southwark,  Peel,  Ratcliff,  and  Westminster, 
neither  comprised  much,  if  any  portion  of  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  which  large,  populous,  and 
influential  section  remained  under  the  care  of  the  Two- Weeks 
Meeting  for  at  least  five  years  more,  when  it  became  merged 
as  a  sixth  section  into  the  group  of  London  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, being  known  first  as  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  or  Jjondon, 
or  City  Meeting,  and  subsequently  as  that  of  White  Hart 
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Court,  or  Gracechurch  Street.  Subsequently  a  more  complete 
fusion  took  place  in  1671  (a  year  before  the  establishment 
of  Yearly  3Ieetings).  Henceforward  the  Two-Weeks  Meeting, 
though  no  longer  having  any  special  district  under  its  care, 
was  maintained  for  nearly  120  years,  i.e.  almost  up  to  the 
present  century,  as  a  meeting  having  especial  charge  over  all 
the  marriages  among  Friends  within  the  compass  of  any  of 
the  London  3Ionthly  Meetings. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  great  care  bestowed  by  Friends  to 
see  that  these  important  and  life-long  engagements  were 
rightly  undertaken,  that  whilst  all  other  matters  have  been 
committed  (as  we  have  seen)  to  the  charge  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings only,  the  care  over  marriages  was  supplemented  by 
the  retention  of  an  ancient  meeting  for  discipline,  with  no 
other  object  than  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over 
all  these  marriage  engagements,  wherever  occurring  within 
the  London  district.  Those  about  to  marry  had  to  appear 
twice  before  the  Two- Weeks  Meeting,  in  addition  to  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings, 
before  proceeding  to  solemnise  the  marriage.  The  books  of 
the  Two-Weeks  Meeting,  from  1671  to  1789,  are  still  extant. 
The  meeting  was  held  once  a  fortnight,  alternately  at 
Devonshire  House  and  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  and  in  early 
times  mostly  eight  or  ten  or  more  marriages  were  under 
inquiry  at  one  time.  The  annexed  tables  will  show  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  marriages  at  different  periods,  and  the 
difference  in  social  stations  of  the  persons  about  to  marry  at 
two  different  epochs. 

In  1789,  the  Two-Weeks  Meeting  proposed  its  own  dis- 
continuance, alleging  that  its  business  could  be  transacted 
equally  well  by  the  Monthly  Meetings,  and  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  multiply  unnecessary  engagements  for  Friends. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  consented  to  the  proposed  change. 
The  last  marriage  passed  by  the  Two- Weeks  Electing  was  that 
of  Osgood  Hanbury  and  Susannah  Willett  Barclay,  in  the 
Eighth  Month,  1789.  The  records  of  this  meeting  were 
deemed  important,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure  against 
fire,  &c.,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  deposit 
the  rough  minute-books  at  Westminster,  where  they  still 
remain  ;  the  fair  copies  being  at  Devonshire  House. 
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Comparison  of  250  Marriages  about  1680,  with  250  Marriages 
about  1780,  with  reference  to  description  given  of  the 
Bridegrooms. 


About 
1680. 


Banker   

Merchant  ... 

Salesman,  Warehonseman,  Wharfinger 
Brewer,  Distiller,  Wine  Merchant 
Vintner,  Victualler,  Tobacconist,  Tobacco-Cutter 
Schoolmaster 
Yeoman  ... 
Surgeon,  Doctor  ... 

Stock  Broker,  Money  Scrivener,  Land  Surveyor 
Goldsmith,  Silversmith,  Builder,  Founder,  Coal  Mer- 
chant, Meal-factor,  Maltster,  Flour-factor,  Skinner, 
Leather-seller,  Saddler,  Leather  Cutter,  Corn  Dealer, 

Miller,  Mealman   

Manufacturer,  Dyer,  Tanner,  Currier,  Soapmaker,  Sugar 

Baker,  Calico  Printer,  Tallow-chandler,  Staymaker 
Chemist,  Druggist,  Perfumer,  Printer,  Stationer 
Block-maker,  Tinplate-worker,  Cabinet-maker,  Up' 

holsterer,  Watch-maker,  Enameller  ... 
Hatter,  Draper,  Clothier,  Shopkeeper,  Slopseller 
Seedsman,  Farmer,  Florist 
Brazier,  Cutler,  Ironmonger,  Pewterer,  Tinman 
Butcher,  Baker,  Chandler,  Confectioner,  Grocer,  Cheese 
monger ... 

Hosier,  Glover,  Haberdasher,  Linen-draper,  Silkman 
Mercer  ... 

Woodmonger,  Basket-maker^  Cordwainer  \   

Cowkeeper,  Husbandman     "-^'t  "    ...  ... 

Spectacle-maker,  Instrument-maker,  Patten-maker 
Castor-maker,  Clock-maker  ... 

Woolstapler,  Callenderer,  Woolcomber,  Woolcard 
makers,  Threadman,  Felt-maker,  Cloth-worker  .. 

Smith,  Sawyer,  Blacksmith,  Joiner,  Lathrender,  Tur- 
ner, Carpenter,  Cooper,  Sailmaker,  Ship  Carpenter, 
Shipsmith,  Mastmaker,  Wheelwright 

Bricklayer,  Brickmaker,  Mason,  Plasterer 

Mariner  

Weaver,  Silk-throwster,  Woolsorter  ... 

Shoemaker,  Tailor   

Cook,  Brewers'  Man,  Porter,  Labourer,  Waterman 

Undescribed   


.  7 

14 

.  20 

1 

7 

7  . 

6 

2  .. 

.  5 

K 

o 

9 

1 

D 



4 

Q 
O 

41 

2  . 

.  22 

1  . 

.  9 

4  . 

.  13 

.  17 

10  .' 

.  11 

Ol 

4iX 

1  9 
14/ 

1  9 

8  . 

.  6 

5  . 

3 

16  . 

.  3 

12  . 

5 

29  . 

.  9 

9  . 

1 

10  . 

19  . 

4 

39  . 

.  5 

8  . 
8  . 

..  13 

250 


250 


N.B. — A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  this  Table  will  show  how 
many  more  were  engaged  in  the  humbler  class  of  industrial  pursuits  in 
the  former  period  than  in  the  latter. 


TABIE  showing  the  NTJIBER  of  IMRIAGES  at  the  MEETING-HOUSES  in  the  aUASTEELT  MEETING  of  LONDON  and  MIDDLESEX,  in  auinquennial  Periods, 

torn  1658  to  1864. 


DATES 

DEVON- 
SHI  KE 
HOUSE. 

WHEELEE 
STEEET. 

BUIL  AND 
UOUTU. 

GltACE- 
CHUECH 
STREET. 

HORSLV- 
DOWN. 

PARK. 

RATCLIFF. 

DEITFOED. 

WAPPING. 

WEST- 
MINSTER. 

SAVOY. 

PEEL. 

PRIVATE 
HOUSES. 

PLACE  NOT 
GIVEN. 

COUNTUV 
MEETINGS, 

TOTALS, 

1658  and  1659 

1 

11 

5 

1 

"7 

91 

47 

„  1669 

14 

19 

8 

25 

6 

27 

129 

„  1674 

67 

9 

26 

1 

26 

12 

17 

25 

1 

10 

194 

„  1679 

87 

11 

63 

55 

27 

4 

20 

2 

3 

23 

295 

„  1684 

111 

74 

31 

5 

17 

18 

5 

26 

287 

„  1689 

103 

4 

54 

19 

5 

15 

15 

17 

31 

263 

„  1694 

66 

35 

30 

5 

21 

1 

6 

34 

19 

223 

„„ 

„ 

2"  +"8* 

17 

10 

13 

10 

_ 

„r 

ori 

"  17(U 

r6 

37  i  4 

15 

If 

3 

J' 

23 

33 

941 

"  171d 

49 

•17 

30 

13 

17 

19 

11 

19 

197 

•■■ 

"  1"94 

62 

20 

16 

J, 

Q 

"n 

90 

15 

1C2 

■•■ 

"   1  ~~U 

12 

i 

1 

11 

f 

11 

102 

"  ["it 

9R 

R 

15 

"  1744 

99 

Ifl 

14 

10 

18 

"  1749 

97 

19 

14 

„ 

Q 

9 

II  1759 

24 

5 

9 

12 

2 

g 

27 

87 

„  1764 

21 

11 

9 

1 

9 

1 

6 

25 

87 

„  1769 

29 

13 

3 

5 

5 

22 

92 

»  1774 

28 

20 

5 

3 

6 

1 

6 

2 

11 

81 

„  1779 

22 

12 

3 

8 

7 

5 

14 

»  1784 

3 

91 

„  1789 

~8 

13 

9 

2 

2 

5 

4 

18 

61 

„  1794 

10 

11 

10 

1 

6 

1 

1 

7 

School 
1 

23 

71 

„  1799 

13 

4 

4 

5 

22 

58 

„  1804 

12 

10 

9 

4 

13 

4 

29 

81 

„  1809 

14 

9 

12 

3 

4 

3 

25 

70 

7 

*> 

7 

^ 

" 

IQ 

4 

3 

99 

67 

"  1829 

14 

6 

3 

43 

87 

"  1834 

8 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6 

48 

75 

3 

1      1  1 

"  1844 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

23 

39 

„  1849 

4 

1 

5 

? 

4 

38 

53 

„  1854 

28 

42 

„  1859 

5 

"i 

2 

32 

43 

„  1864 

3 

22 

39 

TOTALS 

1325 

43 

499 

210 

457 

206 

31 

18 

15 

180 

404 

12 

52 

916 

4816 

*  These  twelve  marri.oges  were  celebrated  at  Brewers'  Hall  during  the  occupation  of  that  edifice  as  a  Meeting-house  instead  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  (See  Chap,  IX, 1 
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Reverting  now  to  the  year  1671.  When  the  city  district 
became  formed  into  one  of  the  regular  Monthly  Meetings,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  Two-Weeks  Meeting,  which  formerly 
had  had  it  under  its  care,  confined  its  attention  to  the  regula- 
tion of  marriages  only,  a  want  Avas  felt  for  a  new  meeting  of 
a  more  select  nature  than  the  open "  gatherings  of  the 
Monthly  and  other  meetings,  where,  as  in  a  sort  of  senate, 
matters  could  be  considered  which,  though  affecting  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  all,  could  not  be  so  suitably  intro- 
duced into  an  open  meeting :  hence  arose  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting  now  to  be  described. 


The  Six- Weeks  Meeting. 

Of  the  three  meetings  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  present 
chapter,  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  is  the  only  one  now  in 
existence.  But  such  are  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  both 
in  its  constitution  and  functions,  that  few  of  its  ancient 
features  now  survive  but  the  name — given  to  it  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  meeting  once  in  six  weeks. 

The  Six-Weeks  Meeting  of  the  present  day  acts  as  the 
Cash  Committee  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Its  transactions, 
though  important,  are  chiefly  secular  in  their  character.  It 
is  composed  of  about  30  men  Friends,  chosen  by  the  asso- 
ciated Monthly  Meetings  as  their  representatives  ;  and  has 
charge  over  all  their  meeting-houses,  burial-grounds,  and 
matters  of  finance  or  property  in  which  these  have  a  common 
interest.  But  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting,  as  originally  in-  -  - 
stituted  in  1671  (nearly  two  centuries  ago),  was  a  very 
different  body.  It  was  then  a  selected  assembly  of  grave 
and  antient"  Friends  (both  men  and  women)  chosen  out  of 
all  the  meetings  in  the  metropolis  and  its  district ;  to  A^hose 
management  and  control  all  matters  affecting  the  common 
interest  of  these  meetings  were  committed,  forming  also  a 
court  of  final  appeal  among  them  in  all  cases  of  difficulty 
that  might  arise.  George  Fox  termed  it,  in  after  years, 
"  the  prime  meeting  of  the  city." 

Great  therefore  have  been  the  changes  it  has  undergone 
between  its  former  and  present  position,  to  understand  which 
some  detail  is  necessary  in  its  description. 

The  records  of  this  meeting  commence  in  1671,  a  time 
which  may  be  noted  as  one  year  before  the  Yearly  Meeting 
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was  settled  in  London  on  a  representative  basis,  also  as 
being  the  year  George  Fox  left  England  on  his  visit  to 
America. 

The  first  minute  in  this  book  is  under  date  Eighth  Month 
28th,  1671,  when  the  chief  business  of  the  meeting  was  agree- 
ing that  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  or  "  City  "  meeting,  previously 
holding  a  Two- Weeks  Meeting  for  Discipline,  as  established 
from  the  first,  should  conform  to  the  later  arrangement, 
and,  becoming  a  Monthly  Meeting,  be  associated  in  that 
capacity  with  the  five  others  established  five  years  before,  in 
1666 — making  henceforward  six  Monthly  Meetings  in  the 
London  district.  That  the  settlement  of  this  matter  was 
through  the  action  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  shows  its 
influence  and  importance  at  the  time  of  its  commencement. 

In  the  first  page  of  this  earliest  volume  there  is  entered  a 
statement  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  that  of  the  minutes — 
which  shows  the  meeting  at  its  establishment  to  have  been 
composed  of  49  men  and  35  women  Friends,  who  (as  the 
heading  above  these  names  states)  were  "  to  meet  once  in  six 
weeks  to  consider  of  such  affairs  relating  to  Truth  and  the 
service  thereof  as  might  not  be  judged  fit  to  be  publicly 
discoursed  of  at  the  Fortnight's  Meeting,  who  have  power 
to  add  to  their  number  such  other  Friends  as  they  shall  see 
meet."  Then  follow  the  names  of  these  its  first  members, 
amongst  whom  are  found — George  Whitehead,  Alexander 
Parker,  Gilbert  Latey,  Francis  Camfield,  Thomas  Yoakeley, 
William  Crouch,  Thomas  Rudyard,  William  Mead  ;  and  of 
women  Friends — Rebecca  Travers,  Ann  Whitehead,  Mary 
Elson,  Mary  Foster,  Mary  Woolley,  Ann  Stodart,  and  many 
others  well  known  in  their  service  for  the  spread  of  Friends' 
principles,  and  as    mothers  in  Israel." 

These  84  men  and  women  Friends,  chosen  (possibly  by 
George  Fox*  himself  before  he  left  for  America)  out  of  all 


*  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  G.  Fox  thus  addressed  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting  ;  in  it  he  speaks  as  one  having  authority  : — 

"  The  Six-  Weeks  Meeting  is  for  to  see,  that  all  their  Meetings  are  pre- 
served by  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  unity  of  the  Sjnrit,  the  Bond  of  Peace, 
and  in  the  Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  being  ordered  by  the  pure, 
gentle,  peaceable,  heavenly  Wisdom,  easie  to  be  intreated,  Holy  and  ver- 
tuous  Examples  to  all  other  Meetings  both  in  City  and  Country.  And  that 
all  may  be  careful  to  speak  short  and  pertinent  to  matters  in  a  Christian 
Spirit  and  dispatch  Business  quickly,  and  keep  out  of  long  Debates  and 
Heats  ;  and  with  the  S2nrit  of  God  keep  that  down  which  is  doting  about 
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the  London  Meetings,  formed  a  sort  of  senate,  or  court 
of  appeal,  from  the  more  public  Two-Weeks  or  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  to  find  amongst  the  number  of  those 
charged  with  these  important  duties  so  many  as  35  women 
Friends,  shows,  by  the  large  proportion  they  bear  to  the 
rest  of  the  assembly  (more  than  one-third),  how  important 
was  the  position  early  assigned  to  women  Friends  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Society ;  their  duties  in  this  case,  as 
members  of  a  prime  meeting,"  requiring  more  of  an 
administrative  and  legislative  nature  than  the  care  over  the 
poor  that  had  still  earlier  been  committed  to  them. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  the  term  "  antient," 
previously  quoted  as  applied  to  the  members  of  this  meeting, 
applies  rather  to  their  length  of  standing  "in  the  Truth  " 
than  to  the  period  of  their  life,  for  where  able  (as  in  many 
cases)  to  test  what  the  ages  of  these  members  of  the  "prime 
meeting  "  were  at  this  time,  we  find  them  to  average  about 
45.  So  that,  as  to  years,  these  "  grave  and  antient Friends 
were  in  the  vigour  of  middle  life. 

Although  the  assembly  which  had  thus  met  might  have 
been  the  germ  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting,  it  would  appear 
from  the  opening  minute  of  the  next  recorded  meeting,  held 
some  seven  months  later,  that  neither  the  name  nor  time  of 
assembling  had  been  then  determined,  for  under  date  1672, 
14th  Third  Month,  is  the  following  minute  : — "  It  is  assented 
to  and  agreed  by  Friends  now  present,  that  this  meeting  be 
in  the  future  held  and  kept  duly  every  six  weeks  by  the 
name  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting,  the  ffirst  of  which  to  comence 
this  day  6  weeks  being  the  25th  of  the  4th  Month  next 
at  the  8th  hour  in  the  morning  at  this  place  [viz.  Bull  and 


Questions  and  Strife  of  TV ords  tliat  tends  to  Parties  and  contention  .  . 
not  to  speak  more  than  one  at  a  time  ;  nor  any  in  a  fierce  way  ;  for  that 
is  not  to  be  allowed  in  any  Society  neither  Natural  nor  Spiritual ;  but  as 
the  Apostle  saith.  Be  sivift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak;  and  let  it  he  in  the 
Grace  which  seasons  all  ivords.  And  if  there  be  any  Differences  that 
cannot  be  quickly  ended  in  the  meeting,  let  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  order 
some  Friends  to  hear  the  Matter  out  of  the  Meeting,  without  respect  of 
Persons,  and  bring  in  the  Report  to  the  same  Meeting  the  same  day  (if 
possible  [the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  used  at  this  time  to  meet  at  8  a.m.] 
and  the  Meeting  may  give  judgment  ;  that  no  Business  be  delayed  from 
time  to  time.  And  so  with  my  Love  to  you  all  in  the  Seed  of  Life,  Christ 
Jesus,  in  whom  ye  have  all  Peace  and  Wisdom  from  Him  who  is  the 
Treasure  of  Knowledge  and  Wisdom.  Amen.— G.  F." — Einstles,  vol.  ii. 
p.  555. 
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Mouth]."  A  clerk  (William  Welch)  was  also  at  this  time 
appointed  to  keep  the  Books  and  Papers. 

From  this  time  forward  the  meeting  has  been  regularly- 
held  unto  the  present  time.  Thus  constituted  as  a  body  of 
reference  among  the  six  Monthly  Meetings,  it  also  took  the 
chief  care  over  any  outward  matter  that  might  affect  their 
general  interests,  of  which  the  property  in  meeting-houses 
and  burial-grounds,  and  care  of  casual  poor,  became  pro- 
minent subjects.  These  involved  so  much  of  a  financial  nature 
as  to  render  needful  the  appointment  of  a  less  numerous 
body  than  the  eighty-four  Friends  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting 
to  discharge  them  efficiently  ;  and  accordingly  a  sub-com- 
mittee, known  as  the  Meeting  of  Twelve,  was  early  set  apart 
to  have  charge  over  all  rents,  receipts,  and  disbursements. 
Of  this  Meeting  of  Twelve  a  separate  notice  is  hereafter 
given.  It  commenced  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Six-Weeks  Meeting,  and  was  continued  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  Appointed,  originally, 
by  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  as  its  cash  committee  and  trustees, 
it  soon  became,  to  a  partial  extent,  a  representative  body;  for 
in  1674  six  of  its  number  voluntarily  retired,  in  order  that 
the  six  Monthly  Meetings  might  each  appoint  one  of  their 
own  members  to  it,  who  were  in  future  to  retire  annually,  that 
a  fresh  appointment  might  be  made. 

Thus,  itself  a  large  and  non-elective  body  with  a  small 
committee,  partially  composed  of  delegates,  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting  continued  for  some  years  from  its  foundation  to 
be  the  meeting  of  reference  and  appeal  among  all  the  six 
Monthly  Meetings  of  London ;  and  in  1679,  after  seven  years  of 
existence,  it  was  still  so  far  from  being  a  representative  body 
as  to  itself  add  many  Friends  to  its  number  to  replace  losses 
by  death  or  removal.  But  at  the  next  general  settlement, 
some  four  years  later,  in  1683,  the  principle  of  representation 
became  partially  recognised,  for  we  then  find  the  Monthly 
Meetings  desired  to  nominate  suitable  Friends  to  attend  the 
service  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting. 

There  is  extant  a  paper  by  (jeorge  Fox  referring  to  the 
constitution  of  this  meeting,  which  we  give  in  extenso.  It  is 
without  date,  and  is  entered  on  its  records  in  1691  ;  but 
as  George  Fox  was  then  no  longer  living,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  meeting  in  1683  make  it  applicable  to  that 
time,  which  was  one,  as  the  Journal  shows,  when  George  Fox 
was  himself  in  London  and  giving  much  personal  care  to  the 
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Friends  who  were  undergoing  great  trials  from  persecutions, 
we  think  it  may  safely  be  considered  as  written  in  this  year. 

The  paper,  if  it  can  be  referred  so  far  back,  shows  that 
the  change  in  the  constitution  adopted  in  1683  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  George  Fox,  who  ever  seems  to  have  favoured  the 
open  and  representative  form  of  government,  rather  than 
any  self-elected  and  select  arrangements.  The  document  is 
as  follows : — 

George  Fox  his  papers  abbreviated  relating  to  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting. 

"  The  ancient  Friends  that  formerly  served  the  Six  Weeks 
Meeting  being  some  dead,  some  dwell  out  of  town,  some 
gone  beyond  the  sea,  some  grown  feeble  that  they  cannot 
come.  So  let  the  six  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Citty  choose 
some  faithfnll  Friends,  men  and  Women,  that  have  known  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  and  have  stood  sufferings,  and  such 
as  are  impartiall,  and  that  will  not  respect  persons  nor  relations 
in  Judgement,  approved  men  and  women  that  will  not  by 
respect  be  drawn  away  by  aifections  into  sects  and  parties, 
but  have  a  generall  care  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  the  prosperity  of  Truth,  and  a  Care  of  God's 
Glory,  and  none  but  sencible  men  and  women  of  good  lives 
and  conversations  should  be  members  of  this  Meeting  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  for  it  is  the  chief  meeting  of  the  Citty 
which  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  appeal  to." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Quarterly  Meeting  also  made  it  a  court 
of  appeal,  for  G.  F.  proceeds — 

"  And  if  there  be  anything  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
yt  concerns  the  6  Weeks  Meeting,  wc^  canot  there  be  well 
determined,  let  it  be  recommended  to  the  6  Weeks  Meeting." 

Now  folloiv  directions  as  to  how  the  monetary  affairs  are  to  be 
conducted : — 

"  And  the  6  weeks  Meeting  recommends  things  to  the 
twelve,  which  twelve  give  an  account  to  the  Six  Weeks 
Meeting  of  all  the  mony  they  receive,  how  it  is  laid  out,  and 
what  they  have  in  stock,  once  a  year  (when  six  of  the  twelve 
are  chosen  anew)  and  their  account  (after  examination) 
appearing  right  to  be  signed. 

"  And  the  twelve,  which  are  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Six 
Monthly  Meetings,  are  to  be  wise  faithfull  men^  fearing  God, 
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vertueous,  and  of  good  example,  and  well  grounded  on  their 
Rock  and  foundation  Christ  Jesus. 

"And  these  of  the  twelve  to  attend  the  Six  Weeks 
Meeting." 

An  extension  of  the  area  of  the  meeting  is  next  suggested — 

"  And  it  were  well  if  the  4  Monthly  Meetings  of  Middle- 
sex, as  Enfield,  Henden,  Hammersmith,  and  Staines,  did 
each  meeting  choose  one  faithfull  friend  to  attend  the  Six 
Weekes  Meeting." 

By  the  following  paragraph  it  is  seen  that,  although  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  teas  a  limited  body,  yet  all  Friends  in  the 
ministry  were  to  he  at  liberty  to  attend  it. 

"  And  the  friends  in  the  Ministry  to  have  their  liberty  of 
coming  when  in  y©  Citty,  and  not  otherways  imployed  in 
their  testimony  and  service." 

The  Six-Weeks  Meeting  was  to  have  control  over  all  property 
transactions,  as  follows  : — 

"  And  if  any  meeting-place  be  bought,  built,  or  repaired, 
or  any  burying-place  bought,  it  should  be  with  consent  of 
the  Six  Weekes  Meeting  ;  and  if  their  Monthly  Meeting,  to 
whome  it  belongs,  canot  defray  the  charge  themselves,  then 
they  lay  it  before  the  Six  W.  M.,  and  what  sum  the  Six 
W.  M.  do  agree  to  contribute,  they  order  to  be  rec^  of  the 
Twelve." 

The  Six- Weeks  Meeting  was  at  this  time,  as  it  still  is,  the 
custodian  of  all  the  title-deeds  of  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  of 
the  London  district. 

"  And  as  the  Quarterly  Meeting  calls  for  wills.  Deeds,  and 
publick  legacies  concerning  the  Church,  so  to  recomend 
them  to  the  Six  Weekes  Meeting,  and  thence  to  ye  Meeting 
of  Twelve  to  be  safely  kept  and  registred — and  to  see  the 
Trustees  be  faithfull  to  their  Trusts,  and  that  ye  Trusts  be 
faithfully  performed,  and  that  according  to  the  donors,  or 
Testators  mind  or  will." 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  Meeting  to  order  and  reg^date  col- 
lections for  the  general  service  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  i.e. 
indepemdent  of  that  for  the  needs  of  each  particular  meeting. 

"And  if  any  paper  be  given  forth  for  a  Collection  for  the 
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service  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  Citty  or  County,  it  should 
be  given  forth  from  this  Meeting  to  all  y©  aforesaid  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  by  this  3Ieeting's  order  it  should  be  disposed 
of  to  the  12,  or  otherwise,  as  they  shall  see  meet." 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  were  to  have  control  over  the  recording 
clerk  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

"  And  the  6  W.  M.  should  order  y©  twelve  to  oversee  the 
Clark  or  Clarks  at  the  Chamber  [this  they  did  rather  strictly, 
as  may  he  seen  further  on'],  (who  pay  them  their  half  sallary) 
that  they  register  all  Births,  Marriages,  Sufferings,  and  Deaths, 
and  that  the  Meeting  of  Sufferings  assist  therein." 

The  dtity  of  sending  round  testimonies  of  denial  to  all  the 
Monthly  Meetings  was  committed  to  this  meeting,  that  all  the  rest 
might  know  what  any  one  had  so  issued. 

"  And  any  written  Testimony  yt  is  given  forth  against  any 
looseness  and  scandalous  persons,  or  practises,  it  is  to  be  read 
in  the  G :  weekes  Electing,  and  from  thence  communicated  to 
the  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings,  as  they  shall  see  cause 
— and  no  such  paper  to  be  brou*  to  the  6  W  :  M  :  but  first  to 
be  agreed  upon  at  y®  Monthly  Meet :  or  some  other  Meet : 
and  also  that  friends  take  care  that  what  papers  any  of  them 
bring  in  are  proper  for  this  Meeting's  consideration. 

And  every  basinesse  of  great  concern  and  difficulty  to 
be  considered  of  in  2  meetings,  if  this  Meetmg  shal  see  a 
real  cause." 

All  funds  of  any  kind  common  to  the  meetings  of  the  London 
district  were  under  the  control  of  the  Six-  W eeks  Meeting. 

And  it  is  an  old  order  among  friends  at  every  Quarterly 
Meeting,  yt  Inquiry  be  made  what  poor  friends'  children  in 
all  the  Monthly  Sleetings,  both  in  the  Citty  and  ^Middlesex,  are 
to  be  set  forth  as  Apprentices,  and  what  friends'  Children  they 
have  sett  forth,  and  if  the  want  assistance,  they  lay  it  before 
the  Six  weeks  Meeting,  and  then  the  6  W  :  M :  gives  a  note  or 
order  to  the  Twelve  to  assist  the  Monthly  or  Quarterly 
Meeting  with  what  the  6  weeks  Meeting  judgeth  needfull. 

And  if  any  of  the  Six  weeks  Meeting  dy,  or  decline  the 
service,  the  Monthly  Meeting  should  choose  and  appoint 
another  faithfull  man  or  woman,  to  be  approved  of  by  thi; 
Six  Weeks  Meeting." 

H 
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In  the  following  clause  is  to  be  seen  the  impoi'tance  G.  F. 
attached  to  the  character  of  the  meeting,  and  his  solicitude  for 
its  right  maintenance : — 

And  so  the  6  weeks  Meeting  being  the  prime  Meeting  of 
the  Citty,  is  to  see  that  all  the  Meetings  are  preserved  by  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  unity  of  the  Spiritt,  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  ordered  by 
the  pure,  gentle,  heavenly,  peaceable  Avisdome,  Easie  to  be 
entreated,  holy  and  vertuous  examples  to  all  other  meetings, 
both  in  Citty  and  Country,  and  that  all  may  be  carefull  to 
speak  short  and  pertinent  to  matters  in  a  christian  spirit, 
and  dispatch  businesse  quickly,  and  keep  out  long  De- 
bates and  Heats,  and  with  ye  spirit  of  God  keep  down 
that  which  is  Doateing  about  questions  and  strife  of  words, 
that  tends  to  affections  and  parties,  and  contention  for  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  there  is  no  such  custome  to  be  allowed — 
and  not  to  speak  3  or  4  together,  nor  in  a  forced  way,  for 
that  is  not  to  be  allowed  in  any  society,  either  naturall  or 
spirituall,  but  as  the  Apostle  saith,  to  be  swift  to  hear,  and 
slow  to  speak,  and  let  it  be  in  the  Grace  seasons  all 
words. 

So  wtli  my  love  to  you  all  in  the  seed  of  Life,  Christ 
Jesus,  in  whome  you  have  all  peace  and  wisdome  from 
him  who  is  the  Treasure  of  Wisdome,  Amen. 

And  if  there  be  any  difference  which  canot  quickly  be 
ended,  let  the  Six  Weeks  Meeting  order  half  a  Dozen  to 
to  hear  the  matter  out  of  the  Meeting,  without  respect  of 
Persons,  and  bring  in  the  report  to  the  Meeting  the  same  day, 
(if  it  can  conveniently  be).  That  the  Meeting  may  give  Judge- 
ment. That  no  businesse  w^ii  can  be  ended  presently,  be 
delayed  from  time  to  time. 

And  at  the  end  of  every  2nd  or  3rd  Meeting,  let  the 
names  of  ye  friends  yt  belong  to  the  Meeting  be  read  over, 
and  any  that  do  not  come  to  the  Meeting  y©  second  or  third 
time,  then  to  know  the  reason,  and  if  they  decline  the  service, 
then  let  others  be  pat  in  their  Roome." — G.  F. 

And  that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  be  desired  to  appoint 
some  friend  to  keep  a  generall  Register  what  poor  friends 
have  been,  and  shall  be  bro^  up,  and  put  to  Apprentice  at 
the  Charge  of  Friends." 

Such,  then,  was  the  estimation  in  which  G.  F.  held  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting,  and  such  the  qualifications  expected 
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in  those  composing  it ;  and  doubtless,  whilst  its  members 
possessed  these,  a  ready  assent  and  submission  would  be 
accorded  to  their  decisions.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  meeting  is  given  at  this  time.  It  includes 
for  Peel,  7  men  and  6  women ;  Westminster,  8  men 
and  8  women ;  South wark,  10  men  and  7  women ;  Ratcliff, 
(i  men  and  4  women ;  London,  14  men  and  6  Avomen ; 
Devonshire  House  and  Wheeler  Street,  17  men  and  12 
women. 

Continuing  its  future  history  as  a  meeting,  so  as  to  show 
the  change  in  its  objects  and  constitution,  the  particular 
subjects  under  its  care  will,  after  this  is  done,  receive  sub- 
sequent notice  under  separate  heads. 

In  1696,  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  was  definitely  established 
on  a  representative  basis,  and  a  fixed  number  of  delegates 
from  each  of  the  six  Monthly  Meetings  was  determined 
upon — these  were  8  men  and  8  women  Friends  from  each 
of  the  four  Monthly  Meetings  of  Peel,  Westminster,  South- 
wark,  and  Ratclilf ;  and  10  men  and  10  women  from  each  of 
the  other  two,  the  Bull  and  Mouth  and  Devonshire  House, 
alias  London  district.  Public  Friends  to  have  the  same 
liberty  to  attend  as  before. 

Theoretically,  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  remained  unchanged 
for  about  half  a  century  after  the  date  just  mentioned.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  as  years  passed  on,  various  modifications  in 
its  duties  took  place  from  the  operation  of  causes  which  may 
be  briefly  noted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Monthly  Meetings  gradually  became 
more  independent  of  it,  and  settled  for  them.selves  many 
cases  which  in  former  years  would  have  been  considered 
sufficiently  "  difficult "  to  send  up  to  a  superior  meeting. 

Secondly,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  increasing  in 
weight  and  authority,  and  as  it  met  more  frequently  than  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting,  its  advice  was  often  sought  in  emer- 
gencies. Thus  sundry  affairs  came  to  be  included  in  the 
province  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  which  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  had  formerly  attended. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  causes  referred  to 
as  affecting  the  functions  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  was 
the  development  of  the  authority  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  When  that  body,  from 
beiug  simply  a  formal  bond  of  union  between  the  metropo- 
litan meetiijgs,  with  little  to  do  but  record  statistics,  began 
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to  advise  as  to  establishment  and  discontinuance  of  meetings, 
to  settle  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  in  various  other  ways  to  assume  a  position  as  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  of  the  London  Monthly  Meetings,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  should  gradually 
decline  in  power  and  importance.  Thus  was  it,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  various  causes,  that  the  once  prime  meeting " 
became,  in  about  fifty  years,  no  longer  that  senate  or  court 
of  appeal  it  had  been  at  first,  but  found  itself  confined  to 
duties  more  and  more  of  a  financial  nature,  in  administering 
funds  collected  for  services  of  common  benefit  to  the  asso- 
ciated Monthly  Meetings.  It  is  now  in  connection  with 
this  financial  service  that  those  further  changes  in  its  consti- 
tution arose,  to  understand  which  reference  to  some  pecuniary 
details  will  be  necessary. 

The  duties  remaining  to  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years,  as  above,  were — "  To  inspect  the  con- 
dition of  the  several  meeting-houses  and  tenements  belonging 
to  Friends  in  this  City,  and  order  the  building,  rebuilding, 
and  repairs  thereof ;  to  take  care  of  burial-grounds,  repairing 
their  walls,  &c.  ;  to  make  purchases  for  the  general  service 
of  Friends  in  this  City ;  receive  the  rents  of  tenements  and 
parts  of  meeting-houses  let  out ;  pay  taxes  for  the  same  ; 
the  clerk's  wages,  and  the  expense  of  public  Friends'  horses ; 
to  provide  for  the  casual  poor  ; — [N.B.  Each  Monthly  Meeting 
provided  for  the  poor  among  its  own  members] — also  such 
other  contingencies  as  affected  the  Society  in  general,  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  testimonies  of  denial  to  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings." 

The  discharge  of  these  duties  involved  much  expense,  and 
the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  meeting  were  at  first 
derived  chiefly  from  the  liberal  free-will  offerings  and  bequests 
of  London  Friends  ;  also  from  moneys  deposited  with  it  by 
widows  and  others  for  investment,  &c.,  on  condition  of  their 
receiving  interest  as  annuities  during  their  lives,  and  with 
or  without  a  power  of  disposal  of  the  principal  at  their  death. 
These  collectively  amounted  to  large  sums,  and,  aided  by 
occasional  collections,  long  sufficed  for  the  meeting's  require- 
ments without  any  stated  contribution  in  the  way  of  quotas 
being  necessary.  All  moneys  were  handed  over  to  the 
"  Committee  of  Twelve,"  which  was  appointed  to  receive  and 
disburse  them  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting  ;  to  have  also  the  care  of  deeds  and  wills,  registration 
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of  births  and  burials,  and  generally  act  as  an  executive  body 
to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  of 
which  its  members,  ex  officio,  formed  a  part. 

In  1677  notice  occurs  of  the  widows'  and  orphans'  money, 
amounting  to  about  £1,200. 

All  this  time,  when  money  was  needed  for  any  special 
object,  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  used  to  send  a  request  to  the 
other  meetings  to  raise  it.  As  for  example  : — 1673.  Col- 
lections ordered  for  Friends,  sufferers  by  fire  at  Shadwell 
and  Wapping.  1674.  Collection  ordered  for  South wark 
Meeting-house.  1681.  Collection  ordered  for  Friends  suf- 
fering from  fire  at  Bradwick  and  Collumpton,  in  Devon. 
1684.  Fire  in  Hunts,  £100  to  be  collected.  1676.  £2b  to 
be  gathered  for  Longford.  £30  to  be  collected  towards 
Hammersmith.  1678.  Monthly  Meetings  to  collect  for 
Friends  suffering  by  dreadful  fire  at  Northampton.  1679. 
£50  to  be  raised  for  Friends,  sufferers  by  fire  at  Limehouse. 
1683.  Ditto  £133  for  fire  at  Wapping. 

When  the  meeting  itself  needed  money  it  asked  the 
Monthly  Meetings  to  collect  and  furnish  it.  Thus,  in  1678, 
the  Meeting  of  Twelve  complained  of  being  in  arrear,  and 
the  Monthly  Meetings  were  requested  to  raise  £860  among 
them,  no  proportion  in  the  collection  being  assigned.  A  new 
meeting-house  at  Devonshire  House  was  built  at  this  time. 
Four  years  after  (1682)  the  Meeting  of  Twelve  report  being 
in  debt  £250,  and  a  collection  of  £300  is  then  ordered.  In 
1688,  an  audit  shows  a  debt  to  Treasurer  of  £40  6s.  8d.,  but 
the  meeting  holds  £1,484  143.  8d.,  on  which  interest  has  to 
be  paid,  and  only  £700  of  it  invested.  1690.  Collection  of 
£400  ordered  ;  a  note  is  again  found  that  the  disbursements 
of  Meeting  of  Twelve  are  much  more  than  income,  and 
agreed — ''Poor  Friends  be  lodged  in  'Pairs 'to  save  ex- 
pense " :  the  charge  for  the  casual  or  general  poor  was 
becoming  heavy.  The  purchase  of  Peel  was  now  in  hand  ; 
£300  was  borrowed  from  "  Captives'  money."  In  1693 
money  is  said  to  be  urgently  wanted,  and  in  1694  comes 
further  borrowing  £500  of  Meeting  for  Sufferings  —  the  cause 
of  this  is  stated,  in  1695,  to  be  partly  by  reason  of  charges  for 
the  poor  ;  and  the  collection  for  the  same  falling  short,  and 
purchasing  and  expending  money  for  meeting-houses,  from 
all  which  a  deficiency  of  £1,000  has  accrued,  a  collection  is 
ordered  for  such  ;  and  in  future  each  Monthly  Meeting  was 
to  pay  its  own  repairs  and  taxes. 
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169G.  The  meeting  was  reconstituted  and  put  on  a  repre- 
sentative basis,  and  it  now  appears  able  to  free  itself  from 
debt  by  the  amount  of  the  collections.  But  two  years  after, 
in  1698,  £500  is  noted  as  borrowed  again  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings.  It  is  obvious  that  every  effort  was  made  at  this 
time  to  increase  the  individual  responsibility  of  Monthly 
Meetings,  rather  than  merge  their  liabilities  in  a  common 
stock.  Thus  four  years  previous  the  repairs  and  taxes  of  each 
meeting-house  had  been  thrown  on  the  Monthly  Meeting  to 
which  it  belonged,  and  now,  in  1699,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
families  of  poor  Friends  travelling  in  the  ministry  are  to 
be  maintained,  if  needful,  during  their  absence  by  the  par-, 
ticular  Monthly  Meeting  of  which  the  Friend  may  be  a 
member.  Notwithstanding  these  arrangements,  it  is  found 
that,  in  1700,  a  debt  of  £1,400  has  been  incurred  by  the 
Six-Weeks  Meeting,  which  is  thus  explained  :  — 

By  taking  in  moneys  instead  of  making 

collections  when  wanted  and  spending  it  £905    0  0 

By  interest  and  annuities  for  money  not 

improved  ...        ...        ...        ...    250    0  0 

By  three  meetings  drawing  out  more  than 

they  bring  in    194  13  2 

By  repairs  and  charges  of  out  meetings  ...      59    6  1 

£1,408  19  3 


The  meeting  in  face  of  these  difficulties  now  orders  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  what  is  called  a  tenfold  usual  quarterly 
collection,"^  and  apportions  it  thus  : — 


Devonshire  House 

 £300 

City  _  

  240 

Westminster 

  120 

Peel   

  120 

South  wark 

  120 

Ratcliff  

  150 

£1,050 

*  It  is  evident  that  at  a  very  early  date  the  Monthly  Meetings  collected 
quarterly  for  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  besides  responding  to  the  orders  for 
General  Collections.  These  quarterly  collections  had  gradually  become 
regular  assessments. 
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By  raising  this  amount  the  Six-Y\^eeks  fleeting  hoped  to 
secure  the  right  investment  of  legacies  the  interest  of  which 
alone  it  ought  to  use.  Among  these  thus  wauting  investment 
is  the  now  well-knoT^Ti  one  of"  Pollard's  Trust."  In  1703,  the 
meeting  is  again  in  financial  difficulties,  its  debt  being 
£1,200,  which  increased  in  1704  to  £1,339;  but  efforts  by 
collections  were  made ;  some  houses  also  in  Red  Lion  Street 
were  sold,  and  the  solvency  restored.  In  1707,  there  was 
a  surplus,  and  at  this  time  the  estimated  annual  income  of  the 
meeting  was  found  to  be  £778,  and  its  expenditure  £776. 
Three  years  afterwards  (1710)  income  had  again  fallen  short 
of  expenses  by  £500,  occasioned  by  purchasing  burying- 
ground,  assisting  in  building  and  altering  meeting-houses,  and 
supplying  the  poor  this  dear  time."  This  last  seems  now  to 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  expense,  and  frequent  are  the  com- 
plaints from  the  Monthly  Meetings  that  the  poor  are  a  "  hea^y 
burden."  In  1714  Devonshire  House  is  found  unable,  through 
"  loss  of  many  ancient  and  wealthy  Friends,"  and  ^'  great 
increase  of  its  poor,"  to  contribute  to  the  meeting.  Other 
Monthly  Meetino-s  make  similar  complaints  at  this  time,  and 
the  funds  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  are  so  low  that  when 
Friends  of  Staines  ask  for  a  contribution  from  it  towards  a 
meeting,  they  are  told  such  help  cannot  be  given.  Frequent 
notices  of  ''adjournments"  occur  at  this  time.  ''Stating 
nrmibers  insufficient  to  proceed  to  business,"  once,  it  says, 
"11  Friends  met  and  waited  till  near  12  o'clock  [i.e.  4  hours] 
but  numbers  being  insufficient,  adjourned."  The  time  of 
meeting  was  in  this  year  changed  to  9  a.m.  A  new  settle- 
ment is  made,  1718,  on  this  basis  :  — 

1.  A  new  general  collection  quarterly  at  each  3IonthIy 
Meeting. 

2.  The  same  to  be  paid  into  their  own  Monthly  Meetings 
as  before. 

3.  The  present  quarterly  payments  to  the  Meeting  of 
Twelve  to  cease.  Each  Monthly  Meeting  to  keep  account  of 
what  they  collect,  and  all  their  disbursements.  Deficiency  to 
be  made  good,  or  surplus  received  by  the  Meeting  of  Twelve. 

In  this  is  seen  a  further  attempt  to  throw  increased  respon- 
sibility upon  Monthly  Meetings  ;  and  it  was  hoped,  whilst 
expenditure  might  be  thus  reduced,  that  the  debts  of  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  could  be  paid  off  by  accumulated  surpluses 
from  the  Monthly  Meetings.  Bad  attendance  at  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  continues  to  be  noted.     Thus,  in  1719, 
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Monthly  Meetings  are  requested  "to  order"  their  members 
to  attend  next  meeting  to  consider  how  to  prevent  same 
for  the  future  ;  and  to  endeavour  an  improvement,  the  hour 
of  meeting  is  changed  from  9  in  the  morning,  that  had 
been  settled  in  1714,  to  3  in  the  afternoon.  The  leaving 
Monthly  Meetings  to  expend  as  they  thought  fit,  and  adjust 
surplus  or  deficiency,  instead  of  realising  any  income,  as  by 
the  last  settlement,  produced,  after  some  years'  trial  of  it,  an 
accumulation  of  heav}^  debt,  needing  the  renewed  efforts  by 
collections  for  its  discharge,  to  aid  which  the  meeting  called 
for  lists  of  subscribers  in  the  various  Monthly  Meetings  and 
the  sums  they  paid.  The  time  is  spoken  of  as  a  difficult  j  unc- 
ture,  chiefly  as  to  amount  of  poor.  In  1724,  the  following 
minute  shows  the  anxiety  of  the  meeting  to  obviate  a  re- 
currence of  this  in  future. 

1724,  Tenth  Month  1st,  a  paper  brought  in  to  prevent 
an  over  liberal  expense  of  the  Poors  Stock  :  "  Whereas  it 
is  manifest  that  very  great  inconveniences  have  accrued  to  this 
meeting  by  their,  or  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  disposing  of 
mouey  or  engaging  in  expenses  when  this  meeting  have 
not  wherewith  to  answer  the  same.  And  whereas  by  such 
methods  this  meeting  hath  been  brought  into  debt  above 
£2,000,  which  it  hath  required  the  utmost  industry  to  raise 
and  discharge,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  same,  is  m)t 
fully  discharged.  To  prevent  the  like  inconvenience  for  the 
future,  it  is  resolved  and  agreed  that  this  meeting  will 
not  consent  to  any  new  expenses  of  more  than  £50  on  any 
one  particular  article  or  occasion,  nor  more  than  £100  upon 
all  pretences  whatsoever  till  they  have  effects  in  their  power 
to  make  good  the  same,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting."  The  power  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  to  come  upon  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting 
to  make  good  any  deficiency,  as  given  in  1718,  was  now 
revoked  ;  each  was  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  and  to  pay 
quarterly  a  sum  to  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  for  general 
expenses,  which  was  thus  allotted : — Bull  £30,  Devonshire 
House  £30,  Southwark  £15,  Peel  £13,  and  Westminster  £12. 
Thus,  by  their  quarterly  payments,  raising  an  income  of  £400 
per  annum  from  the  whole.  Even  this  does  not  work  to 
satisfaction,  for  in  four  years'  time  it  is  found  that,  in  1728, 
Southwark  formally  complains  "  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting 
running  yearly  into  debt,  and  not  to  the  reputation  of  a  Christian 
Society,"  but  no  action  seems  taken,  and  the  next  disagree- 
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meiit  is  teu  years  later,  in  1738,  when  it  is  Peel  gives  notice 
it  intends  "  ibr  the  future  to  be  independent  of  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting,  their  manner  of  proceeding  towards  us  is  not  equal, 
and  the  methods  they  are  pleased  to  take  seems  to  us  so  dis- 
agreeable, except  only  our  proportional  contributions  towards 
the  charge  of  casual  poor,  horse-bills,  servants'  wages,  candles, 
and  such  other  small  contingencies  as  properly  belong  to  that 
meeting."  The  chief  cause  of  complaint  seems  to  have  been  the 
non-allowance  by  the  Six-Weeks  of  some  items  of  expenditure 
by  Peel,  which,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  were 
ultimately  adjusted. 

1738.  Ratcliff  is  the  one  dissatisfied.  They  never  have 
been  on  the  same  bottom  with  other  meetings,  and  desire 
that  all  Quarterly  Meeting  expenses  of  records,  horse-bills, 
casual  poor,  and  rentsofWapping^be  kept  as  a  separate  account, 
of  which  they  will  pav  their  part,  but  nomore."  £752  is  found  to 
be  the  debt  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  in  1739,  which  becomes 
increased  by  new  works  at  the  White  Hart  Court  Meeting, 
and  repairs  at  Devonshire  House.  A  large  collection  (£1,500) 
is  therefore  ordered,  the  result  of  which  not  being  wholly 
satisfactory,  the  Monthly  Meetings  are  advised  "  to  amend 
their  subscription  lists  ;  some  names  not  down  at  all  ;  others 
have  not  given  enough."  A  few  years  later,  and  in  1741  the 
whole  question  of  the  compact  is  under  discussion.  Four  out 
of  the  six  Monthly  Meetings  think  it  w^ould  be  best  to  be 
independent  of  one  another,  and  only  contribute  to  some 
general  expenses.  But  Peel  thinks  "  the  only  just  and  equal 
method  is  for  all  the  collections  to  come  into  one  common 
stock,  and  then  be  paid  out  to  the  poor  ;"  and  Devonshire 
House,  though  A^'illing  to  try,  says  "  it  has  many  }3oor  who 
come  to  that  quarter  for  low  rents." 

In  1745  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  Peel  and  Ratcliff  had 
openly  declared  their  secession  from  the  federal  com])act ; 
Westminster  was  insubordinate,  and  other  meetings,  though 
nominally  associated,  had  ceased  to  contribute  fully  and  fairly 
to  the  common  stock.  The  Six- Weeks  Meeting  had  no  power 
to  enforce  its  claims,  and  no  superior  meeting  to  fall  back  upon 
for  support.  Deeply  in  debt,  frequently  unable  to  get  its 
members  together  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  quorum,  and 
with  its  decisions  constantly  set  at  nought  in  one  quarter  or 
another,  the  once  "  prime  meeting  of  the  city,"  found  itself 
compelled  to  approach  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  had,  in 
growing  up  beside  it,  absorbed  its  strength  and  vitalitv.  The 
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Six-Weeks  Meeting  asked  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  take 
under  its  own  management  those  affairs  which  it  now  found 
itself  unable  to  transact  efficiently. 

In  response  to  this  application,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  ap- 
pointed a  committee  (including  John  [Dr.]  Fothergill,  Thomas 
Corbyn,  Jacob  Hagen,  and  several  others)  to  investigate  the 
whole  case.  These  presented  a  report,  in  which,  after  detail- 
ing the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  changes  we  have 
referred  to  in  the  functions  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  they 
state  as  follows  :  — 

Part  of  their  business  (i.e.  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting) 
having  thus  gradually  devolved  upon  other  meetings,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  past,  as  well  as  at  present,  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  seems  chiefly  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
following  affairs : 

They  inspected  the  condition  of  the  several  meeting- 
houses and  tenements  belonging  to  Friends  in  this  city,  and 
ordered  the  building  and  rebuilding  and  repairs  thereof ;  took 
care  of  the  burial-grounds,  repairing  their  walls,  &c.  ;  made 
purchases  for  the  general  service  of  Friends  in  this  city; 
received  the  rents  of  tenements,  and  parts  of  meeting- 
houses let  out ;  paid  taxes  for  the  same,  paid  clerk's  wages, 
and  the  expense  of  public  Friends'  horses  ;  provided  for  the 
casual  poor,  and  such  other  contingencies  as  affected  the 
Society  in  general :  set  on  foot  collections  to  answer  these 
purposes,  and  distributed  testimonies  of  denial  to  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings  ;  which  affairs  they  appear  to  have  con- 
ducted in  a  regular  and  reputable  manner,  till  the  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  occurred  which  induced  them'  to  request 
this  Quarterly  Meeting  to  take  the  immediate  management  of 
affairs  into  their  own  hands. 

Your  Committee,  upon  inquiry  into  the  occasion  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  thus  embarrassed  the  Six- Weeks  Meet- 
ing, apprehend  that  they  don't  so  much  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  affairs  themselves  as  from  the  Avant  of  a  regular 
dependence  upon  some  superior  meeting,  whose  judgment 
might  be  appealed  to,  and  admitted  as  decisive  in  cases  not 
easily  determinable  amongst  themselves. 

"  Wherefore  your  Committee  appointed  to  consider  in  what 
manner  the  business  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  may  be  most 
conveniently  taken  into  the  management  of  this  Quarterly 
Meeting,  propose  for  this  purpose  the  following  method : — 

^'  That  the  same  number  of  Friends  who  at  present  con- 
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stitute  the  Six-AYeeks  Meeting,  viz.  :  Devonshire  House,  ten  ; 
Peel,  eight ;  Soiithwark,  eight ;  Gracechurch  Street,  ten  ; 
Rateliif,  eight ;  Westminster,  eight,  besides  the  Meeting  of 
Twelve,  chosen  by  the  respective  Monthly  Meetings  out  of 
their  OAvn  members,  and  approved  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
be  formed  into  a  Committee. 

"  That  the  Committee  meet  every  six  weeks,  under  the 
same  appeHation  as  before,  to  manage  the  usual  business  of  the 
Six-Weeks  Meeting,  and  to  act  thereon  as  the  deputies  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  before  whom  they  are  to  lay  the  state  of 
their  affairs  and  accounts  as  often  as  this  meeting  shall 
require." 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  above  report  were  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  became  henceforth 
simply  a  Committee  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  matters  connected  with,  the  finances  and  trusts 
property  of  the  associated  meetings, — retaining  the  Meeting 
of  Twelve  as  its  executive  branch.  A  new  appointment  was 
made,  in  which  the  names  of  Mildred,  Moline,  Partridge, 
Besse,  Corbyn,  West,  Elliott,  Weston,  &c.,  are  noticeable,  and 
vigorous  efforts  Avere  at  once  made  to  get  out  of  debt,  and 
commence  a  career  of  financial  soundness. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  were  not  to 
be  so  summarily  disposed  of.  The  quotas  w^re  apportioned  as 
follows — Devonshire  House  £dO,  Gracechurch  Street  £60,  Peel 
£20,  Westminster  £20,  Horselydown  £30,  Ratcliff  £20.  But 
much  trouble  was  experienced  in  obtaining  these  sums  from 
one  or  two  of  the  meetings,  especially  when  in  1750  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  for  a  five  years'  quota,  to  pay  off 
debts,  and  also  to  impose  an  annual  addition  of  50  per  cent, 
to  guard  against  future  embarrassments. 

By  1754  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  had,  however,  managed, 
by  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts,  to  discharge  its  debts. 

Repairs  to  the  workhouse  and  meeting-houses,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Park  Meeting-house,  &c.  proved  heavy ;  far  beyond 
the  settled  income  of  £300  per  annum,  and  large  collections 
were  made  to  meet  deficiencies.  It  is  evident  a  generous 
spirit  prevailed  about  this  time,  for  an  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  by  private  subscription  a  fund  to  such  an  amount  that, 
if  invested,  its  annual  interest  might  prove  sufficient  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  meeting. 

As  this  fund  (usually  called  the  fund  for  extinguishing  the 
quotas)  reached  in  course  of  years  to  the  sul)stantial  amount 
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of  £15,000,  and  forms  at  the  present  time  a  large  portion  of 
the  Invested  Funds  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  trace  its  origin  and  progress  a  little  further  ;  for  this 
purpose  the  minute  under  which  it  was  raised  may  be  given 
in  extenso  : — 

''Six- Weeks  Meeting,  2mo.  1772. — Amended  Proposition. 
— The  state  of  this  meeting  being  now  under  considera- 
tion respecting  the  deficiencies  of  some  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  the  payment  of  their  annual  quotas  to  this 
meeting's  stock,  whereby  we  are  embarrassed  in  our 
circumstances,  and  also  that  there  seems  a  danger, 
lest  the  chain  or  connection  between  the  six  Monthly 
Meetings  of  this  city,  by  which  the  said  stock  hath 
been  many  years  raised  and  supported,  may  at  length 
be  broken,  and  the  important  and  necessary  purposes 
for  which  this  meeting  is  constituted  be  left  unprovided 
for,  such  as  building  and  repairing  our  several  meeting- 
houses and  the  walls  of  our  burial-grounds,  taking  and 
renewing  leases,  with  the  rents  and  taxes  with  other 
incident  expenses  of  a  public  nature  ;  and  there  ap- 
pearing a  disposition  in  the  minds  of  some  Friends 
arising  from  the  foregoing  considerations  to  contribute 
by  legacies  or  donations  towards  raising  a  fund,  the 
produce  of  which  might  be  £300  a  year,  being  the 
sum  of  all  the  quotas  of  the  six  ^lonthly  Meetings 
(which,  if  paid,  are  often  inadequate  to  the  expenses 
attending) ;  and  that  then  the  said  quotas  might 
cease  and  be  abolished  ;  provided  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  London  do,  by  a  proper  minute,  guarantee  and 
secure  the  application  of  such  legacies  and  donations 
to  the  above-mentioned  purpose,  the  interest  of  which 
to  be  applied  as  above  in  lieu  of  the  quotas  now 
paid  by  the  Monthly  Meetings." 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Third  Month  of  that  year 
considered  the  foregoing  ])roposition,  and  decided  in  its  favour. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  guaranteed  the  permanent  investment 
of  the  fund,  and  the  application  of  the  interest  only  towards 
diminishing  the  quotas,  which  it  agreed  should  become  re- 
duced 10  per  cent,  for  every  thousand  pounds  added  to  the 
so-called  quota  fund. 

By  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  has 
pledged  itself  as  trustee  to  a  permanent  investment  of  the 
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fund  for  a  special  object  ;  that  of  reducing  the  annual  contribu- 
tion of  the  various  Monthly  Meetings  to  the  general  expenses 
of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting. 

The  donations  for  this  purpose  commenced,  as  shoAvn,  in 
1772,  audit  was  only  after  a  prolonged  interval  of  seventy-two 
years  they  reached  the  amount  of  £15,000.  Some  differences 
in  the  rate  of  contribution  between  the  several  years  ma}'  be 
noted  :  thus,  by  the  expiration  of  the  first  thirteen  years  from 
its  commencement,  the  fund  had  reached  £8,000,  of  which 
£3,000  was  a  legacy  from  Thomas  Talwin  (a  munificent  bene- 
factor to  the  London  meetings,  especially  that  of  Devonshire 
House,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member) ;  in  six  years,  more 
another  £1,000  had  become  added,  when  the  rate  of  contri- 
bution became  somewhat  accelerated,  for  in  two  years'  time 
another  £1,000  was  reported,  and  so  again  in  the  next  two 
years;  then  it  was  three  years  before  another  £1,000  had 
been  received  ;  after  that  it  took  twelve  years  before  a  further 
increase  of  £1,000  had  accrued ;  the  total  amounting  then 
in  1819  to  £13,000.  After  thirteen  more  years  it  had  reached 
£14,000 ;  and  finally,  in  1844,  after  fourteen  years'  interval, 
the  donations,  &c.,  had  become  increased,  so  that  the  sum  of 
£15,000  was  attained.  Although  the  amount  originally  con- 
templated had,  by  this  continued  perseverance  over  a  period  of 
time  so  extended,  been  thus  secured,  it  was  not  attended  with  all 
the  benefit  its  projectors,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
Thomas  Talwin,  had  looked  for.  The  quotas  were  from  time 
to  time  reduced,  until,  in  1844,  the  original  quotas  were  de- 
clared to  be  extinguished.  But  in  reality  the  object  was  not 
attained,  because  during  the  formation  of  this  Quota  Fund 
additional  contributions  were  from  time  to  time  called  for 
instead  of  increasing  the  quotas ;  and  these  contrihiitions  were 
continued  under  that  name  as  regular  periodical  payments 
from  the  Monthly  Meeting;  so  that  for  some  years  the 
^Monthly  Meetings  were  paying  a  decreasing  quota,  but  an 
increasing  contribution,  thus  practically  retaining  a  similar 
annual  assessment,  though  under  a  different  name.* 

*  The  contributions  to  the  fund  for  extinguishing  the  quotas  were  as 
follow  :— 1774,  Devereux  Bowl ey  ^200 ;  1775,  Sarah  How  £100 ;  1781, 
John  Miers  £200  ;  1784,  Jacob  Agar  i:iOO  ;  1785,  John  Sherwin  £100, 
Joseph  Lum  £100,  Thomas  Talwin  £3,000  ;  1786,  Ricliard  Sterry  £200, 
Peter  Cock  ti  eld  £200  ;  1788,  Sarah  She  well  £50  ;  1789,  Daniel  Mildred 
£200;  1791,  Jacob  Woodward  £20,  Thomas  Corbyn  £500 ;  1793,  Thomas 
Smith  £50,  John  Paris  £1,000;  1795,  Abraham  Gray  £100;  1798, 
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The  above  arrangement,  whereby  the  amount  paid  e very- 
year  by  each  Monthly  Meeting  became  divided  as  between 
quota  and  contribution,  was  evidently  adopted  to  enable  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  fulfil  its  pledge  to  the  various  donors, 
with  regard  to  the  fifteen  thousand  pound  fund  ;  this  distinc- 
tion is  first  to  be  noted  in  1812,  when  the  additional  contri- 
butions were  assessed  as  follows  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

Devonshire  House 

Quota 

27 

0 

0 

Contribution 

50 

Gracechurch  Street 

do. 

18 

0 

0 

do. 

45 

Peel 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

do. 

25 

Ratcliff 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

do. 

15 

Southwark 

do. 

15 

15 

0 

do. 

70 

Westminster 

do. 

11 

5 

0 

do. 

35 

£90 

0 

0 

£240 

And  the  Country  Meetings,  which  had  no  participation  in 
the  benefit  of  the  Quota  Fund,  were  assessed  to  contribute — 

Barking    £4> 

Kingston  ...        ...        ...        ...  5 

Longford                             ...        ...  6 

Tottenham  ...        ...        ...        ...  10 

£25 

Previous  to  thus  fixing  regular  contributions  in  1812, 
recourse  was  had,  from  time  to  time,  to  large  collections  ;  thus, 
in  1780,  £2,400  was  raised  ;  Dr.  Fothergill  giving  £200,  and 
eight  other  Friends  £100  each;  fourteen  £50  ;  the  remainder 
being  subscribed  in  smaller  amounts.  1798,  a  subscription 
to  the  amount  of  a  twelvefold  quota  Avas  ordered  for  purchase 
of  land,  &c.,  at  Bunhill  Fields.  1802,  £3,2 16  was  also  raised, 
being  needed  for  further  purchases  ;  building  Ratcliflf  Meeting- 
house, repairing  Peel,  &c.     1808,  a  twentyfold  quota  was 


Thomas  Broadbank  ,£400  ;  1799,  William  Bowrey  .£100  ;  1805,  Mary 
Halsey  £200;  1809,  Hannah  Plumstead  £200;  1814,  Joseph  Smith  ^100; 
1817,  Mary  Sterry  £500;  1823,  Anthony  Neatby  £50  ;  1826,  Anthony 
Sterry  £100  ;  1829,  John  Row  £1,000.  These  legacies  (»£8,770),  with 
the  accumulations  of  interest,  amounted  to  £15,000  in  1844,  then  invested 
in  Three  per  Cent.  1726  Stock.  This  M^as  sold  out  in  1853,  and  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols  bought  to  the  amount  of  £16,262  8s.  3d. 
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ordered;  and  in  1811  a  collection  of  £1,500  was  ordered,  but 
only  £1,100  was  realised,  which  might  have  been  a  proximate 
cause  for  the  arrangement  of  a  settled  contribution  from  each 
meeting,  adopted  in  1812,  as  already  described. 

Some  adjustment  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  meeting 
which  should  be  noted;  in  1810,  the  number  of  members  was 
reduced  to  twenty-seven,  viz.  six  each  from  Devonshire  House, 
Gracechurch  Street,  and  Southwark ;  three  each  from  Ratcliff, 
Peel,  and  Westminster,  but  the  system  of  retiring  by  rotation 
was  introduced  instead  of  the  previous  mode  of  appointment 
for  life,  or  during  consent  of  individual.  Thirteen  years  after, 
1823,  the  six  meetings  were  put  on  an  equality  as  to  repre- 
sentation, being  allowed  to  send  five  members  each.  Passing 
on  now  to  1856,  we  find  the  contributions  (as  the  quotas  were 
now  called)  were  as  follow :  Devonshire  House  £105,  Peel  £25, 
Ratcliff  £60,  Southwark  £40,  \Yestminster  £40.  The  three 
country  meetings  of  Kingston,  Longford,  and  Tottenham, 
were  not  as  yet  associated  with  the  London  Monthly  Meetings 
as  regards  finances  and  property,  but  paid  a  small  sum  towards 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  expenses. 

A  still  more  important  change  took  place  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Six-\yeeks  Meeting,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  viz. 
1862.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  associated  3Ionthly 
Meetings  were  independent  of  one  another  as  regarded  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  poor,  and  management  of  their 
trust-funds,  but  made  contributions  to  a  common  stock  under 
the  management  of  the  Six-\Yeeks  Meeting — out  of  which  all 
expense  of  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  meeting-houses 
and  burial-grounds  were  met,  as  well  ~as  some  other  charges 
considered  likewise  as  general  to  the  meetings  ;  yet  the  three 
country  meetings  of  Kingston,  Longford,  and  Tottenham, 
though  forming  part  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  were'  not  in- 
cluded in  this  arrangement,  but  only  made  a  small  annual 
contribution  to  this  common  stock,  in  respect  of  the  use  their 
members  might  make  of  the  other  meeting-houses  and  burial- 
grounds;  but  they  sent  no  representatives,  nor  were  considered 
part  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting. 

In  1862  radical  changes  were  effected.  The  distinction 
between  the  country  and  town  portions  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing was  removed,  and  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  was  constituted 
a  Cash  Connnittee  for  the  whole  Quarterly  Electing.  Each 
Monthly  Meeting  was  still  to  have  control  over  its  funded  and 
other  property ;  to  pay  all  its  current  expenses  for  the  poor. 
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also  for  repairs,  rents,  taxes,  &c.  Yet  at  the  end  of  every 
year  these  to  be  so  adjusted  that  none  pay  more  than  at  a 
certain  rate  per  meeting,  to  be  determined  by  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting,  on  a  scale  according  to  the  ascertained  contributing 
power  of  each  meeting.  Thus  each  w^ould  pay  over  to  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  any  funds  remaining  between  the  expenses 
incurred  by  it,  and  the  amount  of  contribution  for  which  it 
was  assessed  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  receive  from  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  any  excess  of  expenditure  that  had  been 
incurred  over  the  amount  of  income  from  investments,  and  its 
particular  quota,  or  contribution.  Thus  practically  a  common 
stock  was  formed,  and  arrangements  that  had  become  anti- 
quated were  simplified,  and  all  difficulties  about  maintenance 
in  moving  the  poor  from  one  meeting  to  another  were  removed. 
But  whilst  the  meetings  thus  pay  their  own  expenses  during 
the  year,  they  are  restricted  from  incurring  any  of  a  special 
nature,  such  as  repairs,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting  being  first  obtained. 

At  this  date  the  excess  of  the  average  general  expenditure 
and  the  care  of  the  poor  over  the  proceeds  of  invested  funds 
in  the  whole  Quarterly  Meeting  was  estimated  to  be  about 
£800  per  annum,  and  for  the  repayment  of  this  sum  the 
Monthly  Meetings  w^ere  thus  assessed  : — Devonshire  House 
£200,  RatclifF  and  Barking  £100,  Westminster  £125,  King- 
ston £150,  Longford  £75,  Tottenham  £150.  The  contribu- 
tions have  since  been  raised  50  per  cent.,  and  some  other 
modifications  in  the  assessment  introduced.  The  country 
meetings  w^ere  at  this  time  empowered  to  send  from  three 
to  five  representatives  to  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting. 

The  Meeting  of  Twelve. 

To  understand  the  origin  of  this  meeting,  it  will  become 
needful  to  retrace  our  steps  to  quite  an  early  date.  In  a  meet- 
ing having  under  its  charge  such  important  affairs,  as  for  a 
long  period  formed  the  business  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting, 
attention  to  matters  of  detail  connected  with  finance  and  trust 
property  was  so  obvious  a  burden,  that  from  the  earliest 
times  a  committee,  known  as  the  Meeting  of  Twelve,  was  set 
apart  for  the  special  care  of  these  monetary  affairs. 

This  committee  became  representative  in  its  character  earlier 
than  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  itself,  viz.  in  1673,  when  six  of 
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its  members  voluntarily  resigned,  that  each  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  might  send  a  delegate.  The  plan  of  six  retiring 
annually  was  now  adopted — the  vacancies  being  filled  up  by 
appointment  from  the  ^lonthly  Meetings,  subject,  however, 
to  the  veto  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting. 

George  Fox's  paper  on  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  (see  ante, 
p.  95)  furnishes  some  information  as  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Meeting  of  Twelve.  Some  additional  details  are 
found  in  the  following  statement,  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Six-Weeks  Meeting  under  an  early  date.  Twelfth  Month, 
1674-5:— 

It  was  agreed  that  the  charge  of  Friends'  horses'  meat 
that  travel  in  the  ministry  of  truth,  the  rents  of  meetiDg- 
places,  burying-grounds,  and  the  fines  and  charges  of  renew- 
ing, together  with  the  charge  of  writing,  leases  and  other 
things  incident  thereto  ;  as  also  rents  and  coals  for  the  poor, 
relieving  prisoners  in  any  prison  in  or  about  this  city,  requit- 
ing gaolers  when  they  have  showed  kindness,  and  Ellis  Hookes, 
his  salary  as  formerly  proportioned,  be  all  accounted  public 
charges,  and  to  be  defrayed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Meeting 
of  Twelve. 

"  And  as  for  answers  to  books  wrote  against  truth,  and 
others  given  to  magistrates  and  parliaments,  first  being 
approved  of  and  allowed  by  the  Second-day's  meeting  of 
Friends  of  the  ministry  [now  the  Morning  Meeting],  it  is 
agreed  that  such  of  them  as  are  given  away  in  and  about  the 
city  to  congregations  and  the  like,  be  defrayed  by  the  Meet- 
ing of  Twelve,  and  that  those  that  are  given  to  magistrates, 
parliament,  &c.  being  of  a  national  concern,  be  defrayed 
by  those  five  Friends  as  appointed  for  that  purpose  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting." 

Such  were  the  duties  of  the  Meeting  of  Twelve,  in  addition 
to  those  previously  mentioned,  and  their  work  appears  to 
have  been  for  many  years  efficiently  performed.  The  men 
elected  to  serve  upon  it  were  evidently  business  characters. 
In  1679,  even  the  age  and  standing  of  an  Ellis  Hookes  did 
not  preserve  him,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  clerkship, 
from  the  following  minutes : — 

"  7th  5th  mo.,  1679.  Agreed  that  Philip  Ford  pay  not  any 
moneys  for  quartering  or  other  unto  EUis  Hookes,  until  he 
has  first  entered  all  former  agreements  made  by  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  relating  to  this  meeting,  in  the  book  of  this 
meeting  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  he  ought  to  do. 

^'Agreed,  that  E.  Hookes,  as  he  is  a  public  servant  to 
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Friends,  do  give  an  account  what  work  and  service  he  does, 
once  every  quarter,  to  this  meeting  in  writing,  that  it  may- 
appear  whether  his  work  deserves  his  yearly  salary,  and 
before  he  has  his  last  year's  bill  paid,  to  shoAV  cause  why  he 
charges  Friends  with  101  sheets  of  writing  at  12d.  per 
sheet." 

The  salary  thus  to  be  inquired  about  in  connection  with 
work  for  the  six  Monthly  Meetings  in  and  about  London, 
was  £20  per  annum.  Two  years  after  this  Ellis  Hookes' 
decease  occurred.  His  original  appointment,  in  1675,  as 
recording  clerk  to  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  was  evidently  the 
source  of  some  thoughtfulness,  possibly  on  account  of  his  age 
and  other  Society  engagements,  for  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting,  18th  Eleventh  Month,  1675,  "  Upon  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  made  by  Ellis  Hookes,  and  upon 
his  solemn  promise  made  that  he  will  personally  and  duly,  if 
the  Lord  will,  give  his  attendance  as  a  scribe  to  this  meeting, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  order  made  last  meeting  in  his  case 
be  reversed,  and  he  be  desired  duly  to  attend  this  meeting 
accordingly.  Thomas  Zach,  being  present,  voluntarily  re- 
signed." 

The  Meeting  of  Twelve  shared,  of  course,  in  the  difficulties 
of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  and  want  of  funds  often  made  it 
powerless  to  perform  its  duties.  It  was  retained  after  the 
reconstitiition  of  its  superior  meeting  in  1745,  and  existed 
till  1810,  when  a  committee  was  then  appointed  in  its  place, 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Accounts  of  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting.    This  committee  was  dissolved  in  1821. 

Having  now  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  Two- Weeks  Meeting  and  Meeting 
of  Twelve,  some  further  particulars  will  be  added  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  first-named, 
especially  in  its  earlier  years. 

Caee  of  the  Churches. 

"  A  general  care  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
the  prosperity  of  truth,"  was  stated  as  being  one  of  the 
objects  set  before  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  at  its  commence- 
ment. Accordingly,  it  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  London 
meetings  and  their  members,  and  from  time  to  time  issued 
its  advices  and  counsels,  warnings  and  reproofs.  It  was 
frequent  in  its  exhortations  to  the  Churches  to  be  diligent  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  principles  and  testimonies,  and 
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especially  to  take  proper  care  of  widows,  the  fatherless 
and  the  newly  convinced. 

1688.  Appointment  made  of  Friends  "to  draw  up  a  few 
lines  to  be  read  at  next  Qnarterly  Meeting  against  going  into 
privileged  places  for  debt." 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  advices  which,  in  its 
Cliristian  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting  found  it  desirable  to  issue  :  — 

From  the  Six-Weeh  Meeting,  22nd  Second  Month,  i690. 

The  Six- Weeks  Meeting  advise  "  that  faithful  endeavours 
should  be  used,  and  a  godly  care  taken  in  ye  respective 
Monthly  Meetings  in  order  to  prevent  ye  prejudicial 
preachers  of  ye  separation  .  .  .  from  imposing  their  lifeless 
preaching  and  talk  upon  public  assemblies  .  .  .  and  con- 
sidering that  wee  have  been  constrained  in  ye  great  meetings 
and  mixt  assemblies  many  times  without  public  interruption  to 
bear  their  forced  empty  preaching,  and  feigned  talk  (though 
mixt  with  good  words  and  fair  speeches)  ...  for  ye  sake  of 
many  ignorant,  and  undiscerning,  weak  and  unstable  souls,  and 
yt  ye  world  might  not  have  occasion  to  reproach  us  as  a  people 
in  strife  and  divisions,  .  .  .  although  both  in  private  and  in 
public,  their  spirit  and  work  of  division  and  separation  has 
been  .  .  .  clearl}'  testified  against  ...  to  remove  and  blow 
away  the  chaff,  mist,  and  smoke  raised  by  that  dividing, 
self-separating  spirit  .  .  .  Avhich  has  set  up  .  .  .  separate 
meetings  in  the  city  and  country,  which  are  made  refuges  and 
nurseries  for  both  prejudiced,  envious,  loose  spirits,  apostates, 
and  backsliders,  Avho  in  some  places  have  shut  Friends  out 
of  their  own  meeting-houses  and  properties  therein  .  .  . 
It  is,  therefore,  by  the  said  S.  W.  M.  recommended 
.  .  .  to  ye  several  monthly  meetings  of  our  dear  Friends 
and  brethren  in  and  about  this  City  of  London,  &c.  to  use 
their  Christian  endeavours  ...  to  prevent  and  stop  such 
pernicious  preachers  by  some  ancient  and  substantial  Friends 
and  elders  (of  every  meeting  where  they  come),  privately 
giving  them  plain  and  faithful  Avarning  or  admonition  not  to 
impose  their  ministry  or  preaching  upon  our  assemblies  .  .  . 
If  they  were  in  this  wise  taken  aside  and  plainly  and  faithfully 
dealt  withal  ...  it  would  bring  a  weight  over  them,  aiid  a 
load  upon  their  spirits,  and  weaken  their  perverse  designs;  and 
more  clear  Friends,  rather  than  to  let  them  go  off  quietly 
and  whole,  without  showing  any  dislike  unto  them,  when 
sometimes  they  have  preached  one  part  of  ye  day  (in  our 
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public  meetings,  to  draw  more  disciples  after  them  into  their 
meeting  the  other  part  of  the  day,'^  &c. 

In  1690,  persecution  being  now  over,  it  is  clear  that 
many  professed  to  join  themselves  to  Friends  whose  character 
and  conduct  were  not  consistent  with  their  profession,  and  the 
following  document  is  issued  respecting  these  : — 

From  the  Six  Weeks  Meeting  in  London,  iOth  of  i2th  mo., 

1690-1. 

"  Dear  Friends, — We  tenderly  salute  you  in  the  holy  and 
blessed  truth  that  the  Lord  in  mercy  hath  made  us  partakers 
of,  in  which  we  find  it  is  our  Christian  duty  to  watch  over  one 
another  for  good,  and  to  see  that  all  who  are  convinced  thereof 
may  in  their  conversations  answer  it.  But  to  our  great  grief 
we  hear  and  understand  that  there  are  some  that  come  amongst 
us  and  make  profession  of  the  Truth,  that  do  not  answer  it  in 
their  conversation,  but  are  loose  in  their  minds  and  take  a 
liberty,  neglect  their  watch,  keep  not  to  the  daily  cross,  but 
run  into  the  spirit  and  friendship  of  the  evil  world  in  keeping 
ill  hours,  ill  company,  sitting  idly,  and  excessively  drinking 
&c.,  tippling,  and  haunting  ale-houses  and  taverns,  gaming 
and  neglecting  of  their  own  affairs,  ruining  their  families, 
which  is  contrary  to  our  holy  profession,  and  brings  a  reproach 
upon  us  and  it,  and  greatly  obstructs  the  prosperity  of  Truth, 
by  their  loose  and  disorderly  conversations  and  evil  practices 
which  they  have  been  and  are  found  in. 

"  Wherefore  we  do  beseech  you  for  the  Lord's  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  holy  and  Christian  profession  that  you  faith- 
fully deal  with,  admonish,  reprove  and  rebuke  all  such  in  your 
several  Monthly  Meetings,  without  respect  to  persons,  that 
are  found  in  anything  which  is  scandalous  or  inconsistent  with 
the  holy  Truth  and  our  Christian  profession  ;  and  if  they  slight 
and  disregard  such  admonition,  reproof,  and  counsel  that  in 
the  love  of  God,  good  to  their  souls  and  concern  for  the  Truth 
shall  be  given  them,  and  do  not  condemn  their  evil  practices 
but  continue  therein,  that  you  do  for  the  clearing  of  Truth 
give  forth  a  testimony  against  them,  and  their  ungodly  prac- 
tices, that  we  may  manifest  ourselves  to  be  such  that  cannot 
have  any  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  nor  workers  of 
darkness,  but  do  reprove  and  deny  both  them  and  their  works, 
until  they  shall  come  to  unfeigned  repentance  and  amendment 
of  life.  So,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  let  us  be  dihgent,  fervent 
and  zealous  herein,  and  with  one  heart  and  mind  let  every  one 
set  hand  and  shoulder  to  this  work,  for  such  must  be  thun- 
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dered  out  of  these  wicked  and  scandalous  practices,  or  else 
the  power  of  God  will  thunder  them  out  of  his  camp  and 
society  of  his  people  ;  that  it  may  be  kept  clean,  His  Truth 
may  spread.  His  name  be  honoured  and  exalted  over  all,  who 
is  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen. 
"  To  the  Friends  and  Brethren 

of  the  several  3Io:  Meetings  in  London." 

In  1691  a  testimony  was  issued  by  the  Six-Weeks  fleeting: 
against  those  that  have  imitated  the  world,  whether  it  be  in 
men  in  their  extravagant  periwigs,  or  modes  in  theu*  apparel ; 
or  whether  it  be  women  in  their  hio-h  towerino-  dresses,  gold 
chains,  or  gaudy  attire ;  or  whether  it  be  parents  like  old 
Ely,  not  sufficiently  restraining  their  children  therefrom  .  .  . 
or  whether  it  be  in  voluptuous  feasting  without  fear,  or 
costly  furnitures,  and  too  rich  adorning  of  houses,  &c." 

The  next  extract  bears  date  Xinth  llonth  8th,  1698  : — 

"Advice  against  great  Dinners  at  Marriages,  cV'C,  prepared 
hy  the  2  iceehs  Meeting,  directed  hy  the  SLv  Weeks  Mg.  to  be  sent 
to  the  several  Monthly  Meetings. 

"At  our  Two  Weeks  Meeting  the  following  particulars 
were  mentioned  as  hurtful  to  our  profession,  and  therefore 
recommended  to  the  care  of  the  Six  Weeks  Meeting  in  order 
to  have  them  avoided. 

"  1st. — At  Marriao-es  o-reat  Dinners,  tOQ-ether  with  other 
vain  practices  and  conversations,  both  then  and  in  the 
evening,  and  having  any  Dinners  at  public-houses. 

"  2nd. — At  or  after  Births  of  children  ;  costly  Treats  and 
giving  of  gloves. 

"  3rd. — At  Burials,  the  frequent  use  of  Hearses  and 
Coaches  in  great  numbers,  too  pompous  for  our  self- 
denying  testimony  unless  upon  a  case  of  necessity. 

"  4th. — Upon  the  decease  of  a  near  relation  some  women 
have  been  observed  of  late  to  go  into  Black,  too  much  imi- 
tating the  Avorld's  custom  in  that  they  call  mourning. 

"  5th. — Sleeping  in  Meetings  a  great  fault,  a  dishonour  to 
our  holy  profession,  a  grief  and  exercise  to  all  the 
faithful  amongst  us  ;  which  such  that  are  concerned 
are  desired  to  watch  against,  and  be  very  sparing  both 
in  eating  and  drinking  before  they  go  to  meetings,  for 
the  contrary  ('tis  believed)  is  one  great  occasion 
thereof." 

The  care  of  the  Churches  was  a  matter  which,  as  we  have 
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seen  in  the  last  chapter,  gradually  devolved  upon  the  Quarterly- 
Meeting,  and  from  this  latter  body  subsequently  emanated 
the  advices  and  admonitions  referrino:  to  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  prosperity  of  Truth."  But  under 
the  following  heads  :— Delinquency ;  Meetings  for  Worship 
and  Discipline  ;  Friends  in  the  Ministry  ;  Marriages  ;  Care 
of  the  Poor ;  Education,  and  Miscellaneous,  further  exam- 
ples will  be  given  of  the  influence  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meetings, 
but  we  first  subjoin  a  few  notes  as  to  its  general  care  over  the 
Churches  ;  thus,  e.g. — 

1673.  Monthly  Meetings,  to  ^'consider  of  the  most  effectual 
way  and  means  for  gathering  Friends  to  accompany  corpses 
to  the  ground." 

1678.  The  act  for  burying  in  woollen  being  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  Doe  agree  that  the  com- 
pliance therewith  as  to  wollen  is  a  civil  matter  and  fit  to  be 
done,  and  to  promising  the  making  oath  thereof  they  meddle 
not  therewith,  but  leave  it  to  Friends  freedome  in  the  Truth, 
and  this  to  be  sent  each  Monthly  Meeting." 
Another  minute  as  to  burials  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Dear  Friends, — Our  love  salutes  you,  and  these  are 
tenderly  to  recommend  unto  you  the  need  there  many 
times  is  as  to  more  men  Friends  being  at  burials  than  some- 
times there  are  to  help  to  perform  the  last  office  of  love  unto 
our  deceased  Friends,  and  in  order  that  service  may  be  made 
more  easy,  we  entreat  you  to  stir  up  young  men  in  the 
respective  monthly  meetings  that  may  be  serviceable  herein 
to  attend  the  same,  as  also  to  procure,  as  much  as  may  be, 
light  coffins  of  wainscot  or  deal,  that  Friends  may  not  be 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  them,  and  when  corps  are 
large,  and  coffins  heavy,  that  they  get  pads  at  the  coffins, 
and  take  particular  care  to  get  them  that  are  able  to  bear 
the  same,  and  that  such  that  are  carried  from  their  dwellings 
to  meeting-houses  be  buried  from  the  nearest  to  the  burial- 
ground,  that  so  we  may  in  no  wise  oppress  one  another,  but 
with  ease  and  readiness  of  mind  discharge  that  office  of  love 
one  for  another,  not  knowing  how  soon  any  of  us  may  stand 
in  need  thereof,  and  therefore  we  do  request  and  hope  that 
none  for  the  future  maybe  backward  herein,  and  in  brotherly 
love  remain,"  &c. 

1674.  Monthly  Meetings  requested  "  to  visit  widows, 
fatherless  and  newly  convinced." 

1674.  Agreed  to  erase  the  name  of  a  Friend  from  the  meet- 
ing books,  and  in  same  year  two  Friends'  names  are  men- 
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tioned  whom  the  Monthly  Meetings  are  to  see  that  "  they  be 
kept  out  "  of  certain  specified  meetings. 

Even  to  minute  particulars  of  conduct,  the  watchful  care 
of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  was  extended,  e.g.  in  1674  it 
minuted,  Agreed  that  in  future  no  maidservants  desert  their 
service  to  live  at  their  own  hand  without  consent  of  their 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  like  as  to  young  men." 

1677.  The  following  was  directed  towards  any  failing 
in  business  : — It  is  the  counsell  and  judgment  of  the  Meet- 
ing that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  that  breaks  and  are  not 
able  to  pay  their  debts  that  they  forthwith  disown  and 
surrender  up  their  Estate,  both  real  and  personal,  unto  their 
creditors.  Together  with  their  persons,  or  that  they  condemn 
their  actions  to  their  creditors."  And  again,  as  to  meetings 
at  houses  of  any  not  conducting  themselves  properly,  It  is 
the  mind  and  counsel  of  this  Meeting  that  if  a  meeting 
of  Friends  be  at  the  house  of  any  particular  Friend,  and 
it  appear  that  the  Friend  of  that  house  comitt  anything  that 
is  dishonarable  to  the  truth,  then  forthwith  the  Meeting  be 
removed  from  that  House." 

1682.  Friends  transporting  themselves  beyond  seas  "  to 
have  certificates  to  the  meetings  they  go  to,  as  to  conversation 
and  debts ;  and  if  single,  as  to  marriage  engagements.  Six 
years  later  is  a  notice  as  to  settlements  for  maintenance,  viz. — 

1688.  "Friends  not  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  Monthly 
Meeting  into  which  they  remove  without  bringing  a  certificate 
from  the  Monthly  Meeting  they  leave." 

1690.  Tenth  Month.  "  No  books  or  papers  to  be  sold  in 
Friends'  meetings  that  Friends  have  not  approved  of,  and 
particularly  Joan  Whitrow's  books,*  to  be  stopt  from  being 
sold  amongst  Friends'  books." 

In  the  same  year  a  paper  was  also  issued,  advising  the 
several  Monthly  Meetings  to  be  cautious  how  they  granted 
permission  for  any  to  be  buried  in  the  Society's  burial- 
ground,  who,  though  attending  our  public  meeting,  had 
been  married  by  a  priest,  wdthout  having  condemned  their 
actions. 

"  At  a  Six  Weeks  Meeting  att  ye  Bull  ye  5th  2mo.  1692. 
It  is  agreed  yt  each  monthly  meeting  bee  advised  yt  if 
any  Friends  of  any  Monthly  Meeting  be  sent  for  by  any 
Friend  to  advise  with  m  relation  to  making  any  Will  or 
Trust  or  Bequest,  any  Legacy  for  ye  service  of  poor  Friends, 


*  See  Joseph  Smith's  Catalogue. 
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that  they  doe  rather  encline  to  advise  ym  to  bestow  their 
gifts  soe  as  itt  may  be  handed  to  y^  yt  keep  ye  general  poors 
stock  in  reguard  yt  great  sums  are  by  y^^  disbiirssed  for 
poors  Rents,  Coales  and  other  incident  charges  yt  attend  yt 
meeting." 

In  1694  George  Keith  seems  to  have  personally  submitted 
his  case  to  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting.  There  being  a  straight 
upon  some  Friends  about  receiving  his  testimony/'  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  ;  but  eventually  the  matter  proved  of 
that  importance  as  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

1695.  Occurred  a  long-continued  case  of  appeal  between 
Philip  Ford  and  Samuel  Waldenfield,  which  shows  that  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting  was  referred  to  as  a  Prime  Meeting  " 
in  the  London  district ;  one  also  in  1697  between  William 
Mead  and  another  ;  in  1699  between  Philip  Ford  again  and 
Nathaniel  Markes. 

In  1699  :  "  The  Six  Friends  appointed  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  have  in  charge  — 

1.  How  the  charge  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  shall  be 
defrayed. 

2.  That  a  due  correspondence  be  settled  as  well  beyond 
seas  as  in  this  nation. 

3.  The  regulating  the  press  and  sending  of  books  into 
foreign  parts. 

4.  To  present  what  they  do  in  writing  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting." 

1698.  The  meeting  arranged  the  number  of  representatives 
from  the  London  meetings  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  "  each  to 
send  2  solid  Friends  to  attend,  also  one  to  keep  the  door." 

1700.  The  bounds  of  Monthly  Meetings  being  now  fixed, 

Friends  to  be  members  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  which 
they  live,  unless  by  consent  of  the  two  meetings  concerned." 

1702.  A  paper  was  issued  against  Friends  going  to  law 
with  each  other." 

1702.  Mention  made  of  ministers  having  certificates. 
"  This  meeting  desires  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  Minutes  be 
inspected  in  relation  to  those  that  travel  abroad,  from  or  to 
this  city,  about  having  certificates.  In  the  interim  care  to  be 
had  in  this  city  or  county  that  they  take  notice  to  mind  to 
speak  Avith  any  disorderly  preachers  that  may  happen  among 
them  (or  go  abroad)  in  order  to  reclaim  them." 

1703.  There  was  a  standing  appointment  of  Friends  of  the 
different  Monthly  Meetings  of  such  as  "  are  free  to  accompany 
public  Friends  out  of  Town." 
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1695.  A  minute  is  made  discountenancing  separatist 
preachers  coming  amongst  us." 

1699.  Advice  is  issued  against    overcrowding  of  Ships." 

1700.  Thomas  Lewis,  a  young  man  bred  to  the  law,  and 
slighted  by  his  relatives,  to  be  employed  to  draw  the 
leases,  &c. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Six- Weeks  Meetino-  was  reo-arded  as  a 
court  of  appeal  in  pecuniary  matters  later  than  on  other  subjects. 

Thus,  when  a  difference  had  arisen  between  Bull  and 
Mouth  and  the  Women's  Meeting  about  the  possession  of 

276  ounces  of  weighty  money,"  sent  from  Jamaica,  the  case 
was  thus  settled  by  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  30th  of  Sixth 
Month,  1720.  Now  this  meeting  being  the  last  resort  for 
differences  between  the  six  monthly  meetings  of  this  city, 
relating  to  Legacies  for  the  Poor,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  Monthly  Meeting  in  so  doing,  do  act  out  of  imity 
with  this  meeting,  and  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  practise 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  city." 

In  1735  some  action  was  taken  respecting  residence  of 
Friends  in   one  meeting   who  were  members  of  another. 

All  such  Friends  to  desire  a  recommendation  to  Monthly 
Meeting  they  reside  in  ;  and  in  default  for  6  months  after  they 
are  removed,  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  which  they  reside 
authorised  to  demand  a  recommendation  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  he,  she,  or  they  did  belong  to."  In  this  year  com- 
mence, however,  signs  that  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  is  no 
longer  a  court  of  final  appeal,  as  it  has  itself  to  come  before 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  a  case  where  Westminster  Monthly 
Meeting  has  declined  to  abide  by  its  decision  in  respect  of  some 
widows'  children.  Westminster  had  eventually  to  acknow- 
ledge itself  in  the  wrong.  But  three  years  afterwards  another 
appeal  had  to  be  sustained  as  against  Peel,  which  yet  further 
shows  the  declining  influence  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting. 

Nevertheless,  so  late  as  1741,  the  meeting  was  applied  to 
as  an  arbitrator,  to  settle  a  case  of  four  years'  standing 
(respecting  the  poor)  between  Devonshire  House  and  Peel. 

1748.  Had  to  testify  against  a  disorderly  marriage  where 
two  Friends  came  in  to  one  of  the  meeting-houses  on  a  First- 
day,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  without  having 
passed  through  any  preliminaries,  stood  up  and  declared  that 
they  took  one  another  in  marriao-e,  some  friend  readino;  a 
certificate  for  them. 

1749.  Issues  advice  to  Monthly  Meetings  that  they  arrange 
for  ''sober  women  Friends"  to  attend  them. 
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Delinquency. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting,  which  it  exercised  so  late  as  the  year  1825,  to 
record  any  testimony  of  denial  or  disownment,  whenever 
issued  by  any  of  the  London  Monthly  Meetings,  and  till  1796 
to  circulate  copies  of  the  same  amongst  all  the  other  metro- 
politan meetings,  we  have  thereby  a  means  of  forming  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Society  in  London  at 
various  epochs,  as  shown  by  the  disownments. 

From  the  first  general  Rules  or  Canons  of  the  Society  (p.  95, 
ante),  issued  about  1668,  and  signed  G.  F.,  copies  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Records  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meetings,  and  also 
in  the  books  of  most  of  the  London  Monthly  Meetings,  it  is 
evident  that  even  in  the  times  of  its  primitive  fervour,  the 
Society  numbered  amongst  its  members  many  who,  whilst 
"  professing  truth,"  were  far  from  evidencing  the  possession 
of  truth  "  in  their  daily  lives  and  conversations.  Even  at 
the  early  date  referred  to,  such  as  walk  not  in  the  truth,  or 
have  been  convinced  and  gone  from  truth " ;  those  that 
profess  the  truth  and  follows  pleasures,  drunkenness,  gaming, 
or  is  not  faithful  in  their  callings  and  dealings  "  ;  also  "  evil 
speakers,  backbiters,  foolish  speakers,  idle  jesters,  talebearers, 
and  railers,"  are  mentioned  as  to  be  laboured  with,  and,  if 
not  repentant,  testified  against. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  these  advices 
were  not  merely  precautionary,  but  were  called  forth  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour.  But  whilst  such  evils  were  not 
unknown  amongst  those  who  had  joined  Friends  at  the  be- 
ginning on  the  ground  of  convincement,  they  became  still 
more  conspicuous  when  the  children  of  the  first  convinced 
began  to  be  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  the  Society. 

George  Fox  had  much  trouble  with  that  second  generation. 
He  had  to  complain  to  Friends  of  their  showing  less  care  over 
their  children  than  when  you  were  in  the  form  of  a  profes- 
sion." The  leaving  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  to  their 
own  convictions  had  been  wrongly  interpreted  by  many,  and 
had  brought  about  results  not  anticipated.  G.  F.  strongly 
rebukes  the  "  lightness  and  frothiness  "  of  the  youth,  which 
he  says  is  so  great,  that  when  they  are  set  to  apprentices,  or 
places,  many  times  they  run  into  worse  things  than  the 
world." 

Strenuous  exertions  were  no  doubt  made  by  the  faithful 
leaders  and  teachers  of  the  Church  to  stem  the  advancing 
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tide  of  declension.  But  whilst  membership  was  undefined, 
the  task  was  found  impossible.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
matters  grew  gradually  worse,  till  the  Churches  began  to 
make  out  definite  lists  of  their  members,*  and  active  measures 
were  subsequently  taken  to  purify  the  camp.  The  settlement 
of  membership  in  itself  dissevered  many  who  had  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  Quakers  ;  and  out  of  those  who  were 
registered  as  Church  members,  many  more  were  afterwards 
disowned  by  the  six  London  Meetings  for  their  disorderly 
conduct,  as  is  more  plainly  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  which 
illustrates  the  action  of  the  discipline  at  this  middle  period  of 
the  Society's  existence. 

Table  of  Disownmexts  and  Resignations  in  the  Six  London 
Monthly  Meetings,  arranged  in  periods  of  Five  Years, 
fro:m  1735  to  1824. 


Immo- 
rality. 

Disorderly 
Conduct, 

Drinking, 
Gaming, 
&c.  &c. 

Bankruptcy 
and  Fraud. 

Marriage 
by  a  Priest, 
&e. 

Oaths, 
Tithes,  War, 

Incon- 
sistency, 
Absence 

from 
Meetings, 

&e.  &c. 

Resigna- 
tions of 
Member- 
ship, 

Total. 

1735 

to 

2 

... 

2 

1739 

1744 

2 

1 

2 

8 

2 

16 

1749 

1 

7 

1 

8 

.  17 

1754 

4 

9 

I 

10 

2 

32 

1759 

5 

13 

13 

6 

43 

1764 

13 

37 

8 

44 

8 

113 

1769 

17 

29 

19 

63 

4 

132 

1774 

9 

31 

9 

55 

10 

■i 

116 

1779 

13 

15 

14 

37 

11 

97 

1784 

15 

35 

20 

65 

21 

.1 

166 

1789 

19 

29 

17 

91 

24 

21 

201 

1794 

9 

12 

47 

37 

8 

125 

1799t 

1804 

1809 

1814 

1819 

1824 

152 
132 
154 
132 
130 
123 

3 
2 
2 
8 
14 
30 

155 
134 
156 
140 
144 
153 

j  1,943 


*  In  accordance  vdth.  the  Rules  of  Settlement,  Yearly  Meeting  1737. 
t  After  1794  disownments  are  simply  recorded  by  the  Six- Weeks 
]\leeting  without  assigning  cause. 
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After  1796  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  was  relieved  from  the 
duty  it  had  discharged  of  circulating  copies  of  disownment, 
&c.  among  the  Monthly  Meetings ;  and  in  consequence,  it 
was  in  future  only  informed  of  the  fact  of  one  being  issued 
without  stating  the  cause,  so  that  no  distinction  is  made  in 
the  above  table  after  that  date.  In  1825  it  ceased  to  take 
cognisance  of  disownments  in  any  way. 

Up  to  about  1780,  or  after,  most  of  the  cases  of  marriage 
by  a  priest  were  also  in  connection  with  disorderly  conduct, 
frequently  of  a  gross  character.  Many  of  the  earliest  bank- 
ruptcy cases  are  also  ascribed  to  excess  in  drinking,  and 
similar  causes. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  disownments  were  for  crimes  and 
offences  not  often  heard  of  at  this  day  amongst  us,  and  all  of 
them,  be  it  remembered,  were  gross  or  unpenitent  cases. 
Many  others,  equally  guilty,  were,  by  the  exercise  of  patient 
labour,  led  to  repentance  and  renewal  of  life.  And  here, 
again,  we  are  reminded  of  George  Fox's  Rules  (already 
quoted  from),  in  which  he  directs,  and  all  those  before  any 
of  them  be  left  as  heathens,  or  written  against,  let  them  be 
three  or  four  times  gone  to,  that  they  may  have  Gospel  order, 
so  that  if  it  be  possible,  they  may  come  to  that  which  did  at 
the  first  convince  them,  to  condemn  their  unrighteousness." 

Meetings  for  Woeship  and  Discipline. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  ''prime  meeting  of  the  city  " 
should  exercise  some  degree  of  care  over  all  other  meetings 
established  in  London,  and  this  was  even  extended  towards 
arrangements  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself.  Thus,  in  1681, 
we  read,  "It  is  agreed  that  Ellis  Hookes  do  signify  to  the 
next  Quarterly  Meeting  the  desire  of  this  meeting  that  orily 
those  twelve  persons  that  are  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings do  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  others  forbear, 
that  there  be  no  example  given  for  people  that  has  no  business 
to  obstruct  the  affairs  of  those  meetings." 

As  regards  the  right  maintenance  of  the  meetings  for 
worship  in  the  Metropolis,  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  was 
frequently  exercised,  though  their  burden  in  this  respect  was 
shared  by  the  ''  Morning  Meeting  "  of  men  ministers. 

From  the  advices  of  George  Fox  we  find  that  he  desired 
that  meetings  should  begin  ''  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
hour  when  the  priest  and  his  company  are  over  their  dishes 
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and  pleasures,  and  to  break  up  your  meetings  as  you  feel 
the  power  about  the  third  or  fourth  hour," — "  this  was  the 
practice  of  Friends  at  the  beginning,  therefore  continue  in 
it,  and  do  not  lose  it."  In  the  same  document  (we  quote  as 
before  from  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  records)  he  exhorts 
against  sottishness  and  dullness,  and  sleeping  in  meetings, 
for  it  w^ere  a  shame  for  the  priest  and  his  company  to  come 
in  and  see  you  sit  nodding." 

From  time  to  time,  whilst  the  matter  continued  in  their 
province,  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  issued  its  advices  with 
reference  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  various  meetings 
for  worship  in  London.    We  subjoin  two  examples  ; — 

In  1678  they  complain  of  the  young  men  crowding  in 
upon  women  Friends  under  the  gallery,  and  request  them 
not  to  sit  on  that  side,  and  order  a  form  to  be  made  to 
prevent  them. 

Further  arrangements  in  this  respect  seemed  necessary,  for, 
under  date  10th  of  Seventh  Month,  1678,  E.  Hookes  to 
draw  up  a  paper  of  Friends'  advice  and  exhortation  to 
Friends  in  general,  that  the  women  do  sit  on  one  side  of  the 
meeting-place,  apart  from  the  men." 

In  1684  it  is  recommended  that  after  meetings,  "  Friends 
stand  not  about  the  door,  or  in  the  street,  talking,  but  imme- 
diately pass  away." 

The  meetings  known  as  Retired  Meetings"  are  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  1688,  an  appointment  was  made  ''to  enquire  for  a 
convenient  place  between  Bishopsgate  and  Tower  Hill  for 
Friends  to  meet  in  more  retiredly,  and  report  it  to  the  Second- 
day's  Morning  Meeting,  who  are  to  do  in  it  as  they  see  meet.'' 
Notice  is  also  made  at  this  time  of  the  week-day  meetings 
being  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

In  1692  it  was  held  needful  ''  to  stir  up  Friends  to  dili- 
gence in  attending  week-day  meetings." 

1698.  Retired  meetings  mentioned  at  Southwark  and 
Devonshire  House  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  ''  upstairs  " 
at  Gracechurch  Street  and  RatclifF,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

1703.  It  is  evident  the  women's  meetings  were  not 
attended  so  well  as  formerly.  ''It  is  agreed  by  this  meeting 
that  a  few  lines  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  women's  meeting 
and  to  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  in  and  about  the  city, 
that  the  antient  women  may  be  desired  to  visit  the  young 
faithful  women,  and  stir  them  up  to  frequent  the  Monthly 
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Meetings  and  the  women's  meetings,  and  encouraged  in  their 
service,  and  employed  therein, — and  the  Friends  employed  in 
the  said  meetings  and  the  business  not  to  be  kept  among  a 
few  antient  women  Friends."  Ten  years  further,  and  matters 
do  not  seem  to  have  improved,  for,  in 

1713,  a  minute  from  the  women's  meeting,  intreating 
the  Six-Weeks  Meeting's  "  advice  and  assistance,  so  tliat  their 
meeting  may  be  better  attended."    A  paper  was  in  conse- 
quence prepared  and  sent  round  to  the  several  Monthly 
Meetings. 

1740.  Monthly  Meetings  were  requested  to  appoint  suit- 
able friends  to  sit  in  the  galleries  with  the  ministers. 

Friends  in  the  Ministry,  and  Care  of  their  Horses. 

Although  Friends  in  the  ministry  or  "  Public  Friends,"  as 
they  were  called  in  the  early  days  of  our  Society,  had  their 
own  assembly  known  as  the  Second-day's  Morning  Meeting, 
which  commenced  in  the  house  of  Gerrard  Roberts,  in  which 
they  took  charge  of  such  Church  affairs  as  were  connected 
with  their  own  office  and  calling,  and  arranged  for  the  distri- 
bution of  ministers  amongst  the  London  meetings, —  yet  for 
travelling  and  other  expenses  when  engaged  in  active  service 
in  London  they  were  dependent  upon  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting. 

The  wants  of  country  ministers  labouring  in  or  passing 
through  London  were  carefully  attended  to  during  their  stay 
in  town  ;  sums  of  money  for  their  benefit  being  handed  to 
certain  Friends  by  the  Meeting  of  Twelve,  ^'  uifhout  requiring 
an  account.^'  But  it  is  evident  that  these  visitors  were  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  individuals.  At  a  later 
period,  viz.  in  1736,  we  find  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  lament- 
ing that  many  of  our  ancient  friends  who  used  to  entertain 
ministering  friends  when  they  came  to  visit  us  in  this  city  are 
very  much  worn  off  by  death,  and  some  {i.e.  ministers)  have 
been  to  seek  for  a  place  of  entertainment." 

But  though  many  merchants  and  tradesmen  could  entertain 
the  ministers,  few,  if  any,  could  accommodate  the  horses, 
which  formed  the  usual  means  of  transit  in  those  times.  A 
committee  of  six  Friends  was  accordingly  set  apart  to  take 
charge  of  these,  and  the  stabling  and  provender  thus  required 
formed  a  considerable  annual  item  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Meeting  of  Twelve. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  connection  with  these  horses. 
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notices  of  Friends  as  innkeepers  in  the  days  of  primitive 
Quakerism.  Thus,  in  1674,  "  The  stables  of  the  Castle  and 
Falcon  are  reported  as  suitable  for  Friends'  horses,  the  hostess 
beiug  a  Friend."  In  1680,  "  John  Xetherwood  has  taken 
the  Cock  Inn,  and  desii'es  encouragement  from  Friends 
travelling."  In  1682  an  appointment  is  made  "  to  give 
notice  to  Friends  in  the  country  that  the  Friend  at  the  Falcon 
is  deceased,  and  that  the  Friend  at  the  Platter  can  accommo- 
date them."  In  1701,  ''Richard  Cooke  has  given  up  inn- 
keeping,  and  a  stable  and  man  are  to  be  sought." 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Friends'  Workhouse  in 
Clerkenwell,  the  stables  of  that  Institution  were  made  use 
of  for  the  horses  of  ministers  visiting  London. 

1702.  As  a  reason  of  debit  is  noted:  "Friends'  horse- 
bills  very  great  and  chargeable,  and  that  we  reckon  several 
that  are  capable  of  paying  for  their  own  horses  are  charged 
therein  ;  some  whereof  not  concerned  in  the  ministry." 

In  1703  stables  at  the  workhouse  were  fitted  up  for  the 
Friends'  horses. 

In  1706  a  Friend  gives  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and 
£10  towards  keep  of  the  horse,  for  use  of  public  Friends. 

1708.  Renewed  complaint  about  horse-bills.  lOd.  per 
night  at  grass,  or  14d.,  with  hay  and  corn,  is  considered  2d. 
too  much.  At  this  time  the  bills  for  horse-keep  were  about 
£90  a  year.  Directions  now  given  to  shift  the  brown  horse 
from  the  workhouse  to  the  Ship  Inn,  Southwark,  at  request  of 
Friends  there. 

Not  only  did  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  take  care  of  the 
horses  of  those  "  Public  Friends  "  who  had  them,  but  occa- 
sionally supplied  those  who  had  not. 

In  1713  the  meeting  spent  £6  in  buying  a  mare,  the 
said  mare  being  for  the  general  use  of  "Public  Friends" 
visiting  the  outlying  meetings,  &c.  In  the  following  year 
another  mare  was  presented  for  the  same  object.  On  one 
occasion,  in  1709,  a  sum  was  voted  to  purchase  a  horse  for  a 
"  Public  Friend,"  who,  by  some  mischance,  had  lost  his  own, 
but  "  it  was  not  to  exceed  £5." 

Some  years  elapse  without  notices  of  horses  occurring  on 
the  minutes,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  attention  on  this  head 
had  declined,  for,  in  1722,  complaint  is  made  of  public  Friends 
visiting  distant  meetings  beyond  a  walk,  but  seldom  owiug 
to  want  of  horses.  Authority  given  to  provide  them  when 
needful. 
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Maeriages. 

The  marriages  of  early  Friends  in  London  were,  as  we 
have  stated,  solemnised  under  the  joint  care  of  the  Two- 
Weeks  and  Monthly  Meetings.  But  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting 
often  gave  its  advice  and  counsel  as  to  the  right  ordering  of 
these  important  events. 

In  the  rules  of  1668,  George  Fox  enjoins  that,  at  the 
marriage  ceremony,  not  less  than  a  dozen  friends  and 
relations  be  present."  It  was  long  before  the  practice  of 
marrying  at  the  established  week-day  meetings  only  came 
into  vogue.  Marriages  were  very  frequent  about  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  found 
it  desirable  to  instruct  the  Two- Weeks  Meeting  ^'not  to 
permit  more  than  two  mari'iages  to  take  place  at  one  time 
and  place."  In  1691  the  latter  body  was  advised  ''to  give 
due  notice  of  time  and  place,  and  not  confine  the  marriages  to 
one  day  in  the  week." 

The  above  are  matters  of  arrangement,  but  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting  was  also  careful  as  to  the  order  observed  on  these 
occasions.  In  1672  a  paper  was  issued  against  such  young 
men  and  young  women  as  intending  a  marriage  do  go  and 
dwell  or  lodge  in  one  house  together  before  the  matter  of 
marriage  is  approved  by  Friends.  In  1683  they  were 
troubled  about  disorderly  crowdings  and  inconveniences, 
"  through  bringing  wine  into  rooms  near  the  meeting-house  at 
marriages,"  and  "  Friends  are  advised  wholly  to  discontinue 
that  practice."  In  1700  the  Monthly  Meetings  are  directed 
to  appoint  "  ancient  Friends  to  attend  the  marriages  to 
prevent  disorders."  These  appointed  Friends  were  not 
merely  to  witness  the  ceremony,  but  to  be  present  with  the 
wedding  party  until  the  guests  separated. 

The  following,  in  1672,  reads  quaintly  : — 

"  Upon  consideration  of  the  matter  proposed  by  Rebecca 
Travers  touching  a  couple  who  formerly  propounded  a 
marriage  among  Friends,  and  between  them  such  discontent 
being  arisen  betwixt  them  as  to  the  allianating  their  affections, 
&c.,"  a  committee  was  appointed,  and  at  next  meeting  report 
made  that  the  woman's  affections  were  engaged  to  another 
even  whilst  betrothed  to  this  man — that  she  had  been 
admonished  and  reproved,  and  told  that,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves,  Friends  could  not  release  her.  The  man  said  he 
intended  "  not  to  look  for  another  till  she  was  married  or  laid 
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down  the  body,"  and  Friends  record  satisfaction  in  great 
measure  as  to  his  part." 

In  cases  of  difficulty  George  Fox  would  seem  to  have  been 
consulted,  thus: — 1673.  '^4greed  that  the  matter  now  proposed 
by  Rebecca  Travers  and  Ann  Whitehead  touching  marriages 
be  taken  into  consideration  next  meeting,  and  that  in  the 
interim  dear  G.  F.  be  conferred  with." 

1674.  Kules  issued  for  marriages  when  parties  members  of 
different  meetings. 

1688.  ^'Attenders  at  Marriages  and  inviters  to  Burials 
and  gravemakers  not  to  be  over-craving  and  receiving  too 
much  money  of  persons  relating  thereto  ;  not  to  receive  more 
than  2s.  each  for  inviting  to  burials,*  and  their  attendance 
about  the  same,  and  one  shilling  for  making  a  grave  ;  and 
for  attending  at  a  marriage  and  cleaning  the  room  one 
shilling." 

1731.  A  Testimony  is  issued  against  a  Friend  for  his  un- 
warrantable marriage  with  his  deceased  wife^s  sister. 

Caee  of  the  Pooe,  &c. 

The  care  of  the  poor  in  the  Society  in  London  appertained 
to  each  particular  Monthly  Meeting.  But  a  joint  action  was 
early  taken  as  regards  the  payment  of  their  rent  (chiefly 
widows')  and  the  supply  of  coals,  also  as  to  those  called 
"  Casual  Poor."  The  free  rent-roll  for  all  the  London  meet- 
ings was  under  the  care  of  "  the  Women's  Meeting,"  and 
the  autograph  receipts  of  Ann  Whitehead,  Mary  Elson,  Grace 
Bathurst,  and  others,  are  still  extant  for  the  £30  or  £40 
expended  quarterly  for  this  purpose  only. 

In  the  rules  of  1668  George  Fox  had  directed  that  there 
should  be  "  no  beggar  in  the  church,"  that  nothing  be 
lacking,  according  to  the  Apostle's  words,"  and  meetings 
were  to  help  each  other  if  any  meeting  was  overburdened 
with  its  poor.  It  became  the  duty  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting 
to  see  that  the  Monthly  Meetings  did  not  fall  short  of  their 
duty  in  these  respects.  In  1677  we  find  them  ordering  a 
poor-box  to  be  put  up  at  Devonshire  House,  and  another  at 
the  Bull  and  Mouth.    In  1679  they  decided  that  no  relief  for 


*  The  employment  of  bidders  to  funerals  was  an  old  English  custom, 
and  is  still  in  vogue  in  Holland,  instead  of  the  modern  plan  of  sending 
letters  or  memorial  cards. 
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poor  Friends  should  be  received  from  the  parish.  Shortly 
afterwards  they  decided  that  "  poor  persons  professing  Truth, 
but  not  owned  by  any  Monthly  Meeting,  should  be  relieved." 

This  free  charity  in  some  oases  paved  the  way  for  im- 
position. About  1668  George  Fox  had  declared  against 
^'  all  such  as  goes  up  and  down  to  cheat  by  borrowing  and 
getting  money  of  Friends  in  by-places,  and  have  cheated 
several ;  all  such  are  to  be  stopped  and  judged,  as  there  is  a 
woman  tall  in  her  person  and  freckled  in  her  face,  and  also 
one  John  Harding,  who  are  for  judgment  and  to  be  con- 
demned.'' The  Six- Weeks  Meeting,  in  its  watchful  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  Churches,  had  occasionally  to  caution 
them  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above. 

1701.  Settled  that  a  residence  of  two  years  if  married,  and 
three  years  if  single,  was  to  confer  a  settlement  in  a  Monthly 
Meeting.  In  connection  with  a  care  over  the  poor  was  that 
desire  to  find  some  employment  for  them,  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  workhouse  ;  and  of  this  a 
separate  account  is  hereafter  given.  But  as  early  as  1676 
minute  is  made  that  it  is  proposed  to  employ  the  poor  in 
spinning,  and  the  Meeting  of  Twelve  were  directed  to  provide 
£100  out  of  Annuities  money  in  their  hands  to  buy  flax  to 
employ  poor  Friends  in  spinning  ;  one  person  in  each  Monthly 
Meeting  to  receive  the  flax  and  dispense  it  to  spinners  and 
pay  them,  and  deliver  it  to  the  weavers.  Two  years  after,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  some  superintendent,  and  one 
Margery  Brown  is  appointed  to  sort  the  flax,  oversee  the 
spinners,  and  direct  them  in  their  work. 

The  mentally  afflicted  were  another  object  of  care.  As 
early  as  1673  we  read  of  a  ''John  Goodson  offering  to  the 
meeting  to  take  a  large  house  for  distempered  and  discom- 
posed persons."  This  Friend  was  a  surgeon,  and  seems  to 
have  settled  in  the  quiet  locality  of  Bartholomew  Close. 

But  not  only  towards  the  poor  and  afflicted  in  their  own 
borders  were  the  sympathies  of  London  Friends  drawn  out. 
By  the  continuous  sufferings  of  early  times  their  hearts  had 
been  brought  into  fellow  feeling  with  their  brethren  all  over 
the  world.  Thus  we  find  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  frequently 
voting  money,  or  ordering  collections  for  Friends  and  others 
in  various  counties,  sufferers  from  oppression,  fire,  flood,  loss  of 
cattle,  &c.,  and  also  according  liberal  grants  from  time  to  time 
to  Friends  in  Holland,  Friends  in  Holstein,  captive  Friends 
in  Algiers,  &c.    In  1668,  in  the  accounts,  we  find  physic  for 
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the  German,  £2  10s.  6d.  ;  and  again,  for  the  German's  clothes, 
£2  17s.  Od.  In  1677,  £120  was  raised  for  Friends  suffering 
at^  Dantzig,  Emden,  and  Holstein  ;  also  certain  moneys  for 
release  of  "  captives  at  Sally."  Captives'  money  amounted 
to  quite  a  fund,  from  which  notices  are  frequent  of  sums 
having  been  borrowed.  In  1679  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  release  of  captives  in  Algiers,  to  meet  with  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  from  day  to  day,  and  attend  to  the 
business.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  at  one  time 
Friends  in  captivity  in  Algiers  were  so  numerous  as  to  hold 
a  meeting  there,  and  epistles  were  received  from  them.  1679, 
£60  to  John  Lodge,  in  Amsterdam,  for  a  present  supply 
to  the  sufferers — more  to  follow."  1706,  Woman  Friend  in 
distress  assisted  back  to  Pennsylvania. 

Furthermore,  Friends  had  compassion  on  the  stranger 
within  their  gates.  A  Dane  (recommended  by  W.  Penn), 
a  Spaniard,  a  Silesian  widow,  and  others,  are  examples  of  this 
class  of  recipients,  who,  as  "  casual  poor,"  were  relieved  by 
the  Six- Weeks  Meeting.  And,  as  a  further  illustration  of 
the  wide  sympathies  of  Friends,  we  may  cite  the  following 
minute  made  in  1693  : — 

"  Friends  having  under  their  consideration  the  poor  con- 
dition of  the  Pietists  now  in  England,  about  forty,  the  Friends 
undernamed  are  desired  to  draw  up  a  few  lines  to  be  read  in 
the  public  meetings  at  the  conclusion  thereof  next  First-day, 
for  a  collection  towards  their  relief,  viz.  George  Whitehead 
and  John  Vaughton,  and  the  friends  that  are  free  to  visit 
them  and  sit  with  them  are  Wm.  Mead,  Theodore  Eccleston, 
John  Vaughton,  Gilbert  Latey,  or  any  others." 

Education. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  early  claimed  the  care  of  the 
meeting  was  education.  Thus,  two  years  after  its  establish- 
ment, occurs,  under  date  Second  Month,  1674,  proposal  to 
erect  a  school  for  teaching  poor  Friends'  children  gratis, 
which  being  unanimously  agreed  to,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  it  out.  The  master  was  to  be  one  well 
skilled  in  Latin,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  At  a  subsequent 
time,  report  is  made  of  Richard  Richardson  (afterwards 
recording  clerk)  being  chosen  ;  he  is  to  have  ^'  the  lower  room 
in  Devonshire  House,  where  the  meeting  is,  gratis."  Poor 
Friends'  children  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Monthly  Meetings : 
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others  he  is  ^'  to  agree  for  as  he  can,  with  their  parents 
an  olfer  came  from  the  Women's  Meeting  to  bear  part  of  the 
cost  of  this  education.  The  master,  R.  Richardson,  was  to 
have  £20  a  year,  each  of  the  six  Monthly  Meetings  to  pay 
£2  a  year,  and  send  any  poor  children  gratis.  Women's 
Meeting  to  pay  £S,  and  send  any  poor  children  gratis. 

Beginning  thus  with  the  poorer  class,  it  would  seem  that 
George  Fox  suggested  some  arrangements  suitable  for  a  some- 
what higher,  since  11th  Third  Month,  1675,  this  minute  is  found, 
— That  the  proposition  made  by  G.  F.  touching  Wm.  Thom- 
linson  setting  up  a  school  to  teach  the  languages,  together 
with  the  nature  of  herbs,  roots,  plants,  and  trees,  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  next  meeting,  as  also  his  fitness,  abilities, 
and  qualification  for  the  said  employment."  Two  Friends, 
Thomas  Rudyard  and  Christopher  Taylor,  are  also  appointed 
to  prepare  a  book  for  teaching  children  at  the  schools  court- 
hand  and  lawyer's  Latin,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  read  a 
writ  and  other  law  proceedings." 

This,  no  doubt,  involved  some  amount  of  care,  as  in  1677 
Friends'  schoolmasters  were  requested  to  meet  a  Committee 
of  the  Meeting,  to  agree  upon  a  method  of  teaching  Latin, 
that  might  prevent  differences  and  reflections  for  the  future. 
Many  Friends  had  been  burdened  by  the  use  of  some  of  the 
heathen  authors. 

1677.  Allusion  is  found  to  the  school  at  Shackle  well  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  go  there  and  treat  with 
the  schoolmistress  about  her  school,  and  to  see  her,  and  the 
result  seems  to  have  been  a  loan  of  £50,  on  bond  of  her 
furniture,  and  "  women  Friends  are  to  try  and  procure 
scholars  for  the  school."  Each  Monthly  Meeting  having  in 
all  cases  to  pay  the  cost  of  education  of  poor  of  their  own 
members,  no  occasion  arises  after  first  establishment  to  bring 
the  subject  on  the  books  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting. 

Miscellaneous. 

Examples  of  the  miscellaneous  business  that  came  under 
the  notice  of  a  meeting,  whose  province  was  so  extensive  as 
that  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  might,  of  course,  be  cited  to 
an  almost  indefinite  extent.  One  or  two  will  sutfice  as  illus- 
trations. 

The  Six- Weeks  Meeting  at  one  time  rented  rooms  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  and  afterwards  a  house  in  the  "  liberties,"  for 
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the  accommodation  of  Friends  sent  up  as  prisoners  from  the 
country. 

In  the  days  of  persecution,  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  "  re- 
quited gaolers,"  as  G.  F.  advised  ;  and  in  securer  times  we 
find  them  invoking  the  aid  of  the  law  on  their  own  account. 
Twenty  pounds  was  once  voted  to  the  city  marshal  for  pro- 
tecting Friends'  Meetings  from  one  or  two  noisy  disturbers  of 
the  period  ;  and  on  another  occasion,  fifty-five  pounds  was  paid 
to  the  same  functionary  for  protecting  Friends^  houses  on 
rejoicing  nights." 

The  following,  under  date  1680,  is  a  curious  instance  of 
quaint  shrewdness  :  — 

"  It  being  proposed  to  this  meeting  by  G.  Watts  that  there 
is  a  complaint  that  Friends  do  employ  some  of  the  world's 
people  in  printing  and  binding  of  Friends'  books,  it  is  upon 
consideration  of  this  meeting  desired  and  advised  that  hence- 
forth such  as  print  Friends'  books  do  for  the  future  employ 
only  Friends  in  printing  and  binding,  provided  it  be  by  the 
said  Friends  done  as  well  and  as  reasonably  as  the  world's 
people  will  do  it." 

Our  forefathers  were  evidently  alive  to  the  dangers  of 
monopoly,  and  whilst  desirous  of  helping  each  other,  were  not 
willing  to  pay  too  dearly,  or  be  content  Avith  an  inferior  article. 

Care  over  documents  was  early  shown  ;  thus,  in  1672,  a 
minute  is  sent  round  to  the  Monthly  Meetings,  that  each 
should  procure  a  chest  for  its  writings,  and  appoint  two  care- 
takers." Minute  articles  of  expenditure  were  also  looked 
after,  e.g.  in  1684  enquiries  are  to  be  made  who  ordered  the 
watch  and  larum,"  at  the  chamber,  i.e.  the  Recording  Clerk's 
Office,  then  3,  King  Court,  Lombard  Street. 

We  have  now  adverted  to  most  of  the  points  of  interest  in 
the  business  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting.  But  of  that  which 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  its  transactions  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  its  almost  exclusive  business  in  modern  times, 
viz.  the  building  and  repairing  of  meeting-houses,  and  care  of 
burial-grounds,  we  have  said  but  little,  inasmuch  as  its  opera- 
tions of  this  character  will  more  properly  come  under  notice 
in  connection  with  the  various  meetings  referred  to  in  the 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume, 
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Including  the  Bull  and  Mouth  ( or  City,  or  London  Meeting,  as  it  was  at 
different  times  called),  also  that  at  White  Hart  Court,  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  that  at  Stoke  Newington. 

The  records  left  us  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  are  unfor- 
tunately but  few,  and  those  which  remain  do  not  date 
back  further  than  the  year  1821,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  in  that  year  of  all  earlier  documents  in  the  fire 
which  burnt  down  the  meeting-house  premises  in  White 
Hart  Court.  Such  a  circumstance  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted as  the  former  importance  and  early  origin  of  this 
meeting  would  have  made  its  records  highly  illustrative  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  in  London  as  con- 
taining information  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  supplied 
from  other  documents. 

It  follows  that  w^hat  is  to  be  noted  of  these  meetings  must 
be  gathered  from  other  sources,  and  for  this  purpose  use 
will  be  made  of  early  letters  as  given  in  Barclay's  series, 
and  the  records  of  sufferings,  still  preserved  at  Devonshire 
House  and  epitomised  by  Besse. 

Bull  and  Mouth,  or  City,  or  London  Meeting. 

When  Francis  Howgill,  Edward  Burrough,  and  others  of 
the  early  preachers  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  found  that  in 
London  a  great  and  effectual  door  "  was  opened  for  their 
ministry,  it  became  with  them  an  earnest  desire  to  secure 
some  place  of  public  assembly  capable  of  holding  a  large  con- 
gregation, where  they  might  proclaim  their  message  more 
widely  than  the  meetings  held  in  Friends'  houses  and  other 
places  would  admit  of.  For  this  purpose  the  premises  known 
as  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  were  taken 
within  some  six  months  (as  we  learn  by  the  Letters)  of 
F.  H.  and  E.  B.'s  coming  to  London. 

The  meeting-place  thus  taken  formed  part  of  an  ancient  Inn 
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or  Hostelry,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Biill  and  Mouth,  in 
Aldersgate  Street ;  the  room  is  described  as  holding  1,000 
persons,  though  that  probably  meant  standing,"  inasmuch 
as  forms  f(jr  sitting  were  not  anywhere  much  used  at  first ; 
over  it  were  other  rooms  which  Friends  either  sub-let  or  used 
for  various  purposes. 

The  situation  of  the  place  is  well  known,  though  all  traces 
of  the  building  have  disappeared  amid  the  many  changes  and 
rebuildings  that  have  occurred.  To  find  it,  a  visitor  must 
place  himself  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  General  Post 
Office,  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  W'hen  he  will  see  nearly  oppo- 
site to  him  the  Queen's  Hotel  quite  a  modern  building, 
but  still  having  on  its  fi'ont  a  carving  of  a  Bull  standing 
in  an  open  mouth,*  that  shows  such  was  formerly  the  sign 
of  the  Inn.  Crossing  over,  and  passing  down  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  on  its  northern  side,  still  known  as  Bull  and 
^louth  Street,  the  visitor  can  enter  through  some  carriage 
gates  at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  where  he  will  find  himself  in  a 
large  yard,  in  the  occupation  of  railway  carriers  and  sur- 
rounded with  sheds  for  st<  »rage  of  then-  goods.  As  he  looks 
around  on  the  busy  and  crowded  scene,  he  may  be  sure  he  is 
upon  the  site  of  the  former  meeting-place,  though  unable 
now  to  define  its  exact  form  or  position. 

The  spot  is  one  that  must  always  have  been  somewhat 
retired  from  the  public  thoroughfiare,  yet  conveniently  situated 
for  access  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  old  cathedral 
where  so  many  scenes  of  stirring  interest  went  forward  ;  thus 
whilst  sheltered  it  was  not  a  secluded  place. 

It  was  taken,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  1654,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  regularly  held  there  (or  else  in  the  street  adjoining, 
when  magistrates  had  boarded  up  its  doors),  until  the  build- 
ing itself  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  On  its 
being  rebuilt,  a  tenancy  by  Friends  was  resumed  until  the 
year  1740,  when  it  was  decided  to  relinquish  it,  since  which 
time  the  premises  have  been  used  as  a  carrier's  yard,  long  re- 
taining, even  amid  the  change  of  occupation,  the  shell  of  the 
building  erected  by  Friends;  but  now  even  this  has  thoroughly 
gone  amid  adaptations  for  increased  requirements  of  the 
modern  carrying  system. 

Here,  amid  crowded  congregations  of  eager  and  vociferous 


*  Underneath  this  sign  as  a  motto  is,  "  Milon,  the  Crotonian,  slew  an 
Ox  wLth  his  Fist,  and  eat  it  up  at  a  single  meal." 
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disputants,  the  early  preachers  were  to  be  found,  gaining 
adherents  from  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  human  beings 
around  them.  Here  would  often  burst  in  the  "  rude  multitude 
and  wild  savage  apprentices,"  raising  scenes  of  uproar,  that 
put  all  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  powers  of  the 
preacher  to  the  fullest  stretch  ;  even  a  George  Fox  (strong 
at  all  points)  finding  himself  at  times  spent  among  them."^ 
But  here  also,  amid  these  difficulties,  the  divine  power  by 
which  they  were  animated,  rose  into  dominion,  and,  upborne 
through  it  to  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  their  friends, 
the  early  preachers  succeeded  in  bringing  down  disorder,  sub- 
duing opposition,  and  converting  meetings,  that  commenced 
in  wrangling  and  confusion,  into  times  of  earnest  listening 
and  deep  conviction. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  work  thus  carried  on  by 
Friends  in  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Meeting-place,  none  were 
permitted  to  have  more  successful  share  than  Edward  Bur- 
rough,  whose  lot  it  often  was  there  to  confront  the  noisy  and 
rude  London  crowds.  Bold,^'  as  Ellwood  says,  in  his 
Master's  cause,"  this  north  country  youth,  not  yet  come  to 
man's  estate,  would  fearlessly  arise  among  them,  and  drawing 
forth  a  Bible,  begin  in  a  loud  and  powerful  voice  to  pour  forth 
such  full  and  eloquent  discourse,  as  arrested  the  attention  of 
disputants,  and  withal  changing,  as  he  found  order  and  atten- 
tion secured,  to  such  heart-melting  and  tender  appeals  as  made 
him  a  "  son  of  consolation,"  as  well  as  "  a  son  of  thunder." 
He  himself  called  this  meeting-place  a  threshing-floor,  and  a 
rich  harvest  of  convinced  people  soon  arose  to  bear  witness  to 
the  successful  "  ploughing  and  threshing  "  carried  on  there  by 
himself  and  the  other  early  preachers. 

Thus  contending  at  first  with  conflicting  elements,  order 
was  gradually  secured,  and  large  and  "  heavenly  "  meetings 
were  maintained  throughout  the  thirteen  years  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  also  during  the  first  six  months  after  Charles  II. 
had  returiied  to  the  throne,  during  all  which  time  Friends  of 
the  Bull  and  Mouth  Meeting  had  experienced,  as  a  body, 
no  interference  from  legal  authorities,  but  shared  only  as 
individuals  in  the  prosecutions  for  non-payment  of  tithes  and 
other  causes,  and  on  the  whole  their  difficulties  during  the 


*  Barclay's  "  Letters,'^  p.  27,  "  G.  F.  was  at  the  great  meeting-place  two 
First-days  before  we  came  ;  and  his  voice  and  outward  man  was  almost 
spent  amongst  them." 
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Commonwealth  were  chiefly  from  opponents  of  other  sects. 
Like  other  Xonconformists  they  hoped  for  continued  permis- 
sion, and  even  fuller  liberty  from  the  newly-restored  King, 
whose  message  when  in  exile  had  been  so  full  of  promise  for 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all. 

The  time  of  this  liberty  had,  howeyer,  not  yet  arrived, 
and  the  congregation  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  were  to  ex- 
perience their  full  share  of  suffering  under  the  vigorous 
attempts  which  were  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of 
the  law  to  put  down  all  other  modes  of  worship  than  those  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  For  such  harsh  measures  an  excuse 
was  found  in  the  fear  of  Papists  on  the  one  hand,  and  wild 
enthusiastic  Republicans  on  the  other,  each  plotting  under  the 
guise  of  religion  against  the  Government,  and  it  wanted  but  a 
spark  to  set  the  whole  ruliug  powers  ablaze  in  a  crusade 
against  all  nonconformity  to  the  Church  as  now  by  law  re-esta- 
blished. This  exciting  cause  arose  from  the  mad  conduct  of 
some  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who,  on  the  6th  January,  1660, 
some  eight  months  after  Charles's  accession,  issued  fi'om  their 
chapel  in  Coleman  Street,  armed,  and  crying  out,  Down 
with  King  Charles,  for  King  Jesus  is  come  to  reign  !  "  One 
Venner,  their  preacher,  a  cooper  by  trade,  was  the  leader  of 
the  band,  which  numbered  only  fifty  or  sixty,  but  they 
fought  with  such  desperation  as  to  rout  the  train-bands  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Richard  Browm)  had  led  against  them.  Re- 
tiring for  the  night  to  Hampstead,  they  were  attacked  next 
day  by  a  troop  of  horse  ;  but  rallied  again  the  day  after,  and 
re-entering  London,  engaged  in  an  obstinate  conflict  in  the 
streets,  but  were  at  last  defeated.  Yenner — wounded  and  taken 
prisoner — was,  with  eleven  companions,  executed.  A  Royal 
Proclamation  against  the  meetings  of  all  Dissenters  was 
issued  in  1660,  and  before  three  months  had  elapsed,  its  evil 
effects  were  shown  in  the  imprisonment  of  nearly  400  Friends, 
mostly  taken  at  different  times  from  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
Meeting,  all  of  them  quiet  and  peaceable  tradesmen,  or  house- 
holders, yet  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  shut  up  with  felons 
in  the  then  filthy  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  all  for  no  other 
crime  than  because  it  had  pleased  the  King  and  Council 
to  proclaim  as  illegal  their  assembling  together  for  worship. 
In  this  common  gaol  they  were  crowded  in  defiance  alike  of 
health  and  decency — more  than  a  hundred  in  a  room — pro- 
ducing a  closeness  which  soon  developed  mortal  sickness  among 
them. 
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The  chief  agent  in  this  persecution  against  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  Meeting,  was  Alderman  Brown,  who  lived  close  by  in  Ivy 
Lane,  and  being  now  entered  on  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  was 
showing  a  zeal  for  King  and  Church  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  his  former  Presbyterian  views,  and  caused  much  sutt'ering 
to  his  fellow  Nonconformists.  Being  charged  (as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city)  with  the  execution  of  the  King's  Proclamation, 
he  broke  up  all  conventicles,  but  seemed  to  lay  his  hand  with 
relentless  force  on  this  particular  one,  that  met  so  near  his 
doors.  To  any  plea  for  mercy  his  language  was  coarse  even 
in  that  age.  An  instance  may  be  given.  The  wife  of  one 
Nicholas  Ridley  had  been  sent  by  his  orders  to  Bridewell 
prison,  and  had  there  fallen  ill.  Nicholas  appeared  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  stating  his  wife's  case,  pleaded  for  her 
release.      Let  her  die  and  rot,"  said  this  heartless  magistrate, 

thee  mayst  get  another  wife  the  sooner."  Even  the  sight  of 
a  Quakej*  seemed  to  awaken  his  rage.  Art  thou  a  Quaker  ?  " 
said  he  one  day  to  Philip  Harwood.  They  call  me  one,"  replied 
Philip,  and  forthwith  he  was  seized  and  sent  to  Newgate,  and 
lay  there  for  three  months.  For  merely  not  taking  off  their 
hats  to  him  in  the  street,  he  would  send  Priends  to  Newgate. 
Li  one  such  instance  the  offenders  were  two,  who,  having  come 
up  some  seventy  miles  out  of  the  country,  were  quietly  tran- 
sacting their  business  in  the  open  market,  when,  for  not  lifting 
their  caps  (as  the  Mayor  rode  by),  he  had  them  imprisoned 
in  Newgate,  when  they  owed  their  release,  after  a  fortnight, 
merely  to  his  term  of  office  having  expired.  Such  allusions  to 
the  personal  character  of  Alderman  Brown  seem  needful  to 
understand  how,  when  armed  wdth  powers  greater  than  a 
Royal  Proclamation,  a  man  of  his  temper  would  relentlessly 
inflict  the  penalties  any  Act  of  Parliament  might  impose. 

The  first  so-called  Conventicle  Act  which  succeeded  to  this 
Royal  Proclamation  passed  the  Legislature  in  1662,  and  being 
especially  directed  against  the  "  Quakers  "  on  account  of  the 

Mischiefs  and  Dangers  "  apprehended  from  them,  they  soon 
felt  the  force  of  its  penalties ;  these  were  those  of  fine  or  im- 
prisonment arranged  on  a  graduating  scale,  according  to  the 
number  of  times  a  person  was  convicted,  and  the  enforcement 
of  them  was  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  of  whom,  in  London,  Alderman  Brown,  in  virtue  of  his 
official  position  there,  would  be  one.  He  was  now  foremost 
in  a  systematic  effort  to  rid  the  city  of  these  assemblies,  and 
for  months  in  succession  the  record  as  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
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becomes  monotonous  in  its  statement  of  unsparing  cruelty 
toward  the  worshippers  there,  and  especially  of  Alderman 
Brown's  personal  brutality  to  them — even  his  own  train- 
bands sickened  of  the  work,  in  thus  disturbing  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  a  congregation  who,  as  they  said,  had  such  "good 
honest  countenances  one  soldier  confessed  that  he  knew  in 
doing  it  he  was  serving  the  devil."  But  the  Alderman's  zeal 
knew  neither  scruple  nor  bounds,  and  when  he  found  personal 
violence,  or  fine,  or  imprisonment  alike  unavailing  to  keep 
Friends  from  meeting,  he  had  the  door  itself  covered  over 
with  thick  strong-nailed  planks.  But  even  then  they  met  in 
the  street,  and  whilst  doing  so  he  had  a  personal  adventure 
with  them  which  neither  retlected  credit  on  his  character  as  a 
gentleman  nor  a  rider.  He  was  one  First-day  morning 
returning  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  the  sheriffs,  from 
attending  service  at  the  cathedral,  when  he  encountered  the 
Friends  (whom  his  thick  planks  kept  out  of  their  meeting- 
place)  quietly  assembled  in  the  street.  Enraged  at  the  sight 
he  charged  in  among  them,  and  knocking  some  over  spurred 
his  horse  to  trample  them  when  on  the  ground  ;  but  the  animal, 
more  merciful  than  its  master,  refusing,  reared  up  so  straight 
as  to  let  the  Alderman  slip  off  into  the  gutter,  when  the  sheriffs, 
as  if  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  led  him  away.  Under  this  first 
legal  persecution  for  attending  Friends'  meetings  many  hun- 
dred Friends  of  London  suffered  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  and 
among  these,  as  before  mentioned,  was  Edward  Burrough. 
He  had  been  among  the  most  active  of  those  who  laboured  1 
with  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  time  the  bill  was 
under  discussion,  and  was  one  of  the  four  Friends'^  permitted 
to  plead  against  it  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  Though  absent 
from  London  at  the  time  the  act  came  into  operation,  he 
declined  thus  to  escape,  and  knowing  how  strongly  the  storm 
would  break  out  there  under  the  management  of  Alderman  ^  . „  =.^^4^-'  • 
Brown,  he  quickly  returned  ;  was  arrested  by  that  magistrate  t^^^'-'^' 
at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  and  formed  thenceforward  one  of  the 
crowded  band  in  the  filthy  Newgate,  soon  falling  ill  from  its  '  ^ 
pestilential  atmosphere,  and  dying  there  as  a  martyr  rather 
than  violate  his  religious  convictions.  fJt^^^ 

After  two  years'  trial  of  the  working  of  this  first  Conventicle 
Act  it  was  thought  fit  to  have  a  second  one  passed,  whereby 


*  Edward  Burrough,  Richard  Hubberthorne,  Edward  Pyot,  and 
George  Whitehead  ;  the  two  first  died  under  its  provisions. 
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fuller  powers  were  given  and  heavier  penalties  provided,  even 
to  transportation  for  a  third  conviction ;  notwithstanding 
which,  no  better  result  was  obtained  in  suppressing  Friends' 
meetings  all  over  the  country,  and  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
one  was  also  regularly  held,  for  the  Friends  felt  themselves 
bound  to  obey  a  power  higher  than  any  human  law, 
and  preferred  to  suffer  rather  than  forego  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  assembling  together."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn,  if  we  could,  how  far  Friends  in  these  trials  were  but 
as  fellow  sufferers  with  other  bodies  of  Nonconformists  ;  but 
it  seems  as  if  these  were  not  so  concerned  to  gather  together 
in  any  number  when  the  Parliament  had  made  such  assem- 
l)ling  illegal ;  for  Skeats,  in  his  ^'  History  of  the  Free 
Churches,"  speaking  of  this  time,  says,  p.  76,  "  Many  Presbyte- 
rians took  refuge  in  the  ^  Church.'  .  .  The  Independents 
and  Baptists  gave  up  their  meetings  or  met  by  stealth."  If 
again  we  search  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans,"  we  fail  to 
discover  instances  of  congregational  suffering  such  as  Friends 
now  underwent.  The  records  of  other  Nonconformist  suffer- 
ings refer  rather  to  those  of  the  minister  than  his  con- 
gregation— 2,000  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  vacated  their 
livings  rather  than  conform,  and  in  almost  every  gaol  was  some 
Baptist  or  Independent  minister  confined,  like  Bunyan,  during 
long-continued  periods ;  but  here,  in  their  case,  the  persecu- 
tion stayed  without  extending  to  the  general  congregation, 
for  these,  on  the  smiting  of  the  shepherd,  mostly  became  dis- 
persed as  a  flock  ;  some  London  Nonconformist  congregations 
^'  nestled,"  as  a  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  observes, 
under  the  protection  of  the  City  Companies,  secure  from  all 
parochial  molestation  within  the  boundary  walls,  which  girdled 
in  their  halls  and  quaint  gardens."  But  the  more  we  examine 
into  such  histories  as  are  extant,  the  more  ''peculiar"  be- 
comes that  persistent  assembling  which  Friends  suffered  so 
much  to  maintain.  Neale,  before  quoted,  speaks  (vol  iv.  p.  378) 
of  Nonconformists  going  "openly  and  boldly  to  their  meetings," 
as  a  sign  of  less  stress  of  persecution  in  1667  (on  the  fall  of 
Earl  Clarendon) ;  is  it  not  fair  then  to  doubt  whether  they 
went  openly  and  publicly  during  it,  which  we  find  the  Friends 
persevered  in  doing  ?* 


*  "  The  behaviour  of  the  Quakers  was  very  extraordinary,  and  had 
something  in  it  that  looked  like  the  spirit  of  martyrdom." — NeaVs  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  pp.  673—676. 
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Throughout  the  first  four  years  of  this  storm  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  Meeting  was  regularly  held,  so  was  it  also  through 
that  succeeding  trial,  greater  even  than  persecution,  which 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  caused — that  Great  Plague  of  1665, 
when  citizens  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  an  hour, 
and  the  weekly  bill  of  mortality  swelled  to  six  or  seven 
thousand  a  week.  All  through  Friends  kept  their  meetings  ; 
but  to  this  scoiu"ge  under  which  (as  George  Whitehead  says) 
good  and  bad  alike  perished,  succeeded  a  disaster  before 
which  the  meeting  was  obliged  to  leave,  for  its  premises 
were  utterly  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  when  the 
cathedral  itself  also  perished. 

Looking  back  on  this  first  attempt  by  law  to  suppress 
Friends'  meetings,  as  begun  under  the  Royal  Proclamation, 
and  continued  under  the  tw^o  first  Conventical  Acts,  and 
revering,  as  we  cannot  but  do,  the  zeal  and  constancy  with 
which  so  much  oppression  and  cruelty  was  endured,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  the  congregation  had  in  it  elements  of  a 
ruder  nature  than  are  to  be  found  in  this  more  civilised  day. 
Thus  it  will  be  found,  if  Besse's  Sufferings  are  consulted, 
that  several  cases  are  mentioned  by  him,  whereby  expres- 
sion was  given  to  feelings  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  to  our  ideas  of  propriety,  seems  extrava- 
gant and  fanatical.  Thus,  for  instance,  Ave  read  of  two 
women  entering  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  during  time  of  worship, 
their  back  hair  down,  and  so  saturated  with  blood  placed  upon 
it,  as  to  wet  the  pavement  of  the  church  as  they  walked  along. 
In  this  state  they  approached  even  to  the  altar,  on  which 
they  poured  blood,  and  uttered  some  words  in  doing  so.  All 
which,  if  taken  by  itself,  seems  like  religious  feeling  worked 
up  to  that  pitch  which  becomes  ranting  or  fanatical,  and  may 
have  been  so  in  these  particular  women,  but  the  body  must 
not  be  judged  for  the  acts  of  individuals  ;  and  even  these 
women  are  entitled  to  have  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  acted  fully  considered,  when  any  judgment  is  passed 
on  their  conduct.  Now^,  in  their  eyes,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
place,  though  a  cathedral,  had  no  sacredness,  and  only  tw^o 
years  before  it  had  been  considered  as  but  a  common 
place  by  the  citizens  ;  moreover,  the  provocation  had  been 
great  through  the  brutal  conduct  of  persecutors,  by  w  horn 
blood  had  been  freely  drawn  from  innocent  people,  even 
women  and  children  ;  and  some  had  been  beaten  so  as  to 
cause  death.   Take,  for  example,  a  case  that  had  occurred  just 
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before  at  the  Bull  and  Month,  which  was  near  this  cathedral, 
where  the  Mayor  worshipped.  He  had  himself  entered  the 
meeting-place,  after  Friends  had  been  sitting  there  two  hours, 
and  were  just  preparing  to  go  ;  bnt  he  caused  the  door  to  be 
locked,  and  Avith  his  men  began  so  to  beat,  strike  and  wound, 
that  six  or  eight  were  soon  drawn  out  and  laid  on  the  ground 
half  dead.  The  neighbours  now  came  and  cried  out  shame, 
and  well  they  might,  for  one  of  the  Mayor's  officers  was 
laying  about  him  with  a  cudgel  "a  yard  long,"  as  much 
as  he  could  well  hold  for  bigness  and  weight one  man 
was  knocked  down  five  times,  and  another  was  so  beaten 
that  he  died  ten  days  after.  When  such  things  were  done  in 
the  name  of  the  King  and  the  Law,  and  men  like  Richard 
Brown  placed  in  command,  an  official  who  forgot  himself 
alike  of  dignity  and  humanity,  ''pinched  the  damsels"  and 
"  knocked  down  women  with  his  fist,^'  surely  it  is  little  cause 
for  wonder  some  such  scenes  as  the  two  women  Friends 
enacted  should  occasionally  have  occurred,  even  in  churches, 
seeing  what  disgraceful  and  even  bloody  actions  were  done 
in  the  Church's  name  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  system. 
Happily  the  bishops  no  longer  order  human  beings  to  be 
cudgelled  and  imprisoned  as  felons  for  not  coming  to  church, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  such  scenes  as  this  defilement  of 
their  buildings,  nor  of  men  such  as  Solomon  Eccles  *  going 
in  street  and  church  without  his  garments,  as  a  sign  of  im- 
pending judgment. 

It  was  not  until  some  five  years  had  elapsed  after  the  Great 
Fire  that  Friends  resumed  their  occupation  of  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  ;  and  meanwhile  another  meeting-place  in  the  city  had 
been  secured  by  them,  viz.  ''  part  of  a  great  house  without 
Bishopsgate,  called  Devonshire  House  ;"  they  had  also  entered 
into  treaty  for  a  piece  of  land  in  White  Hart  Court,  on  which 
to  build  a  meeting-house  themselves,  showing  how  little 
persecution  had  served  to  slacken  their  zeal  for  ''meeting 
together." 

In  1H71  they  were  again  re-established  on  the  former  spot, 


*  Besse,  vol.  i.  p.  393. — The  said  Solomon  Eccles,  at  the  time  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  passed  through  with  his  body  naked,  and  a  pan  of  fire 
and  brimstone  burning  on  his  head,  calling  to  the  people  to  repent  and 
remember  Sodom  .  .  .  For  this  he  was  committed  to  Bridewell.  [Bar- 
tholomew Fair  was  a  scene  in  those  days  of  great  wickedness,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  the  action,  pestilence  and 
fire  did  fall  on  the  city.] 
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the  premises  having  been  rebuilt,  and  apparently  affording 
considerable  accommodation  ;  for  above  the  meeting-house, 
capable,  as  before,  of  holding  1,000  persons,  were  rooms  in 
which  the  elder  Friends  met  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,*  and  over  these  two  more  storeys,  sub-let  for  the 
purposes  of  education  to  one  John  Field,  a  schoolmaster,  w^ho 
kept  a  school  for  Friends'  children  there.  John  Field's 
rooms  are  described  in  the  agreement  as  being  up  "  two  pair 
of  stairs,"  where  were  two  chambers,  and  over  them  a 
schoolroom ;"  and  upon  the  same  floor  "  two  other  little 
rooms,  one  having  a  chimney  in  it."  Some  interruption 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  1685  to  Friends'  tenancy,  for 
we  find  in  records  of  the  Meeting  for  Twelve,  under  date 
29th  Fourth  Month,  1683  : — "  Friends  of  this  meeting  mind- 
ing that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  course  should  be  at  Bull 
and  Mouth,  which  place  at  present  by  authority  is  made  a 
prisoner,  and  there  being  no  other  meeting  to  appoint  a  con- 
venient place  at  present,  it  is  desired  by  this  meeting  that 
the  next  Quarterly  Meeting  be  held  at  Devonshire  House." 

The  lease  of  twenty  years,  under  which  Friends  held  these 
premises,  having  expired  in  1691,  a  fresh  term  of  five  years 
was  arranged  for  at  £66  per  annum,  and  when  it  was  ex- 
pired, some  difficulties  arising  as  to  a  renewal,  Friends  left 
the  premises,  remaining  absent  from  them  as  long  as  three 
years,  during  which  time  they  obtained  the  use  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Brewers'  Company  at  £35  a  year,  being  allowed  for  this 
the  ^'hall,  little  parlour,  music-room,  and  long  gallery," 
twice  a  week,  on  First  and  Sixth  days,  and  on  others,  if  not 
wanted  by  the  Brewers'  Company.  Here  also  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting  and  Two- Weeks  Meeting  were  held. 

In  1700  this  absence  was  brought  to  a  termination  by 
agreeing  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  for  a 
new  lease  of  nineteen  years,  at  a  rental  reduced  to  £40  per 
annum,  because  an  outlay  of  £200  was  needed  to  put  the 
buildings  in  repair.  The  premises  were  evidently  showing 
signs  of  weakness,  so  common  to  those  erected  after  the  fire, 
and  due  to  the  haste  with  which  they  were  constructed  ;  in  this 
instance,  doubts  arose  as  to  its  security,  and  in  1703  we  find 
notice  of  a  column  being  put  up  for  the  support  of  some 
portion.    Nevertheless  its  radical  defects,  as  a  building,  did 


*  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  morning  meeting  of  men  ministers, 
first  hekl  at  Gerrard  Roberts'. 
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not  deter  Friends  from  again  renewing  the  lease,  in  1719, 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  at  the  same  annual  rent  of  £4<(), 
agreeing  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  £210  for  this  extension  of  their 
term.  But  the  structure  was  now  becoming  expensive  to 
maintain  ;  notices  of  defective  drains,  insecure   vaults,  and 

ruinous  gable  end,"  occur,  and  as  the  term  drew  towards 
its  close,  probabilities  of  further  expense  were  so  evident,  that 
Friends  declined  to  renew  the  lease,  unless  the  ^'  Widow 
Hampson,"  who  owned  the  property,  would  remit  the  fine,  in 
consideration  of  the  outlay  required  by  the  state  of  the 
premises,  and  herself  undertake  the  cost  of  repair.  To  this  the 
widow  would  not  assent,  and  as  no  other  terms  could  be  arranged 
between  them.  Friends  decided  to  leave  the  place  when  the 
lease  expired,  which  they  did,  holding  their  last  meeting  for 
worship  there  on  the  15th  of  Fourth  Month,  1740  ;  thus 
closing  in  free-will  and  quietness  a  meeting  which  had  been 
maintained  for  some  eighty-six  years.  Thenceforward  the 
Friends  met  at  the  premises  in  White  Hart  Coiirt,  Grace- 
church  Street,  where  also  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  ~aii3^ 
Women's  Box  Meeting  were  transferred  ;  but  though  the 
premises  were  given  up,  the  name  of  Bull  and  Mouth  was 
retained  as  that  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  two  years  after 
this  change,  until,  in  1742,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  take 
the  title  of  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  a  notice  remaining  of  this  removal  we  read  of  Friends 
taking  away  their  "  seventy-six  forms  "  from  the  old  Bull  and 
Mouth,  but  they  left  there  traces  which  long  continued  to 
mark  their  former  occupancy  ;  for  even  after  the  place  had 
become  a  carrier's  warehouse,  and  in  the  memory  of  those  now 
living,  there  could  be  seen  the  ministers'  gallery,  suggestive 
of  days  of  earlier  zeal  and  strangely  incongruous  with  the 
chests  and  packages  that  lay  around.  It  has  now  quite  dis- 
appeared, but  surely  a  people  more  relic-loving  than  Friends 
would  have  taken  some  means  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  such 
interest  in  their  early  history. 

Gracechurch  Street,  or  White  Hart  Court. 

Turning  now  to  the  meeting-house  whither  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  was  transferred,  we  find  that 
at  the  time  of  this  junction  in  1 740  the  premises  at  White 
Hart  Court  had  been  a  long  time  built. 

When  the  old  Bull  and  Mouth  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
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Great  Fire,  and  Friends  were  uncertain  as  to  obtaining  it  again, 
a  choice  of  some  fresh  locality  became  needful,  and  although 
the  want  had  been  to  some  extent  met  by  taking  a  part  of  a 
large  house  without  Bishopsgate,  known  as  Devonshire  House, 
it  was  concluded  also  to  build  another  meeting-house  more  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  where  Friends  were  then  resident  in 
considerable  numbers  and  commencing  those  trading  pursuits 
in  which  they  were  ultimately  to  become  so  influential. 

A  plot  of  land,  formerly  occupied  by  the  White  Hart  Inn, 
that  had  been  cleared  by  the  fire,  was  found  to  be  obtainable, 
and  its  situation  near  the  junction  of  Lombard  and  Grace- 
church  Streets,  with  access  by  passages  from  both,  gave  it  all 
the  advantage  of  centrality,  whilst  its  removal  behind  the 
houses  that  lined  those  streets  secured  also  that  quiet  so 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  a  place  of  worship.  The  land  com- 
prised a  space  larger  than  needed  for  a  meeting-place  alone, 
but  Gerrard  Roberts*  and  some  other  Friends  took  portions  of 
it,  and  built  their  own  houses  there.  So  that  when  all 
was  erected,  the  meeting-house  with  its  committee-rooms  and 
these  private  houses  adjoining — as  also  some  others  in  the 
court  known  as  Million  Bank  Yard,  close  by  (where  some  other 
Friends  lived,  and  into  which  the  meeting-house  had  a  door), 
all  these  combined,  made  the  place  quite  a  settlement  of  Friends 
with  the  place  of  worship  in  their  midst.  The  ground-rent  was 
£46  for  the  meetiDg-house  and  £34  for  the  houses  in  the 
court.  Among  the  Friends  thus  living  around  Gracechurch 
Street  Meeting  was  Isaac  Sowde,  the  bookseller,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Tace  Raylton,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  as  imprints 
on  the  w^orks  of  early  Friends ;  John  Osgood  and  James 
Brayne  were  those  who,  with  Gerrard  Roberts,  built  the 
houses  in  White  Hart  Court  (the  latter  also  had  the  vaults 
under  the  meeting-house). 

There  is  some  obscurity  about  the  original  tenure  of  the 
meeting-house  premises,  and  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  the 
minutes  in  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  are  a  guide,  to  have  been 
at  first  only  a  parole  lease  by  which  Gerrard  Roberts  held 
them.  Other  matters  were  also  involved  in  some  degree  of 
uncertainty,  for  when  Gerrard  Roberts  (who  seems  to  have 
joined  with  Friends  in  taking  the  place,  or  to  have  done  so 


*  Up  to  this  time  Gerrard  Roberts  (so  hospitable  to  the  early  preachers) 
had  Hvedat  the  sign  of  the  Fleiir-de-Luce,  in  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle, 
where  he  carried  on  his  trade  of  a  wine- cooper. 
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on  their  behalf)  sent  in  once  an  account  of  taxes  and  other 
expenses  defrayed  by  him,  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  could  not 
understand  the  matter,  but  agreed  that  it  should  be  left  to 
the  witness  of  God  in  the  conscience  of  Gerrard  Roberts." 
Twenty  years  after  this,  in  1688,  the  interest  of  this  Friend 
in  the  property  was  purchased  by  the  meeting  for  £60. 

After  an  occupancy  of  seventy  years  this  first  building  lease 
had  become  expired,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Fishmongers'  Company,  as  freeholders,  for  a  renewal  of  twenty- 
one  years,  with  the  same  rent  as  before  of  £46  for  the  meeting- 
house ;  but  an  outlay  of  £1,000  was  needed  on  the  meeting- 
house, another  proof,  no  doubt,  of  the  unsubstantial  style  of 
building  after  the  Fire.  The  Friends  also,  at  the  same  time, 
renewed  the  lease  of  the  houses,  but  the  rent  of  these  was 
advanced  from  £34  to  £104.  It  is  interesting  to  note  among 
the  names  of  those  tenanting  them  at  this  period  (1748),  that  of 
[Dr.]  John  Fothergill,^  whose  house  was  rented  at  £45  per 
annum.  One  thousand  pounds  was  now  spent  (chiefly  in 
repairs)  on  the  meeting-house  building. 

Twenty-one  years  afterwards  (1760),  when  this  second 
lease  was  also  expired,  a  third  renewal  for  the  same  term  and 
at  the  same  rent  (£46)  was  obtained  from  the  company,  who, 
however,  required  a  further  outlay  of  some  £400  to  be  made 
on  the  property  (the  lease  for  the  houses  was  not  now  renewed 
by  Friends). 

Seven  years  before  the  term  of  this  third  lease  was  concluded. 
Friends  had  become  desirous  for  an  enlargement  and  recon- 
struction of  the  premises  and  ha  d  bought  a  house  in  Nag's  Head 
Court  adjoining.  Coming  now  to  their  landlords,  they  received 
from  the  company  permission  to  surrender  the  remainder  of 
their  lease,  and  to  take  a  new  one  on  a  building  term  of  ninety- 
two  years,  without  any  increase  in  the  rent  of  £46  ;  for  this 
they  agreed  so  to  enlarge,  alter,  and  renew  the  old  building 
erected  after  the  Fire,  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  a  rebuilding, 
in  which  work  some  £2,000  was  spent ;  and  they  hoped  it 
might  not  only  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Friends  meeting 
there,  but  also  be  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  But  this  meeting  not  finding  these  enlargements 
gave  to  it  the  space  required,  and  learning  some  few  years 
afterwards  that  it  could  purchase  the  Dolphin  Inn,  in  Bishops- 


*  For  some  further  particulars  of  this  Friend,  see  account  of  West- 
minster Meeting. 
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gate,  concluded  to  acquire  that  property ;  where  it  built  the 
large  meeting-houses  and  gradually  formed  the  extensive 
premises  it  now  occupies  there. 

Reverting  to  the  premises  in  White  Hart  Court,  thus 
rebuilt  by  Friends  in  1774,  and  leased  to  them  for  a  term 
of  ninety-two  years,  it  so  occurred  that  they  did  not  last 
out  the  period  of  this  fourth  lease ;  for  after  standing  some 
forty-seven  years,  they  were  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire 
that  broke  out  in  some  adjoining  premises  on  the  morning 
of  Pirst-day,  9th  September,  1821.     Not  only  the  build-  , 
ing  and  all  its  appurtenances  were  razed  to  the  ground,  but 
some  lives  were  lost,  and  also  the  books,  records,  parchments, 
and  })apers  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  ;  these  last  were  the  more  ' 
to  be  regretted  as  they  comprised  those  of  the  old  Bull  and 
Mouth  Meeting,  and  many  other  early  documents  ;  amongst  I 
them  a  MS.  Journal  of  "remarkable  passages"  connected  ! 
with  Bull  and  Mouth  and  Gracechurch  Street  Meetings,  a  \ 
MS.  Journal  of  Claude  Gay  (a  native  of  Jersey,  and  one  who  | 
travelled  on  the  continent  as  a  minister  before  Sarah  Grubb  \ 
and  Lewis  Dillwyn's  visit),  also  a  black-letter  Bible  (Luther's)  \ 
which  had  been  presented  by  George  Fox  to  the  Women's  | 
Box  Meeting,  and  many  other  documents  curious  in  them-  j 
selves,  and  valuable  as  illustrating  the  Society's  history.  ^ 

So  far  as  any  loss  on  the  building  was  concerned,  this  was 
lessened  by  the  insurance  ;  and  Friends  were  able  to  effect  an 
arrangement  with  the  Fishmongers'  Company  on  favourable 
terms  ;  whereby,  on  condition  of  giving  up  to  the  company 
some  adjoining  property  which  they  possessed,  and  re-build- 
ing a  larger  meeting-house,  an  extension  of  fifty  years  was  to 
be  added  to  the  former  building  lease,  and  the  rent  for  this 
additional  fifty  years  to  be  £50  per  annum.  The  company 
also  showed  their  courtesy  to  Friends  by  permitting  them 
to  make  use  of  their  hall  during  the  re-building,  and 
there  are  those  yet  living  who  will  remember  gathering  First- 
day  after  First-day  in  that  place,  surrounded  with  the  pictures 
and  heraldic  devices  so  common  in  the  halls  of  the  City  Com- 
panies, and  not  unfrequently  is  yet  to  be  heard  the  anecdote, 
how  on  one  of  these  occasions  a  venerable  and  respected 
Friend*  of  the  meeting  rose  with  the  words  of  the  city  motto 
as  his  text,  "  Domine  Dirige  Nos." 

The  meeting-house  when  rebuilt  was  large  and  had  a  some- 


*  John  Lister. 
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what  imposing  appearance  ;  round  three  of  its  sides  were 
galleries  sustained  on  pillars,  and  as  the  only  light  it  received 
was  from  above  through  one  lanthorn  in  the  ceiling,  this 
feature  became  its  most  prominent  characteristic.  It  was 
one  that  occasioned  anxiety  and  great  exercise  of  skill  before 
a  thorough  balance  was  obtained  for  its  support  by  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  instead  of  any  columns  from  below. 

This  new  building,  being  the  third  constructed  by  Friends 
since  their  tenancy  had  commenced,  was  completed  in  1822, 
and  cost  about  £4,000  ;  but,  like  its  predecessors,  was  not 
destined  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  building  lease  under  which 
it  was  granted,  as  will  now  be  explained. 

The  practice  of  suburban  residence  began  to  prevail  soon 
after  its  re-erection,  and  in  about  ten  years'  time  Stoke 
Newington  Meeting-house  was  built,  chiefly  by  members  of 
Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting.  Through  the  operation 
of  this  and  other  causes  its  meetings  became  so  thinly  attended 
that,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Monthly  Meetings  of  Grace- 
church  Street  and  Devonshire  House,  all  meetings  for  worship 
on  First-day  were  discontinued  there.  But  its  week-day 
evening  meeting  (highly  prized  by  the  young  Friends)  was 
still  maintained,  and  a  Friends'  library  and  reading-rooms 
grew  up  in  it  to  a  sphere  of  usefulness.* 

From  this  last  institution  arose  the  prompting  motive,  if  it 
was  not  the  actual  cause,  of  the  meeting-house  passing  out  of 
the  hands  of  Friends  before  their  lease  was  expired.  For  as 
the  Institute  became  year  by  year  more  useful,  its  closer  con- 
nection with  the  Society's  large  premises  in  Houndsditch  was 
desired,  and  an  opportunity  for  this  occurring  in  the  offer  of 
some  property  adjoining  the  meeting-houses  in  Bishopsgate, 
the  change  was  decided  to  be  made. 

A  large  sum  of  money  had  to  be  paid  for  the  lease  of  these 
premises,  and  a  still  larger  sum  in  altering  them.  For  these 
reasons,  and  because  money  was  also  required  for  a  new  meet- 
ing-house intended  to  be  built  in  the  suburb  of  Holloway,  it 
seemed  best  to  part  with  the  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting- 
house and  realise  its  value  in  money,  as  its  chief  use  would  be 
gone  on  the  removal  of  the  Institute  to  Bishopsgate. 


*  This  was  established  in  1852,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  John 
Pry  or,  who  acted  as  treasurer  until  its  re-establishment,  in  a  greatly  en- 
larged form,  under  the  name  of  the  Friends'  Institute,  in  the  preinises  at 
Devonshire  House. 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  premises  covering  so  much 
ground  as  this  meeting-house,  and  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  district  where  property  had,  during  the  last  few  years, 
increased  so  enormously  in  value,  would  have  realised  a  very 
large  amount  to  the  Society  for  the  value  of  their  term,  of 
which  some  fifty  years  remained  unexpired. 

But  the  value  was  lessened  by  a  clause  in  the  lease,  which 
prevented  any  assignment  without  consent  of  the  company  ; 
and  although  such  assent  is  not  usually  withheld,  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company  felt  themselves  warranted  in  doing  so  in 
this  case,  chiefly  because  Friends  had  never  had  their  rents 
raised  by  them  during  190  years,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  a  religious  body  and  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  public 
worship. 

It  became  evident,  through  this  refusal  of  assent,  that,  if 
parted  with,  the  company  must  be  the  purchasers,  and  as  they 
were  the  freeholders  also  of  a  large  surrounding  property,  the 
leases  of  which  were  expiring,  they  were  willing  to  come  to 
terms.  The  company  eventually  agreed  to  give  Friends 
+^6,000  for  their  interest,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Sixth  Month, 
1862,  the  premises  were  given  up. 

The  last  meeting  for  worship  held  there  was  one  during 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  1862,  when  J.  T.  Eddy,  of  America, 
and  B.  Seebohm,  with  other  ministers,  were  largely  and  power- 
fully engaged,  closing  thereby  the  use  of  that  spot  for  Gospel 
service  which  had  continued  nearly  200  years. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  placemay  be  briefly  told.  When 
Friends  left  it,  the  firm  of  Barclay,  Be  van,  Tritton  &  Co.  took  it 
of  the  Fishmongers'  Company  for  some  two  years,  whilst  their 
new  bank  was  in  course  of  building,  and  the  former  place  of 
Avorship  became  thus  a  busy  scene  of  banking  use.  After 
this  the  Fishmongers'  Company  had  the  ground  cleared, 
together  with  much  of  the  adjoining  property,  and  let  the 
whole  on  a  building  lease  to  the  Agra  and  Masterman's 
Bank,  who,  subsequently,  and  before  they  had  set  up  any 
building,  parted  with  tfieir  interest  at  an  enormous  premium 
to  the  Freehold  Estates  Company.  By  them  a  great  outlay 
has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  an  unusually  handsome 
pile  of  building,  of  which  the  site  of  the  old  meeting-house 
forms  a  small  part.  It  is  still  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bull  and  Mouth,  to  go  in  and  stand  on  the  spot  so  long 
regarded  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  by  us,  but  not  the 
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slightest  trace  of  the  original  form  remains,  and  the  scene 
is  one  busy  with  exchangers  and  traffickers,  and  awakening  no 
reminiscences  of  its  former  use. 

[It  may  be  noted,  that  the  outlay  made  by  Friends  on  this 
locality  during  their  occupation  of  nearly  two  centuries,  had 
become  considerable,  for,  on  adding  together  the  sums  spent 
in  the  three  rebuildings,  as  also  the  great  repairs  in  main- 
tenance, rents,  taxes,  &c.,  the  sum  is  found  to  amount  to  some 
twenty  thousand  pounds.] 

Among  the  six  Monthly  Meetings  of  London,  that  of  Grace- 
church  Street  may  be  said  to  have  held  for  a  long  time  some- 
what of  a  chief  place,  for  it  comprised  within  its  limits  all  the 
more  important  portions  of  the  city,  within  which  those  most 
largely  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  lived  and  traded,  and 
its  members  were  therefore  a  more  influential  and  prosper- 
ous class  than  those  of  other  meetings. 

Many  leading  firms,  both  in  banking  and  commerce,  origi- 
nated in  members  of  this  Monthly  Meeting,  such  as  the  Bar- 
clays, the  Hoares,  the  Hanburys,  Lloyds,  Jansons,  Alexanders, 
Dimsdales,  Fowlers,  Mastermans,  Gurneys,  Osgoods,  among 
the  bankers.  Harman,  Sanderson,  Tindalls,  Harris,  Birkbecks, 
Woods,  Bevans,  Christy,  Sturges,  Sterrys,  &c.  &c.,  among 
merchants  and  traders.  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Dr.  Lettsom, 
eminent  in  their  profession,  lived  within  its  compass,  also 
Joseph  Gurney  Bevan,  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Allen 
and  Hanburys  ;  Luke  Howard,  originator  of  the  chemical 
works  his  descendants  conduct  at  Stratford ;  William  Allen, 
eminent  in  science,  in  philanthropy  and  religion  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  were  all,  with  many  more  prominent  individuals, 
once  members  of  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting. 

The  number  of  those  who  can  recollect  the  state  of  this 
meeting  before  its  members  began  to  disperse,  is  now  reduced 
to  but  few ;  yet  it  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what  pleasure 
they  recall  the  time  when,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  few 
acres  of  streets,  lanes,  and  courts,  such  social  intercourse 
could  be  enjoyed  as  this  circle  of  Friends  would  provide. 
Then  without  much  of  formal  visiting,  a  large  amount  of 
general  hospitality  prevailed,  both  between  the  Friends  of  the 
meeting  themselves  and  their  relatives  and  acquaintance  from 
the  country.  A  London  house  in  those  days  resembled  an 
Lin  for  the  number  of  its  guests,  with  their  frequent  arrival 
and  departure.  Friends  all  were  far  more  on  a  measure  of 
general  equality  and  intercourse  than  ultimately  prevailed. 
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when  certain  firms  strode  forward  into  greater  prominence. 
One  of  the  first  great  breaks  in  this  circle  occurred  at  the  time 
of  the  threatened  French  invasion,  when  many  of  the 
wealthier  Friends  through  supporting  the  formation  of  volun- 
teer defence  corps  became  disunited  from  the  body ;  the  Lloyds, 
Hanburys,  Osgoods,  IMastermans,  &c.,  left  at  this  time. 

As  London  trade  increased  in  its  prosperity,  and  with  it 
the  green  fields  that  once  lay  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
city  gates  ^  became  covered  with  buildings,  so  that  meadows, 
such  as  Moorfields,  were  changed  into  Finsbury  Square  and 
Circus,  Friends  solicitous  for  the  health  of  their  families 
took  houses  in  the  suburbs,  where  yet  green  fields  were  to  be 
found.  For  a  time  only  the  wealthier  members  could  avail 
themselves  of  this  advantage,  but  the  numbers  even  of  these 
became  apparent,  when,  on  a  First-day,  their  carriages  were 
to  be  seen  waiting  in  long  roAvs  (both  in  Gracechurch  Street 
and  Lombard  Street)  to  take  them  back  to  their  country 
homes.  Eventually  the  public  stages  enabled  the  practice  of 
of  suburban  residence  to  extend  to  those  who  did  not  keep 
their  own  conveyances ;  but  these,  though  thus  able  to  go  to 
and  from  the  week-day  meeting,  found  an  attendance  at  a 
city  meeting  all  but  impracticable  on  a  First-day.  Hence 
arose  new  meeting-houses,  such  as  those  of  Plaistow  and 
Stoke  Newington,  and  with  their  settlement  came  the  decline 
of  that  at  Gracechurch  Street,  and  the  Stoke  Xewington 
Meeting  was  formed  so  especially  from  a  migration  of  Grace- 
church Street  Friends,  that,  by  arrangements  with  other 
Monthly  Meetings,  a  district  was  formed  for  it,  and  officially 
connected  with  the  old  city  meeting  by  a  narrow  strip,  giving 
to  the  area  of  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting  thus 
altered,  when  seen  on  the  map,  an  appearance  of  two  lobes, 
one  towards  the  north,  and  comparatively  in  the  country,  and 
the  other  southward,  and  comprised  within  the  city-walls,  the 
two  united  by  a  narrow  and  elongated  portion  cut  out  of 
other  Monthly  Meetings. 

*  Elizabeth  Beck  {nee  Lister),  bom  in  London  in  1767,  who  died  at 
Stoke  Xewington,  1857,  at  the  age  of  89  years,  nsed  to  amuse  her  young 
visitors,  in  narrating  how  she  and  her  sister  were  able,  when  children,  to 
go  before  breakfast  in  the  fields,  outside  the  city- walls,  and  return  fresh 
■with  handsful  of  primroses  and  cowslips.  Such  things  seem  impossible 
as  we  look  at  the  smoky  squares  now  covering  this  spot,  where  hardly 
a  tree  can  grow  ;  but  much  later  than  this,  a  Friend  had  a  garden  in  the 
City  Road,  where  he  claimed  to  grow  better  grapes  and  finer  pears  than 
any  of  his  country  acquaintance. 
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As  thus  united  in  1827,  Gracechurch  Street  and  Stoke  New- 
ington  continued,  until  the  ahiiost  complete  relinquishment  by 
Friends  of  any  residence  within  the  city  district  rendered 
the  maintenance  of  the  London  Meeting  impracticable,  and 
the  union  already  mentioned  with  Devonshire  House  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  Fifth  Month,  1850. 

Historical  ^Associations. 

It  now  remains  to  revert  to  some  of  the  earlier  historical 
associations  connected  with  the  premises  in  White  Hart  Court, 
for  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  records  and  MSS.  of  remarkable 
passages,  alike  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1821,  we  depend  on 
Besse  and  letters  of  early  Friends. 

Gerrard  Roberts,  one  of  the  principal  London  Friends,  had, 
as  before  shown,  a  chief  share  in  the  erection  of  the  meeting- 
house in  1668,  after  the  Great  Fire  ;  and  other  Friends,  such  as 
John  Gouldney,  James  Brayne,  and  J.  Gold,  built  houses 
there  with  him.  It  is  on  record,  also,  that  George  Fox  was 
present,  and  preached  at  its  opening,  and  the  mention  of  its 
name  becomes  frequent  in  the  account  of  sufferings  Friends 
had  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  their  meetings  there. 

For  some  two  years  but  little,  if  any,  official  notice  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  this  new  meeting,  although  severe 
penal  acts  were  still  in  force,  whereby  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  that  Friends  were  more  tolerated,  but  rather  that, 
through  pestilence  and  desolating  fire,  there  was  less  dis- 
position to  seek  out  and  worry  those  who  attended  meetings ; 
and  that  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  may  be  warranted 
by  the  violence  of  the  proceedings  undertaken  against  it,  so 
soon  as  affairs  in  the  city  were  more  settled,  and  its  rebuilding 
completed. 

In  1670,  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  against  seditious 
conventicles  came  in  force,  under  which  the  civic  authorities 
made  a  vigorous  and  persistent  attempt  to  break  up  the 
Friends'  meetings  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction, 
devoting  for  that  purpose  much  of  their  attention  to  this  one 
in  White  Hart  Court ;  every  Sabbath,  for  some  months  in 
succession,  it  was  duly  visited  by  city  officials,  the  sheriffs  or 
constable,  accompanied  by  soldiers,  whose  presence  was  used 
to  keep  Friends  out  of  the  buildings,  and  their  drums  to 
overcome  the  voice  of  any  preachers  as  they  arose  amongst 
their  brethren  gathered  in  the  street.     Week  after  week 
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has  had  its  story  of  this  persecuting  interference  duly  kept, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  original  writing  of  Ellis  Hookes,  in 
the  books  at  Devonshire  House,  and  in  print  in  the  pages  of 
Besse.  Its  narative  presents  little  change  in  the  incidents, 
though  we  note  less  mention  of  personal  violence,  such  as  Sir 
Richard  Brown  ten  years  before  used  himself  to  inflict  at  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  ;  less  also  of  that  grievous  imprisonment  in 
pestilential  gaols,  but  great  spoliation  of  property  by  tine 
and  distress  on  goods.  It  was  marked  also  by  two  incidents, 
one  of  which  may  be  noted,  and  the  other  alluded  to  ;  the 
latter  is  the  trial  of  W.  Penn  and  W.  Mead,  whose  offence 
had  been  preaching  in  Gracious  Street,  during  the  time  when 
Friends  were  kept  out  of  their  meeting-house  in  the  court 
adjoining.  The  character  and  incidents  of  this  trial  are  too 
well  known  by  those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  English- 
men's struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience,  to  require  further 
note  here,  save  to  observe  that  an  English  jury  were  on  this 
occasion  kept  for  two  days  without  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  were 
flned  and  imprisoned,  all  because  the  verdict  of  their  con- 
science did  not  accord  with  the  wishes  of  a  prejudiced  and 
persecuting  court.  The  other  circumstance  may  not  be  so 
familiar.  It  was  the  resolution  of  the  civic  authorities — 
when,  after  some  weeks  of  trial,  Eriends  could  not  be  deterred 
by  soldiery  and  beating  of  drums  from  assembling  as  near  to 
the  meeting-place  as  they  could  get — so  far  to  change  their 
mode  of  opposition,  as  themselves  to  use  the  building  for  a 
style  of  worship  they  could  approve.  Hence,  a  clergyman 
was  appointed  to  conduct  a  service  there  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  Established  Church,  and  for  weeks  in  succes- 
sion the  singular  feature  was  presented  of  this  canonical 
worship  being  conducted  in  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  It 
brought  no  credit  to  the  parties  engaged,  for  few  of  any 
respectability  would  attend  after  the  first  feelings  of  curiosity 
had  passed  away,  and  the  minister,  left  in  the  society  of  a  rude 
rabble,  hardly  restrained  from  uproar  by  the  guard  of  soldiers, 
was  unable  to  conduct  the  service  with  propriety.  His  first 
sermon  was  on  Love  and  Charity,  but  when  he  had  done, 
George  Whitehead  took  up  the  theme,  and  continued  the 
discourse,  showing,  amid  the  quiet  attention  of  those  present, 
how  contrary  to  this  ''all  persecution  for  religion  was,''  and 
though  this  boldness  cost  him  a  charge  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  a  sentence  of  £40  fine,  the  people  were  impressed,  and 
failed  to  see  the  logic  of  the  magistrate,  when  he  said,  in 
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giving  sentence,  that  so  soon  as  "  the  minister  had  done,  it 
was  a  conventicle." 

Next  week  the  minister  found  Friends  so  early  on  the 
ground  as  to  have  fully  assembled  in  the  court  by  the  time 
he  came ;  seeing  this  he  "  slunk  away,"  till  the  serjeant, 
assembling  a  double  guard,"  brought  him  up  to  the  door. 
But  then  again  "  his  heart  failed  him,"  and  he  turned  off 
amid,  it  is  said,  the  derisions  of  the  people."  A  week 
afterwards,  and  Friends  were  the  forestalled  parties — for 
military  guards  had  assembled  there  as  early  as  four  in  the 
morning,  and  under  this  protection  the  minister  went 
through  the  service  in  the  building,  whilst  Friends,  debarred 
from  entering  their  own  meeting-house  or  the  court,  assembled 
in  the  street ;  the  week  following,  even  the  streets  were  kept 
clear  by  train-bands  picketted  in  them  all  night ;  and  so  the 
priest  again  had  his  service  in  the  meeting-house,  but  only 
^'  a  rabble  was  there  "  ;  few  persons  of  credit,"  says  the 
account,  "  appeared  to  countenance  their  proceedings,"  and 
eventually  it  ceased ;  for,  as  William  Crouch,  an  eyewitness 
remarks,  "  it  held  not  long,  for  the  priest's  work  did  not  pros- 
per, and  he  grew  soon  weary  of  it."  During  it,  however, 
whilst  Friends  were  thus  kept  out  of  their  building,  occurred 
the  arrest  of  W.  Penn  and  W.  Mead  for  preaching  in  the 
street,  as  before  alluded  to. 

Funerals  connected  with  White  Hart  Court. 

Like  Bull  and  Mouth,  Peel,  and  Devonshire  House,  there 
was  no  space  for  burial  attached  to  the  meeting-house  in 
White  Hart  Court,  but  notices  remain  of  several  of  the  very 
many  funeral  companies  that  used  to  assemble  there  to 
worship  before  carrying  the  remains  to  Bunhill  Fields  for 
interment.  One  is  that  of  William  Gibson  in  1684,  when  more 
than  a  thousand  Friends  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
remains  from  Lombard  Street  to  the  grave  ;  and  some  one, 
knowing  how  great  a  suiferer  the  Friend  had  been  in  his 
lifetime,  remarked  how  ''oft  the  poor  body  had  been  beaten 
and  imprisoned  for  Truth's  sake."  George  Fox's  funeral 
also  took  place  from  here,  and  as  no  other  one  will  be  men- 
tioned, its  importance  may  warrant  a  more  extended  notice 
— obtained  chiefly  by  grouping  facts  to  be  found  dispersed 
through  the  Letters  and  his  memoirs. 

Devoted  to  the  last  to  the  cause  of  his  youth,  George  Fox, 
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like  a  true  soldier,  died  in  harness,  and  the  closing  scenes  of 
his  eventful  life  occurred  in  White  Hart  Court,  where  the 
room  in  which  he  died  used  to  be  shown  with  affectionate 
interest  by  its  recent  occupier  though  not  himself  a  Friend. 
It  will  be  observed  by  any  reader  of  the  Journal,  that  a  large 
portion  of  his  declining  years  had  been  spent  by  him  in 
London,  where  he  felt  the  calls  of  duty  so  urgent  as  to  forego 
that  comfortable  home  his  affectionate  wife  would  fain  have 
had  him  enjoy  with  her  in  the  North.  Willing  rather  to 
spend  and  to  be  spent  in  his  Master's  service,  his  once 
powerful  frame,  "  stiff  as  a  tree,"  as  a  persecutor  said,  was 
now  yielding  to  the  effects  of  age,  prematurely  hastened  by 
toil,  hard  travel,  cruel  imprisonment,  and,  if  possible,  harder 
than  all  these,  '^the  care  of  the  Churches."  To  the  last  he 
dictated  Epistles,  visited  friends,  attended  meetings,  counselled 
the  Churches,  answered  opponents,  memorialised  authorities — 
and  though  for  short  intervals,  his  kind  sons-in-law  could  draw 
him  away  to  their  country  houses  at  Kingston  or  Gooses,  he 
was  ever,  as  recruited  strength  permitted,  returning  to  the 
post  of  labour,  until,  whilst  so  engaged,  and  in  the  service 
itself,  the  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  him.  It  was  on  First-day 
morning.  First  Month  11th,  1690-1,  that  George  Fox,  in  coming 
out  of  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting,  felt,  on  encountering  the 
cold  winter  air,  a  chill  which  he  said  "  went  to  his  heart." 
He  had  become  much  heated  during  the  meeting,  where  he 
preached  a  powerful  sermon  to  the  crowded  assembly,  and  had 
concluded  in  one  of  those  approaches  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
the  fervour  of  w^hich  his  biographers  have  especially  noted ; 
above  all,  says  William  Penn,  "  he  excelled  in  prayer." 

Feeling  thus  unwell,  he  passed  into  Henry  Gouldney's 
rooms  that  adjoined  the  meeting-house,  and  lay  down  on  a 
bed,  his  friends  at  first  thinking  little  of  it,  as  his  habit  had 
been  thus  to  rest  between  meetings ;  but  it  was  evident  a  rest 
other  than  that  of  sleep  was  approaching,  as  greater  weakness 
drew  on,  showing  a  close  was  at  hand.  He  thus  lay  for  two 
and  a  half  days  without  signs  of  being  in  any  great  pain,  but 
in  extreme  weakness,  yet  able  to  see  his  friends  and  impart  his 
dying  counsel  to  them.  Gradually  the  bodily  powers  gave 
way,  until  on  Third-day  evening  the  spirit  winged  its  flight, 
and  he  was  a  corpse.  All  was  most  peaceful ;  death  had  no 
terror  for  him  ;  he  said  his  work  was  done,  I  am  clear,  fully 
clear."  He  declined  all  medicine  ;  without  it  he  had  known 
what  it  was  to  arise  from  a  sick  bed  many  times  before,  but 
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he  felt  that  now  his  hour  was  come,  and  desired  peacefully  to 
submit,  thus  making  a  "  heavenly  and  harmonious  conclusion  " 
to  an  astonishingly  active  and  eventful  life,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age.  As  he  thus  gradually  passed  away  such  a  beautiful 
expression  settled  on  the  countenance,  that  a  friend  who  was 
present  has  left  it  on  record  he  was  the  "  most  pleasant 
corpse  he  had  ever  seen."  It  was  also  noted  as  an  incident  in 
this  solemn  scene,  that  "  he  himself  closed  his  own  eyes,  and 
that  his  chin  never  fell,  nor  needed  any  binding  up,  but  that 
he  lay  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep." 

On  the  following  morning  (Fourth-day),  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  usual  week-day  meeting,  several  of  the  leading  ministers 
and  Friends — such  as  William  Penn,  Stephen  Crisp,  George 
Whitehead,  and  others — retired  into  a  room  on  the  meeting- 
house premises  to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  at  which 
an  overwhelming  attendance  was  to  be  expected.  It  was 
long  before  their  grief  allowed  other  expression  than  deep 
sighs,  groans,  and  tears."  A  few  testimonies  followed.  One 
Friend  said,  ^'A  valiant  is  fallen  this  day,  and  a  place  is 
vacant,  if  some  faithful  ones  do  not  supply  that  glorious 
station  he  w^as  in  "  ;  to  which  another  replied,  He  had  faith 
that  the  spirit  which  had  so  largely  dwelt  in  that  body  would 
expand  itself  into  a  thousand."  Another  recounted  some  of 
his  services  ;  and  a  fourth  exclaimied,  "  He  was  as  a  fixed  star  in 
the  firmament  of  God's  glory,  and  there  he  should  shine  for 
ever."  These  utterances  of  affectionate  admiration  did  not, 
however,  prevent  careful  and  practical  arrangements  following 
for  the  funeral,  whereby  one  (himself  so  great  a  lover  of  order) 
was  carried  to  his  rest  with  great  quietness  and  propriety, 
though  nearly  4,000  Friends  assembled.  "  The  London 
Friends  (say  the  Letters)  were  very  discreet  to  order  all 
passages  and  concerns  relating  thereto  with  great  wisdom 
every  way." 

During  the  interval  of  three  days  that  elapsed  between  the 
decease  and  the  interment,  though  there  was  no  lying  in  state 
of  the  remains.  Friends  were  freely  admitted  to  Henry 
Gouldney's  house,  and  felt  comforted  in  witnessing  for  them- 
selves the  peaceful  and  heavenly  expression  that  had  settled 
on  the  countenance. 

On  Sixth-day,  being  that  appointed  for  the  funeral.  Friends 
assembled  about  noon  in  such  numbers  as  to  fill  the  meeting- 
house, its  court,  and  the  passages  leading  to  it,  they  overflow^ed 
also  into  both   Lombard  Street  and  Gracechurch  Street. 
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Twelve  Friends  spoke  in  testimony,  and  when  a  two  hours' 
meeting  was  over,  some  ancient"  Friends  approaching 
the  coffin  carried  it  to  the  meeting-house  door,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  bearers,  then  the  great  company  proceeded  to  accom- 
pany the  remains  to  the  burial-ground  at  Bunhill  Fields. 
Like  all  funerals  at  that  time,  and  for  long  after,  no  carriages 
were  used,  or  any  hearse  ;  Friends  carried  the  coffin  on  their 
shoulders  without  any  bier,  cloth,  or  cover,  but  the  natural 
wood,  yet  the  coffin  was  very  smooth  and  comely."  Thirty- 
six  Friends  were  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  being- 
six  from  each  of  the  six  Monthly  Meetings,  and  the  general 
company  following  were  ranged  in  order,  three  abreast,  and 
kept  on  one  side  of  the  street,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  traffic  as 
little  as  practicable  by  its  progress.  It  was  supposed  about 
4,000  Friends  thus  walked  from  the  meeting-house  to  the 
burial-ground,  which  became  quite  filled  by  the  company. 
They  must  have  taken  some  time  arrivnig  there,  as  the  pro- 
cession could  not  have  been  less  than  900  yards  long;  its  head 
would  have  traversed  half  the  distance  before  the  end  had 
left  the  meeting-house.  The  interment  itself  took  place  about 
four  o'clock.  Thus  ended  this  nearest  approach  to  a  public 
funeral  which  perhaps  any  Friends'  meeting  has  had  con- 
ducted wdthin  it. 

The  Second  Stoke  Newington  Meeting. 

We  shall  hereafter  describe  the  first  Stoke  Newington 
Meeting  (1698  to  1741)  in  our  chapter  on  Peel  Monthly 
Meeting.  For  nearly  ninety  years  afterwards  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  settled  meeting  of  Friends  in  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  city  meetings  had 
become  affected  by  that  growing  tendency  to  reside  at  a 
distance  from  the  place  of  business,  which  now  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  of  modern  mercantile  life. 

In  1827  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting  held  a  con- 
ference with  Friends  of  Peel  Meeting,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  some  joint  action  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  meeting  for  worship  at  Stoke  Newington,  on  account 
of  so  many  members  of  the  former  meeting  having  removed  to 
this  locality.  (Peckham  Meeting  was  settled  about  this  time.) 

From  this  conference  no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained, 
and  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting  then  applied  to  the 
Quarterly  3'Ieeting  for  permission  to  commence  a  meeting 
of  their  own  at  Stoke  Newington.     The  desired  leave  was 
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obtained,  and  a  committee  then  appointed  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting  to  carry  it  out.  The  names  of  this  committee  it  may 
be  interesting  to  mention :  viz.  Edward  Harris,  WiUiam 
Allen,  James  Foster,  John  Beck,  Richard  Low  Beck,  Frede- 
rick Janson,  John  Lister,  John  Sanderson,  Banks  Farrand 
To  these  names  were  added,  Wilham  Clay,  Thomas  Hmiton, 
Thomas  Pace,  and  Jonathan  Barrett,  to  represent  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting. 

A  suitable  site  having  been  found  in  Park  Street,  Church 
Street,  it  was  taken  by  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  on  a  lease  of 
500  years,  at  £24*  per  annum,  with  right  of  purchase  for 
£480.  After  paying  one  quarter's  rent,  this  right  was  exer- 
cised, and  the  freehold  became  the  property  of  the  Society. 

The  edifice  erected  on  this  site  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
£2,000,  which  was  raised  by  a  special  subscription.  Since 
its  erection,  various  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  neces- 
sary repairs  and  minor  alterations.  Li  its  design,  though 
severe  in  taste,  much  skill  is  shown  in  proportion.  Its 
architect  was  a  young  man  of  great  talent,  William  Alderson, 
from  Dent  Dale,  Yorkshire,  a  pupil  of  Harrison,  of  Chester, 
and  one  who  subsequently  became  famous  by  having  his 
design  for  the  HauAvell  Lunatic  Asylum  chosen  in  a  competi- 
tion.   (The  late  Samuel  Tuke  had  assisted  him  in  this  design.) 

In  1835  the  north  wall  of  the  burial-ground  was  blown 
down,  and  the  cost  of  rebuilding  (£76)  borne  jointly  by 
Friends  and  the  trustees  of  Michael  Yoakley's  Almshouses. 

In  1849  an  addition  was  made  to  the  burial-ground  by  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  land,  lying  to  the  south  of  it,  for  £400. 

Stoke  Newington  Meeting-house  was  opened  for  divine 
worship  on  the  15th  of  Third  Month,  1829;  and  the  usual 
First-day  and  Week-day  Meetings  were  established.  With 
reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
committee,  seeing  that  the  congregation  was  likely  to  be  mainly 
composed  of  persons  engaged  in  business  in  the  city,  pro- 
posed that  the  Week-day  Meeting  should  be  held  at  6  o'clock, 
on  Fifth-day  evening.  This  proposition  was  overruled  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  who  fixed  the  time  for  Third- day  morning, 
at  10,  and  subsequently  altered  it  to  Fifth-day,  as  at  present. 

At  the  dissolution  of  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting,  in  1850, 
Stoke  Newington  Friends  became  united  with  Devonshire 
House,  and  now  form  the  largest  congregation  in  that 
Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  burial-ground    attached  to  the  meeting-house  lie 
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many  well-knoAvn  Friends,  who  spent  the  evening  of  their 
day  in  this  locality.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention  espe- 
cially William  Allen,  John  Lister,  John  Yeardley,  &c. 


APPENDIX. 

William  Dewsbery's  Last  Sermox. 

In  connection  with  White  Hart  Court,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
William  Dewsbery,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  gifted  of  the  ministers  in  the  Society,  preached  his  last  sermon  in 
this  meeting-house.  He  had  come  up  from  his  residence  in  the  Xorth 
to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1688,  being  urged  thereto  by  a  press- 
ing desire  to  be  once  more  present  at  its  deliberations  ;  though  his 
advanced  age  and  great  bodily  weakness  rendered  it  somewhat  imprudent 
for  his  health's  sake.  Thus  exercised  in  spirit,  he  attended  the  meeting 
on  First-day  previous,  when  a  discourse  of  some  length  was  dehvered  by 
him,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  some  one  who  was  there  having 
taken  it  down  in  short-hand,  and  by  Sewel,  the  historian,  incorporating 
it  in  his  history.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  the  discourse  possesses  a 
melancholy  importance  through  its  being  in  reaUty  William  Dewsbery's 
closing  testimony  ;  for  increased  illness  came  on,  and  tliough  its  severity 
abated  so  far  as  to  allow  of  his  reaching  home,  no  opportimity  was  left 
for  any  subsequent  pubhc  service,  and  his  long  and  useful  career  soon 
terminated.  Few  of  his  contemporaries  among  the  Friends  were  more 
gifted  than  William  Dewsbery  ;  his  ardent  piety  was  tempered  by  dis- 
cretion, and  undaimted  in  danger,  or  undismayed  by  suffering,  he  loved 
the  truth,  and  rejoiced  to  suffer  for  it.  A  man  of  some  culture,  and  fair 
outward  means,  he  left  house  and  home  to  serve  the  cause  ;  in  fact, 
iety  had  marked  his  conduct  from  early  youth,  and  spiritual  exercises 
ad  so  engaged  his  attention  that,  when  George  Fox  first  met  with  him 
in  a  town  near  York,  his  native  place,  William  Dewsbery  assented  to 
the  views  preached,  not  so  much  as  new,  but  as  being  in  accordance 
with  what  he  had  independently  and  in  his  own  experience  foimd 
to  be  Truth.  Thenceforward  he  became  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
George  Fox's  coadjutors,  and  no  doubt  this,  his  last  discourse,  though 
abrupt  through  frequent  abbreviations  and  omissions,  wiU  show  some- 
what of  the  depth  and  soundness  of  WilUam  Dewsbery's  views  on 
Christian  doctrine  : — 

"  Except  you  be  regenerated  and  born  again  ye  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  .  .  .  This  know  for  certam  that  no  man  or  woman 
can  be  quickened  and  raised  up  into  the  Hfe  of  the  second  Adam  till  the 
life  of  the  first  Adam  be  taken  away  from  them.  .  .  .  Now  all 
of  you  that  come  to  be  regenerated  you  must  come  to  the  hght  of  Christ. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  it.  He  will  search  your  hearts,  and  try  your 
reins,  and  set  your  sins  in  order  before  you.  .  .  .  You  must  see 
yourselves  a  lost  people,  a  sinful  people.  .  .  .  You  must  bring  your 
deeds  to  the  light  of  Christ  and  abide  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  if 
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you  save  your  lives  you  lose  them  ;  if  you  will  lose  your  lives  for 
Christ's  sake  there  is  no  danger  of  your  eternal  life.  ...  I  stand 
here  as  a  witness  of  the  Lord  of  life  this  day  ;  there  is  no  way  for  people 
to  come  to  salvation  but  they  must  know  Christ  revealed  in  their 
hearts.  .  .  .  He  will  baptise  thee  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 
If  thou  knows  not  this  thou  art  not  a  true  Christian,  thou  wilt  never 
look  death  in  the  face  with  joy,  nor  go  down  to  the  grave  in  triumph. 
.  .  .  You  must  come  to  Christ  to  purify  you  in  the  fiery  furnace. 
.  .  .  Do  not  make  the  way  to  heaven  easier  on  your  minds  and 
imaginations  than  indeed  it  is;  and  think  it  not  sufficient  to  live  in 
an  outward  observance  of  the  ways  of  God.  If  your  own  wills  be 
alive  and  your  corruptions  remain  unmortified  the  judgment  of  God 
will  be  your  portion.  .  .  .  Come  and  examine  thy  conscience. 
Dost  thou  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow  way  ? 
.  .  .  The  justice  of  God  will  not  suffer  thee  to  make  a  Saviour 
of  thy  duties  and  qualifications,  and  to  take  God's  jewels  and  to  deck 
thyself  with  them  ;  thou  canst  not  be  saved  without  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  .  .  .  It  is  God's  infinite  goodness  to  men  that 
he  will  hide  pride  from  them  and  humble  them  under  his  mighty 
hand.  .  .  .  God  will  make  short  work  in  the  earth.  He  will  set 
thy  sins  before  thee  and  make  thee  watchful  unto  prayer,  and  lead 
thee  to  holiness  of  life  and  conversation,  and  make  thee  abhor  thyself  and 
despise  all  the  pomps  and  pleasures  and  vanities  of  this  world.  .  .  . 
All  this  thou  oughtest  to  do,  .  .  .  and  all  this  wdll  not  justify  thee, 
.  .  .  for  these  services  thou  owest  unto  God.  If  thou  diligently 
wait  thou  shalt  see  more  light ;  then  the  sword  that  proceeds  out  of. 
the  mouth  of  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  will  cut  thee  off 
from  all  thy  hopes  of  salvation — from  anything  thou  hast  done,  .  .  . 
so  that  thou  wilt  be  a  hopeless  soul — nothing  in  thine  own  sense  and 
apprehension,  .  .  .  and  wilt  cry  out,  I  am  a  dead,  lost,  and  undone 
creature,  .  .  .  then  become  as  a  little  child  humbled  and  slain  as  to  thy 
own  will,  .  .  .  thou  wilt  not  question  [whether]  I  shall  live  a  holy 
life,  but  will  give  all  that  life  thou  hadst  for  that  life  which  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  O  !  there  is  none  come  so  far  that  ever  miss  of  eternal 
life.  All  shuffling  people  that  would  have  salvation  by  Christ  and  will 
not  let  him  exercise  his  heavenly  power — his  princely  glorious  power — 
to  baptise  them  into  his  death,  it  is  they  that  come  short  of  salvation, 
.  .  .  I  stand  here  as  a  witness  for  the  God  of  heaven  ;  I  never  heard 
the  voice  of  Christ  (as  his  follower)  till  I  was  slain  and  baptised,  and 
lay  as  a  little  child  under  his  heavenly  chastisements  ;  as  soon  as  ever 
my  soul  was  brought  to  this  in  my  humiliation,  0  !  then,  the  dreadful 
judgment  was  taken  away,  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  spake  comfortably  to 
me,  '  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love,'  and  I  was  made  a 
Christian  through  a  day  of  vengeance  and  burning  as  an  oven,  and  the 
haughtiness  and  pride  of  man  in  me  w^as  brought  low.  .  .  .  Those 
that  will  [thus]  die  with  Christ  and  be  willing  to  die  for  him,  he  is 
revealed  as  a  Saviour  to  them.  .  .  .  0  !  let  not  your  eyes  slumber 
nor  your  eyelids  take  any  rest  till  you  be  sure  the  Lord  is  your  God. 
What  remains  now  ?  Christ  is  in  me,  and  we  are  all  one  in  him.  Christ 
laid  down  his  life  for  thee  and  me.  Now"  he  reigns  in  me,  and  he 
hath  prepared  my  body  to  die  for  th-e  truth  as  his  prepared  body  was 
laid  down  for  my  sin.  ...  0  Friends,  let  us  empty  ourselves  that 
Christ  may  fill  us.    Let  us  be  nothing  in  our  own  eyes  that  we  may 
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be  all  in  him  and  receive  of  his  fulness.  .  .  .  And  so  I  commend 
you  to  God.  I  have  been  long  held  in  durance  in  great  weakness  ; 
and  I  was  restless  till  I  could  come  up  to  this  great  city  of  London 
to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  among  you.  .  .  .  Let  not  these 
words  passing  through  a  mean  vessel  be  as  a  bare  empty  discourse  of 
truth  to  you  which  you  only  hear  and  take  no  further  care  of  your 
salvation  ;  .  .  .  press  forward  to  the  heavenly  work  that  is  laid  in 
the  power  of  Christ  Jesus,  even  through  judgment  into  death,  and  then 
he  will  give  you  eternal  life." 

Destruction  of  Gracechurch  Street  Meetixg-house. 
An  account  is  here  given  of  the  destruction  of  the  meeting-house  in 
1821,  taken  from  a  cotemporaneous  letter,  under  date  Ninth  Month  14, 
1821  :— 

"  The  destruction  of  our  good  old  meeting-house  and  nearly  all  its 
records,  library,  &c.,  is  a  dull  and  melancholy  affair  to  many  of  us. 
Grandfather,  who  has  been  a  member  of  it  60  years,  shed  tears  over  the 
ruins,  and  even  now  his  spirits  are  considerably  affected  by  the  loss. 
Early  on  First-day  morning,  or  at  midnight  on  Seventh-day,  the  fire 
broke  out,  and  before  the  watchmen  discovered  it,  the  back  part  of  the 
premises  close  adjoining  the  meeting-house  were  all  in  flames.  Our 
poor  doorkeeper,  his  wife  and  family,  had  only  just  time  to  escape,  saving 
barely  clothes  enough  to  cover  them.  Soon  after  escaping,  their  house 
and  the  meeting-house  were,  as  I  have  understood,  one  dreadful  flame, 
and  the  whole  court  seemed  doomed  to  destruction  ;  Ryan's,  the  cheese- 
monger, Samuel  Fossick's,  and  a  stationer's  shop  fronting  Gracechurch 
Street,  are  completely  destroyed,  and  not  a  wall  of  our  meeting-house  is 
standing,  but  it  is  one  confused  heap  of  ruins.  I  am  sorry  to  confirm 
the  report,  too,  of  several  lives  being  lost.  One  poor  fellow  was  dug  out 
yesterday  rather  unexpectedly,  as  the  two  that  had  been  missing  were 
dug  out  the  day  before.  They  were  firemen,  but  some  suppose  this  poor 
fellow  got  in  to  plunder  the  warehouse.  I  was  present  when  they 
cleared  the  rubbish  away  and  took  off  the  body  on  a  shutter.  It  was  a 
dreadful  spectacle.  One  of  the  firemen  they  found  standing  nearly  erect, 
with  a  book  under  his  arm,  and  the  other  flat  on  his  face,  and  the  poor 
fellow  discovered  yesterday  nearh^  in  the  same  position.  They  all 
appeared  to  have  been  making  their  way  for  a  window  that  opened  into 
the  court,  when  the  wall  fell  and  destroyed  them.  Two  firemen  besides, 
only  just  escaped  ;  one  so  much  injured  that  he  has  died  since  in  the 
hospital ;  but  the  other,  who  had  his  thigh  broken,  is  in  a  very  fair  way 
of  recovery.  It  is  not  ascertained,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  I  supjDose,  at 
whose  house  the  fire  broke  out,  but  it  must  have  been  at  one  of  the  three 
fronting  Gracechurch  Street.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  it 
happened  from  design,  but  from  accident." 

Closing  Minute  of  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

"  5th  mo.  1,  1850. 
"  Being  now  assembled  for  the  last  time  as  Gracechurch  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  we  desire  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the 
unity  and  harmony  that  has  so  generally  prevailed  amongst  us,  and  we 
trust  that  Divine  goodness  and  mercy  will  continue  to  follow  us  in 
our  future  association  with  our  Friends  as  members  of  Devonshire  House 
Monthly  Meeting.  "  Signed,        Joseph  T.  Foster,  Clerk." 
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DEVONSHIKE  HOUSE  MONTHLY  MEETING,  INCLUDING 

wheeler  street  and  devonshire  house. 
Wheeler  Street, 

The  meetings  of  Friends,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  were  originally  held  in  private  honses.  It  is  to  one 
of  these  little  gatherings  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  Devonshire  Honse  Monthly  Meeting. 

It  was  about  the  year  1656  that  a  few  of  the  convinced, 
resident  in  the  then  half-rural  district  of  Spitalfields,  began  to 
assemble  in  a  "  little  upper  room  "  in  the  house  of  one  John 
Oakley.*  This  Friend's  dwelling-place  was  situated  near  the 
corner  of  Westbury  and  Wheeler  Streets. 

It  was  a  day  of  much  convinceraent,  and  the  congregation 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  The  ^'little  upper  room"  be- 
came insufficient  for  them,  and  two  rooms  were  made  into 
one.  But  a  further  increase  soon  compelled  the  worshippers 
to  meet  outside  in  the  adjoining  garden.  Here  they  raised  at 
first  a  canvas  tent  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  and  ulti- 
mately erected  a  meeting-house.  For  a  time  this  was  the 
only  building  of  the  kind  in  the  extensive  district  afterwards 
known  as  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting. 

Although  all  visible  traces  of  that  ancient  meeting-place, 
have  disappeared,  yet  is  a  memento  of  its  existence  left  us 
in  the  name — Quaker  Street — which  the  former  Westbury 
Street  afterwards  acquired,  and  still  retains. 

Within  this  building,  generally  known  as  the  Wheeler  Street 
Meeting-house,  grew  up  a  meeting  of  considerable  size  and 
importance,  which,  after  flourishing  for  a  number  of  years, 
gradually  fell  away  till  its  discontinuance  in  1741. 

In  the  times  of  persecution,  Wheeler  Street  Meeting-house 


*  John  Oakley,  or  Okeley,  Citizen,  and  Merchant  Taylor,  afterwards 
married  the  widow  Elizabeth  Hatch,  of  Edmonton,  and  settled  down  for 
the  evening  of  his  life  at  Winchmore  Hill.  We  shall  hear  of  him 
again  in  connection  ^dth  that  meeting. 
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was  the  frequent  scene  of  violence  and  injustice.  For  a  long 
period  the  meeting  was  seldom  held  without  a  number  of 
arrests  being  made.  On  one  occasion  the  entrance-gate  and 
the  doors  were  broken  down,  and  as  many  as  fifty  of  the 
attenders  taken  to  prison.  The  persecutor,  whose  name  is 
chiefly  connected  with  the  outrages  committed  here,  was 
Sir  John  Robinson,  already  mentioned  as  prominent  in  the 
Great  Cavalcade,"  being  then  an  alderman.  He  had  subse- 
quently served  as  Lord  5layor,  had  been  made  a  baronet,  and 
through  Court  influence  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Tower  of  London. 

In  this  position  he  signalised  himself  by  his  zealous  endea- 
vours to  suppress  the  sectaries.  Against  the  Quakers  he 
was  especially  bitter,  and  hurried  oif  the  worshippers  at 
Wheeler  Street  in  scores  to  the  Xew  Prison.*  At  this  place 
was  a  worthy  co-worker,  Joseph  Green  the  gaoler,  who 
spared  no  pains  to  render  miserable  the  lives  of  his  captives. 
He  thrust  them  into  his  most  unwholesome  cells,  denied  them 
even  straw  to  lie  on,  cruelly  beat  and  starved  them,  and  even 
set  on  the  felons  to  rob  them  of  the  provisions  with  which 
they  were  supplied  by  their  friends  outside. 

William  Penn,  on  5th  of  Second  Month,  1670,  was  taken 
from  Wheeler  Street,  and,  with  his  usual  boldness,  confronted 
the  haughty  governor.  (This  was  five  months  after  his 
famous  trial  for  preaching  in  Gracious  Street.)  After  nobly 
pleading  the  rights  of  conscience,  he  exclaimed,  '^I  scorn  that 
religion  AS'hich  is  not  worth  suffering  for,  and  able  to  sustain 
them  that  are  afflicted  for  it ;  mine  is." 

About  the  year  1670  it  seemed  as  if  the  troubles  of  the 
Wheeler  Street  congregation  were  to  culminate  in  the  utter 
destruction  of  their  place  of  worship.  Alread}^  had  the 
Ratcliff  3Ieeting-house  been  destroyed  by  soldiers  from  the 
Tower,  and  now  Sir  John  Robinson  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  proceed  to  the  same  extremity  with  the  Quakers  of 
Spitalfields. 

In  view  of  this  impending  danger  Friends  turned  to 
Gilbert  Latey,  the  owner  of  the  building,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  connection  with  Westminster.  But 
Gilbert  was  far  away,  travelling  in  the  west  of  England,  and 


*  The  "  New  Prison "  of  two  centuries  ago  has  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence. On  its  site  stands  the  House  of  Detention,  recently  made  famous 
bv  its  attempted  destruction  bv  the  Fenians. 
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accordingly  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  Governor,  asking 
for  some  delay  that  the  owner  of  the  property  might  be  com- 
municated with.  Robinson  was  induced  to  grant  a  respite  of 
three  weeks,  threatening,  however,  not  to  leave  one  stone 
upon  another  if  the  owner  did  not  then  appear  and  show 
cause  why  the  building  should  not  be  destroyed. 

In  those  days  of  slow  communication  it  required  much 
promptness  of  action  to  acquaint  Gilbert  Latey  with  the 
threatened  danger,  and  provide  for  his  timely  appearance. 
Nevertheless,  matters  were  so  managed  that  he  returned  to 
town  some  days  before  the  allotted  time  had  expired. 

During  that  long  journey  back  from  Cornwall,  Gilbert  had 
had  ample  time  to  arrange  his  plans.  He  instructed  his  attor- 
ney to  make  out  a  formal  lease  of  the  premises  in  question, 
which  was  duly  executed,  letting  them  to  a  certain  poor 
Friend  whom  he  constituted  his  tenant.  He  then  located  this 
said  poor  Friend  at  the  meeting-house,  thus  giving  to  the 
premises  the  privileges  of  a  home,  and  at  the  appointed  time 
waited  upon  Sir  John  Robinson. 

"  So  you  are  the  owner  of  this  place  ?  "  bluntly  exclaimed 
the  governor. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Gilbert,  with  his  usual  stately  demeanour, 
"  and  of  several  others  too.'' 

"  How  dare  vou  own  any  meeting-house  contrary  to  the 
King's  laws  ?  " 

I  owned  that  meeting-house  before  the  King  had  any 
such  law." 

"  I  find  you  are  a  pretty  fellow  !"  said  the  goveruor  ;  and 
pray  who  lives  in  the  meeting-house  ?  " 
"  My  tenant." 

"  Your  tenant !    What  is  your  tenant  ?  " 

One  that  I  have  thought  good  to  grant  a  lease  to." 
"  Then,"  replied  the  governor,  "  you  have  a  tenant  that 
hath  taken  a  lease  from  you  ?  " 
"  Yes  !  "  calmly  replied  G.  L. 

At  this  the  baffled  governor,  turning  to  the  deputation  that 
had  first  waited  on  him,  said,  I  think  you  have  now  fitted 
me.  You  have  brought  a  fellow  to  the  purpose  ;  had  your 
Friends  been  all  as  wise  as  this  fellow,  you  might  have  had 
your  other  meeting-houses  as  well  as  this." 

And  thus  was  the  Wheeler  Street  Meeting-house  preserved 
from  destruction,  though  the  assemblies  held  there  continued 
subject  to  frequent  interruption  till  the  cessation  of  per- 
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sedition.*  Friends,  generally,  profited  by  Gilbert  Latey's 
example,  for  "  after  this,^'  as  he  naively  remarks  in  his 
.Toiirnal,  "  Friends  taking  the  same  care  have  ever  since 
preserved  their  meeting-honses." 

There  is  an  Indentnre  of  Lease  extant,  which  is  probably 
only  a  continuance  of  the  precautionary  tenancy  above  re- 
ferred to.  In  this  ancient  document,  dated  1686,  Gilbert 
Latey  let  to  Dennis  Dodman,  weaver,  a  messuage  in  West- 
bury  Street,  consisting  of  one  large  room  from  top  to 
bottom,  surrounded  by  galleries,  and  two  other  rooms,  and  a 
large  hovel  or  shed  thereunto  adjoining,  together  with  all 
forms  or  benches,  chairs  or  stools,  &c."  This  indenture 
bears  the  clerkly  signature  of  Gilbert  Latey,  and  a  sprawling 

D.D."  as  the  mark  of  Dennis  Dodman. 

It  would  appear  that  the  building  in  question  was  not  one 
that  would  have  given  Sir  John  Robinson  any  very  great 
trouble  to  demolish.  It  must  have  been  slightly  built,  for 
during  its  comparatively  short  existence^  frequent  complaints 
were  entered  on  the  minute-books  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
respecting  its  defective  condition.  It  was  severely  damaged 
in  November,  1703,  when  that  terrible  storm  passed  over 
England  which  swept  away  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  and 
destroyed  life  and  property  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in 
English  history. t  The  damage  done  in  London  was  esti- 
mated at  £2,000,000,  and  Friends'  meeting-houses  bore  their 
share  in  the  common  disaster.  On  this  occasion  we  find  a 
minute  speaking  of  the  injury  done  at  Wheeler  Street  (and 
Devonshire  House),  and  appointing  "  William  Kent  and  John 
Hope  to  cause  the  same  to  be  repaired  so  soon  as  well  may 
be  with  Tyles  if  they  can,  and  if  they  can't  be  gotten,  then 


*  There  is  an  old  record-book  of  Wheeler  Street  Meeting  preserved  at 
Devonshire  House,  in  which  for  a  time  an  account  of  each  meeting  for 
worship  was  entered.  Thus  in  the  year  1685  we  tind  that  the  meetings 
were  very  frequently  held  in  the  street.  During  the  year  fifty-six  men, 
including  George  Fox,  George  Whitehead,  William  Penn,  Francis 
Stampers,  and  twelve  women  (including  one  "  Elin,  not  o^^^led'')  were 
engaged  in  ministry  or  prayer  at  the  meetings.  Many  of  the  names 
appear  several  times,  but  are  only  counted  once  in  the  numbers  just 
given.    The  same  names  do  not  often  appear  twice  running. 

t  It  is  to  this  memorable  storm  that  Addison  alludes  in  "  The 
Campaign"  : — 

"  So  when  an  angel  by  Di^'ine  command 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  passed." 
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with  deals  for  the  present."  Henceforth  threatenhig  signs 
become  increasingly  frequent.  In  1707  it  is  reported  as 
likely  to  fall,  and  prompt  action  had  to  be  taken  to  ward  off 
the  danger.  Soon  afterwards  the  damp  low  floor,  the  rain 
coming  through  the  roof,  and  other  discomforts  are  com- 
plained of  From  time  to  time  repairs  of  various  kinds  are 
reported  and  effected,  until,  in  1727,  a  new  lease  is  obtained, 
and  it  is  decided  to  rebuild. 

But  Wheeler  Street  Meeting  itself  now  begins  to  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  meeting-house 
is  abandoned.  In  1740  w^e  find  the  Week-day  Meeting  given 
up,  ^' its  smallnessnot  being  to  the  reputation  of  the  Society." 
On  the  2nd  of  the  Seventh  Month,  1742,  the  Monthly 
Meeting  (with  the  sanction  of  the  Quarterly)  agreed  to  dis- 
continue Wheeler  Street  Meeting  entirely  after  next  First- 
day."  In  1745  the  building  partially  fell,  and  in  the  Third 
Month,  1749,  report  is  made  that  "  Wheeler  Street  Meeting- 
house has  tumbled  down."  The  materials  were  sold  and  the 
lease  disposed  of  to  the  great  brewers,  Truman  &  Co.  But 
the  new  occupiers  were  at  once  served  with  a  notice  of  eject- 
ment by  Granville  Wheeler,  and  Friends  were  reminded  of 
an  ancient  covenant  to  build  two  tenements  on  the  spot. 
These  were  accordingly  erected  at  a  cost  of  £190,  and  let  for 
a  few  years  till  sold  to  Benjamin  Mills,  a  weaver,  for  £187 
in  1755,  and  so  even  the  very  site  of  this  ancient  meeting- 
house passed  into  other  hands. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that 
exactly  a  century  afterwards,  viz.  in  Third  Month,  1849, 
Friends  agani  became  tenants  in  Quaker  Street.  A  house 
was  taken  in  which  a  First-day  School  was  established.  This 
lasted  until  1864,  when  notice  to  quit  the  premises  having 
been  given  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  which 
had  become  its  purchasers.  Friends  obtained  some  land  not  far 
off,  and  erected  the  new  building  known  (in  memory  of  Peter 
Bedford,  who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  so  long)  as  the 
Bedford  Institute.  Into  these  new  premises  the  First-day 
School  was  transferred  on  the  first  First-day  of  1865,  since 
which  various  other  branches  of  Christian  labour  have  grown 
up  and  are  prospering  there, — thus  retaining  the  interest  and 
influence  of  Friends  in  this  locality. 
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Detonshire  House. 

The  Meeting  of  Devonshire  House,  though  some  years 
younger  than  that  at  Wheeler  Street,  soon  became  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  ultimately  giving  its  name  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Its  origin  is  different  from  that  of  other  of  the  London 
meetings  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  developed  out  of  any 
gathering  of  Friends  in  a  private  house,  but  to  have  arisen 
somewhat  suddenly  through  the  force  of  circumstances. 

The  Great  Fire  of  1H66  had  deprived  Friends  for  a  time  of 
their  headquarters  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  and  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  procure  some  premises  in  which  temporarily  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  hold  a  meeting  for 
worship  for  the  e;^jected  congregation. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  the  great  mansion  of  the 
Cavendish  family  known  as  Devonshire  House  (which  had 
long  been  so  prominent  an  object  to  the  south  of  Moorfields), 
had  been  divided  into  several  messuages  or  tenements,  and 
a  portion  of  it  was  unoccupied.  Accordingly,  from  John 
Colville  and  William  Edwards  (who  held  the  property  from 
Christian,  Countess  Dowager  of  Devonshire,  and  William, 
Earl  of  Devonshire),  Friends  took  an  under-lease,  for  £70  a 
year,  of  certain  rooms  thus  enumerated  in  the  indenture  : — 

"  The  lobby,  the  great  parlour,  and  dining  room  lying 
next  the  said  lobby,  with  all  the  cellars  lying  under  the  said 
lobby,  and  half  of  the  arched  vault  or  cellar  lying  before  the 
garden  under  the  said  great  dining  room  and  parlour,  and 
three  chambers  lying  over  the  said  lobby  and  dining  room, 
and  over  the  three  said  chambers  one  large  garret  and  the 
evidence  room,  and  over  the  said  evidence  room  large 
leads." 

From  a  schedule  attached  to  the  indenture  we  learn  that 
the  building  presented  all  the  internal  aspects  of  an  old 
princely  residence.  The  turned  carved  pillars "  in  the 
lobby,  the  "  fair  carved  portals "  and  "  carved  chimney- 
piece  "  in  the  dining-room,  the  "  chambers  curiously  wains- 
cotted  with  carved  work,"  were  all  so  many  relics  of  its 
former  grandeur. 

Once  located  in  these  convenient  premises.  Friends  seem 
to  have  been  desirous  of  retaining  possession,  even  after 
regaining  the  Bull  and  Mouth.  Till  1678  meetings  were 
held  in  the  old  mansion,  when  need  was  pressingly  felt  for 
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increased  accommodation.  For  a  time  the  idea  of  procuring 
Crosby  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society  was  entertained, 
but  this  project  was,  after  due  inquiry,  abandoned. 

It  would  appear  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Devonshire 
House  property  were  now  letting  portions  of  the  estate  on 
building  leases,  and  Friends  took  the  opportunity  to  procure 
a  lease  of  the  ground  on  which  Devonshire  House  Meeting- 
house was  afterwards  built.  How  close  to  the  site  of  the 
rooms  previously  occupied  by  them  was  this  piece  of  land 
now  taken,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  was  evidently  not 
identical  in  position,  for  it  is  described  as  a  toft  or  tofts  con- 
taining walls,  sheds,  erections,  and  buildings,  being  part 
of  Devonshire  House  and  Grounds."  It  was  rented  from  one 
Dr.  Bearbone,  and  two  builders  were  at  once  engaged  to 
erect  a  meeting-house  at  a  cost  of  £630.  William  Mead  and 
Gilbert  Latey  were  the  Friends  concerned  on  behalf  of  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting  in  taking  the  necessary  care  on  this 
occasion. 

Upon  the  Devonshire  estate  arose  Devonshire  Square  and 
the  adjacent  streets  and  courts.  Eastward  from  Devonshire 
Square  (in  the  centre  of  which  originally  stood  a  pedestal 
surmounted  by  a  gilt  Mercury)  was  a  passage  leading  towards 
Gravel  Lane.  In  this  passage  was  a  flight  of  steps,  at  the 
top  of  which  was  a  noted  Anabaptist  meetmg-house.  To 
this  fact  we  now  particularly  allude,  inasmuch  as  Maitland 
the  historian,  and  Ogilby  the  topographer,  erroneously 
place  the  Quakers'  Meeting-house  in  that  position.  The 
latter  building  was,  however,  situated  in  Sandwich  or  Sandy's 
(since  Cavendish)  Court,  then,  as  now,  a  passage  leading 
into  Houndsditch.  Rearwards  it  abutted  on  the  stables 
of  the  Dolphin  Inn,  a  large  old-fashioned  rambling  place, 
(similar  to  the  Talbot  in  South wark),  opening  into  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  near  the  present  meeting-house  entrance. 

It  was  an  unobtrusive,  though  for  the  period  a  sufficiently 
commodious,  building  that  Friends  erected  on  the  site  above 
described.  Retired  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  it  could 
only  be  approached  from  Cavendish  Court,  the  original 
entrance  from  which  was  near  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  present  meeting-house,  opening  into  a  wide  lobby.  To 
the  right  of  this  lobby  was  the  large  room,  40  feet  b}^  40 
feet,  and  19  feet  in  height,  lighted  by  three  windows  upon 
the  court  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  western  side  was  a 
narrow  gallery,  and  there  was  a  fire-place  in  the  north-east 
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corner.  Over  this  room  was  another,  used  by  the  Two- Weeks 
and  other  disciplinary  meetings.  To  the  left  of  the  lobby 
mentioned  above,  were  two  rooms,  Avhich  with  the  lobby  itself 
could  on  special  occasions  be  added  to  the  larger  room  by  the 
removal  of  shutters  ;  and  over  these  were  rooms  for  the  tenant 
whom  Friends  had  found  it  needful  to  locate  on  their  pre- 
mises, and  two  or  three  attics  inhabited  by  poor  widows. 
These  rooms  cannot  all  have  been  constructed  in  accordance 
with  modern  ideas  of  comfort,  for  there  is  an  order  extant  for 
the  removal  of  one  Mary  Taylor  to  Wheeler  Street,  she  "  being 
desirous  of  having  a  room  with  a  chinniey  to  it." 

Cavendish  Court,  in  the  olden  time,  was  one  of  the  dark 
places  of  London,  and  Friends  found  it  needful  to  hang  out 
some  sort  of  light  in  the  winter  evenings.  In  1697  w^e  read 
in  the  minute-book  that  John  Cooper  has  offered  to  present 
the  meeting  with  a  lanthorn,  which  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  "it  is  desired  that  he  and  Isaac  Jennings"  (the  meeting- 
house tenant)  "  do  agree  together  where  it  is  proper  to  be 
placed,"  &c. 

Very  numerous  have  been  the  alterations,  improvements, 
and  repairs  in  Devonshire  House  Meeting-house  since  the  early 
times  of  which  Ave  have  been  speaking.  To  recount  the  de- 
tails of  these  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  ;  we  may, 
however,  briefly  allude  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  conspicuous 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  building. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ministers'  gallery  was  at  first  only 
occupied  by  men  Friends.  In  1706  we  read  of  the  erection 
of  ''a  standing  for  ministering  w^omen  Friends  in  time  of 
ministry." 

In  1741  extensive  alterations  were  effected.  The  meeting- 
house was  enlarged  by  throwing  open  an  adjoining  room. 
The  ministers'  gallery  was  removed  from  the  western  side  to 
its  present  position,  and  "  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  with 
backs  "  were  ordered  to  be  placed  all  round.  These  and  other 
improvements  cost  the  meeting  £570,  of  which  sum  we  see 
by  the  accounts  that  £2  7s.  4d.  was  spent  in  a  raising  sup- 
per, and  £7  in  breakfast-money  and  drink  for  the  workmen. 

In  1745  the  interior  of  the  meeting-house  wore  a  novel 
aspect.  It  was  made  use  of  by  the  militia  as  a  guard-room 
at  the  time  when  the  metropolis  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
alarm  by  the  advance  into  England  of  the  Young  Pretender 
and  his  forces.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Friends, 
to  whom  application  had  been  made  by  the  authorities.  The 
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Monthly  Meeting  gave  the  desired  permission,  "  desiring  that 
they  may  take  care  not  to  damage  the  house  or  anything 
therein."  Bat  the  soldiers  were  very  far  from  carrying  out 
Friends'  wishes,  and  considerable  expenditure  was  necessitated 
in  order  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  place  by  its  military 
occupants. 

In  1762  a  gallery  and  staircases  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£300.    These  were  taken  down  in  1797,  and  sold  for  £10  10s. 

In  1766,  when  the  lease,  which  had  been  once  or  twice 
renewed,  had  still  forty  years  to  run,  the  property  came 
into  chancery.  At  this  time  Thomas  Talwin,  an  ancestor 
of  the  late  Joseph  Talwin  Foster,  and  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  liberality,  bought  the  freehold  for  £700  and 
generously  presented  it  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  £300. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  was  desirous  of  building  more  suitable  accom- 
modation for  the  Yearly  Meeting,  hitherto  held  at  Grace- 
church  Street.  Whilst  engaged  in  searching  for  a  proper 
site,  the  Dolphin  Inn,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  with  its  yard  and 
stables,  was  offered  for  sale.  This  extensive  property  was 
purchased,  and  upon  the  ground  thus  obtained  were  built 
in  1789  the  two  large  meeting-houses  in  which  the*  annual 
gatherings  of  the  Society,  and  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
London  and  Middlesex  are  now  held.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  premises  of  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting  were 
adapted  to  face  the  courtyard  of  the  new  buildings,  and 
Cavendish  Court  entrance  closed.  Considerable  alterations 
and  improvements  have  also  been  made  during  the  present 
century.  The  purchase  at  various  dates  of  certain  houses  in 
Cavendish  Court,  Houndsditch,  and  Devonshire  Street,  with 
the  taking  on  lease  of  some  property  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
has  completed  the  extensive  and  important  premises  which, 
instead  of  being,  as  at  first,  simply  part  of  a  mansion,  now 
comprise  three  meeting-houses,  thirteen  dwelling-houses,  a 
Literary  Institute,  and  about  twenty  rooms  used  for  com- 
mittees and  other  Society  purposes. 

Boundaries  of  the  Monthly  Meetings. 

The  Monthly  Meeting,  whose  headquarters  were  first  at 
Wheeler  Street  and  afterwards  at  Devonshire  House,  com- 
prised an  extensive  district  within  its  limits.  At  first  the 
boundaries  were  not  defined  with  much  accuracy,  and  Friends 
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were  left  free  to  attend  the  service  of  such  meetings  as  were 
most  convenient  or  congenial  to  them.  But  as  the  Society 
gradually  settled  down  into  order  and  system,  a  definite  dis- 
trict was  mapped  out  within  which  each  Monthly  Meeting 
exercised  its  discipline  and  authority.  In  1673  a  boundary 
line  was  fixed  upon  between  Wheeler  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
and  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Monthly  Meeting;  but  in  1699  we 
find  the  first  detailed  account  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  its  entirety.  We  extract  the  following  from  the 
minute-book,  preserving  the  original  spelling  : — 

From  London  Bridge  all  y^  East  Side  of  Fish  Street  Hill 
and  Gratia  Street  and  Bishopsgate  Street  to  Bishopsgate  and 
without  y^  gate  on  both  sides  y^  way  to  Shoreditch  Steeple 
House  &  all  petty  france,  old  bedlam,  and  from  the  postern 
gate  by  petty  france  all  y^  East  Side  of  morefields.  Long 
ally,  Hoge  Land,  Holloway  Land  &  Hogdesdon  &  all 
part  about  annisseed  Cleare,  to  y^  new  Hospitall  all  Shorditch, 
Dolston,  Shackellwell,  hummerton,  Bednell  Green  &  oldford, 
&  from  ye  doge  roe  Stone  Bridge  on  the  North  Side  of 
whitechapell  road  to  London.  And  on  y^  South  Side  from  y® 
Dunghill  opposett  to  friends  burriall  Ground  at  whitechapell 
townsend  on  both  sides  of  y^  Road  to  whitechapell  steeple 
House  and  all  white  Chapell  so  down  taking  in  Church  Lane 
and  well  Close  on  The  west  Side  &  salt  pester  bank  East 
Smithfield,  Nightingall  Lane,  &  Rosemary  Lane,  so  up  the 
West  part  from  the  Hermitage  bridge  to  London  Bridge  by 
the  theams  side  &  both  Tower  Hills  &  ye  Minoriese,  &  within 
the  Walls  to  Bishopsgate  and  on  London  bridge  y^  East  Side 
of  the  Buildings  belongs  to  Devonsheir  House  monthly  meet- 
ing as  far  as  the  drawbridge  &  on  the  West  side  to  the 
city  monthly  meeting  within  y^  walls  to  y^  said  drawbridge,  on 
both  sides  London  bridge  beyound  the  drawBridge  belongs  to 
Southwark  monthly  meeting." 

Much  difficulty  was  found  in  inducing  all  Friends  to  fall  in 
with  these  arrangements.  Small  committees  had  frequently 
to  be  appointed  to  admonish  such  persons  as  being  resident 
within  Devonshire  House  boundaries  would  persist  in  attending 
Peel,  Ratcliff,  or  the  Bull  and  Mouth.  Ultimately  these 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  limits  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  remained  very  much  as  described  till  its  compara- 
tively recent  junction  with  other  London  meetings.  Of  the 
union  of  these  to  Devonshire  House  we  shall  have  hereafter  to 
speak  in  making  our  round  of  the  metropolis. 
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Numerical  Condition. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  very  considerable 
body  of  Friends  dwelt  within  the  compass  of  Devonshire 
House  Monthly  Meeting.  We  have  seen  how  at  the  com- 
mencement the  little  band  of  worshippers  could  manage 
to  collect  in  John  Oakley's  upper  room  ;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  new  meeting-house  in  Cavendish  Court,  only 
twenty  years  afterwards,  out  of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
Friends  considered  to  have  been  then  resident  in  London, 
probably  about  two  thousand  belonged  to  this  Monthly 
Meeting.*  In  1695  the  numbers  were  so  large  that  it  was 
proposed  to  divide  the  district  into  two  Monthly  Meetings. 
This  idea  was,  however,  abandoned,  and  probably  because  the 
most  influential  and  wealthiest  members  were  for  the  most 
part  dwellers  in  the  same  locality.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
populousness  of  the  meeting,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that  eight 
or  ten  Friends  were  usually  appointed  to  make  collections, 
who  divided  the  Monthly  Meeting  into  four  or  five  districts, 
and  reported  the  sums  separately  raised  in  each.  Although 
the  meeting  decreased  in  size  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  continued  for  many  years  much  larger  than  at  the  present 
day.  In  1734  there  were  333  subscribers  for  Barclay's 
Apology  in  the  meeting,  and  in  1755  we  find  that  there 
were  required  200  Yearly  Meeting  Epistles,"  so  that  each 
family  may  have  one." 

Daring  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Devonshire 
House  Meeting  was  very  large,  and  was  held  on  First-days 
in  the  Women's  Meeting-house  from  1806  to  1834.  In  the 
former  year  £500  was  spent  in  making  it  convenient  and 
comfortable  for  this  purpose.  In  the  latter  year  about  £500 
was  spent  in  altering  the  old  meeting-house  in  such  a  way 
that  200  more  members  could  be  seated  therein. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  regular  list  of  members  in 
this  meeting  before  1751,  when  the  '^Committee  on  Dis- 
orderly Walkers"  (hereafter  alluded  to  under  the  head  of 
Religious  and  Moral  Condition)  were  requested  to  produce 
one.  This  list  of  members  was  handed  in,  in  1753,  by  Thomas 
Talwin,  a  leading  member  of  and  great  benefactor  to  this,  as 
also  to  other  London  meetings. 

*  It  now  numbers,  though  united  with  all  the  former  Gracechurch 
Street  and  part  of  Peel,  only  600. 
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Persecutions. 

The  worshippers  at  Devonshire  House  had  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  persecution  inflicted  upon  Nonconformists  during 
the  age  of  intolerance,  although  apparently  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  their  brethren  at  Wheeler  Street.  Scarcely  had  they 
taken  possession  of  their  rooms  in  Devonshire  House,  in  166H, 
when  the  authorities  seized  it  in  the  King's  name,  padlocked 
the  door,  and  affixed  the  mark  of  the  broad  arrow  as  a  sign  of 
its  being  Government  property.*  No  guard,  however,  was  set 
to  maintain  the  seizure,  and  accordingly  Friends  quietly  re- 
moved the  padlock  and  continued  their  meeting.  But  these 
meetings,  especially  after  the  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1678,  were  frequently  interrupted  by  violence,  and  Friends 
turned  out  of  doors.  George  Whitehead,  John  Burnyeat, 
WiUiam  Simpson,  and  other  preachers,  were  often  arrested, 
and  occasionally  a  score  or  two  of  their  hearers  were  dragged 
off  with  them  to  Newgate.  To  be  allowed  to  hold  their 
meeting  in  the  adjacent  court,  or  street,  even  in  hard  frost, 
or  pelting  rain,  was  often  the  best  treatment  they  could  hope 
for.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  relenting  watchman  allowing 
them  to  bring  out  their  forms,  which  was  no  small  boon  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  protracted  meetings  of  the  period.  But 
too  frequently  this  open-air  worship  was  disturbed  by  the 
drum-beat  of  soldiery  as  they  rushed  up  with  swords  and 
staves,  and  cruelly  maltreated  the  unoffending  Quakers.  One 
instance  of  oppression  may  be  particularised  as  it  culminated 
in  the  martyrdom  of  the  sufferer. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  Second  Month,  1683,  that  the 
meeting  was  violently  broken  up  by  Lieutenant  Minchard 
and  a  band  of  soldiers.  These  laid  about  them  unmercifully, 
and  the  lieutenant  himself  struck  John  Sparsfield  so  violently 
on  the  head,  that  the  poor  man  went  home  ill,  and  died  in 
about  ten  days.  The  authorities  thought  it  only  decent  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  an  inquiry.  An  inquest  was  held,  but 
during  the  proceedings  the  guilty  lieutenant  sat  beside  the 
coroner.  The  witnesses  were  snubbed,  and  the  jury  brow- 
beaten, and  a  verdict  of  "  death  from  natural  causes"  was  finally 
recorded.  Thus  had  our  forefathers  to  contend,  not  only 
against  cruel  laws  harshly  administered,  but  even  against  the 
perversion  of  the  very  forms  of  justice  themselves. 


*  By  Conventicle  Act  buildings  where  these  were  held  became  forfeit 
to  the  Crown,  but  if  any  tenant  there,  then  a  fine  on  the  tenant. 
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But  not  only  whilst  actually  at  meeting  were  Friends  in 
danger  of  suffering  for  conscience'  sake.  There  sprang  into 
existence  through  the  provisions  of  the  Conventicle  Act  a  vile 
tribe  of  informers,  who  got  their  living  by  going  to  meetings, 
and  then  laying  informations  against  the  preachers  and 
prominent  attenders.  Many  a  worthy  tradesman  was  thus 
accused  in  his  absence,  heavily  fined,  and  only  made  aware  of 
the  circumstance  by  the  entry  into  his  premises  of  the  minions 
of  intolerance,  armed  with  a  warrant  of  distraint,  which 
they  speedily  proceeded  to  put  into  execution.  Numerous 
were  the  sufferers  through  this  iniquitous  system  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  now  under  notice, 
and  conspicuous  amongst  these  was  the  man  whose  name 
stands  foremost  on  the  list  of  Devonshire  House  worthies — 
George  Whitehead. 

Geoege  Whitehead  and  other  Worthies. 

That  ancient  and  honourable  elder,  George  Whitehead  " 
(for  fifty  years  a  member  of  Devonshire  House  Meeting), 
was  originally  from  the  north  of  England.  He  was  one  of 
the  sixty  preachers  raised  up  in  the  northern  coanties 
through  the  ministry  of  George  Fox,  who  from  thence  went 
forth  spreading  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  held  by 
Friends,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  As  we 
have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  Burrough  and  Howgill  came 
to  London, — G.  Whitehead's  field  of  service  was  at  first  mainly 
in  the  eastern  counties.  In  that  district  he  spent  his  youth 
and  early  manhood,  disputing  with  clergymen  or  ministers, 
convincing  multitudes,  raising  up  and  establishing  churches. 

It  is  said  his  occupation  in  early  life  was  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,  but  of  this  circumstance  no  definite  confirmation 
appears.  In  his  own  memoirs  it  is  mentioned  that,  about 
thirty,  he  settled  down  to  a  married  life,  taking  as  his 
partner  the  widow  Grenwel,  who  under  her  maiden  name  of 
Anne  Downer  had  been  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  London  Society.  They  now  kept  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Houndsditch,  the  back  windows  of  his  house  overlooking 
the  yard  of  the  Dolphin  Inn,  now  the  court-yard  of  the 
meeting-house.  His  dwelling  was  thrice  broken  into  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  and  property  taken  away  to  the  amount  of 
£14,  £26,  and  £33  respectively,  in  consequence  of  some 
informer's  having  given  evidence  of  his  preaching  at  meeting. 
To  such  losses  were  citizen  Quakers  of  that  day  subjected. 
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whilst  maintaining  their  numerous  poor,  and  subscribing 
liberally  for  the  service  of  truth,"  and  other  important 
matters.  After  seventeen  years  of  married  life,  his  wife,  who 
was  older  than  himself,  deceased.  He  remained  two  years  a 
widower,  and  then  took  Anne  Goddard,,  a  tradeswoman  of 
Whitechapel,  as  his  second  wife,  who  proved  to  him,  as  he  sa3^s, 
"  an  ingenious  and  careful  spouse." 

The  worthy  minister  whose  pecuniary  sufferings  we  have 
just  alluded  to  was  equally  familiar  with  other  forms  of 
oppression.  We  shall  have  to  mention  his  name  again  in 
connection  with  the  persecutions  at  other  meeting-houses.  So 
frequent  were  his  imprisonments,  that  he  took  the  precaution 
of  taking  his  nightcap  in  his  pocket  to  meeting,  to  prepare 
for  the  too  probable  contingency  of  having  to  spend  the  next 
night  in  Newgate  or  Bridewell. 

G.  W.  was  one  of  the  four  who  had  been  allowed  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Friends  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  Bill  of  1662,  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles,  was 
under  debate,  and  records  in  his  autobiography  (called  Chris- 
tian Progress)  what  there  occurred,  with  the  substance  of 
that  said  by  himself  and  his  companions,  adding,  ''as  we 
passed  out,  some  of  the  members  near  the  door  gently 
pulled  me  by  my  coat-sleeve.  I  turned  and  asked  them  what 
they  would  have  with  me  ?  They  said  nothing  hut  to  look  upon 
you,  1  being  but  a  young  man,  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age."  His  three  companions  Avere  also  young,  and  it  no 
doubt  raised  some  interest  to  see  such  youths  pleading  so 
simply  and  earnestly  the  cause  of  their  friends.  He  himself 
became  one  of  those  many  prisoners  confined  in  Newgate  by 
Sir  Richard  Brown,  and  mentions  in  the  above-named  work 
how  severe  were  the  sufferings  they  underwent  in  that  close 
and  pestilential  gaol,  where  two  of  those  that  had  stood  beside 
him  at  the  bar  of  the  House  soon  succumbed.  During  one  of 
his  examinations  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Sir  Richard  Brown  gave  a 
specimen,  whilst  sitting  on  the  bench,  of  his  insulting  vulgarity, 
for  one  of  the  prisoners  attempting  to  warn  the  court  against 
persecution,  Sir  Richard,  to  drown  his  speech,  imitated  in  a 
loud  voice  some  of  the  common  street-cries,  "  Any  kitchen 
stuff— bring  out  your  kitchen  stuff."  For  a  magistrate  thus 
to  act  in  his  judicial  capacity  was  strangely  indecorous. 

George  Whitehead  was  a  man  of  ready  speech,  and  seldom 
at  a  loss  for  an  answer  ;  thus,  when  the  same  Sir  Richard 
Brown,  in  one  of  his  mad  assaults  on  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
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undertook  to  imitate  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  preachers, 
calling  out,  "  The  devil  is  among  you  !  "  "  This  is  my  testi- 
mony," he  was  quickly  told,  "Then  it's  since  thou  came  here." — 

G.  W.'s  conduct  during  the  Great  Pestilence  proved  how 
ready  he  was  at  all  times  to  incur  any  danger  to  help  his 
friends.  When  it  commenced  he  was  absent  on  religious 
service  in  Surrey,  but  at  once  yielded  to  an  impression  of 
duty  to  go  to  London,  though  kind  friends,  anxious  for 
his  safety,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  There,  through- 
out the  height  of  the  disorder,  he  attended  meetings,  visited 
Friends  in  prison  and  their  own  houses,  and  in  all  that 
time  he  adds,  ''the  Lord  preserved  me  by  his  power,  through 
Faith,  from  that  infectious  Distemper."  The  Nonconformist 
preachers  generally  showed  great  courage  at  this  time,  when 
many  of  the  beneficed  clergy  had  deserted  their  posts.  And 
says  Maitland  ("History  of  London  "),  "if  ever  preaching 
had  a  better  effect  than  ordinary,  it  was  at  this  time,  for 
the  people  as  eagerly  catched  at  every  word  as  a  drowning 
man  at  a  twig." 

G.  Whitehead  was  one  of  the  principal  of  those  engaged  in 
pleading  with  Charles  IL  on  behalf  of  Friends  in  prison,  when 
success  so  crowned  their  efforts  as  to  obtain  that  royal  pardon 
issued  under  the  great  seal,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Devonshire  House,  where  those  of  other  deno- 
minations sometimes  come  to  see  how  John  Bunyan's  name 
had  been  allowed  by  Friends  to  be  included  in  the  same  order 
of  release.  G.  Whitehead  was  also  one  of  those  who  undertook 
to  travel  round  the  country  with  this  great  document  (eleven 
large  skins  of  parchment),  showing  it  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
several  counties,  and  so  obtaining  release  of  the  prisoners.* 

As  calmer  times  followed,  G.  Whitehead  became,  as  it  were, 
the  patriarch  of  Devonshire  House,  and,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
great  measure  to  that  prominent  position  amongst  Friends 
which  George  Fox  had  occupied  till  his  death  in  1690. 
G.  W.  was  the  chief  adviser  of  Friends  in  all  matters  touch- 
ing the  development  and  maintenance  of  their  liberties,  and 
frequently  appeared  before  his  sovereign  on  their  behalf 

This  Friend,  whilst  avoiding  any  expression  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Christian  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  had  naturally 
so  courteous  a  manner  and  such  a  felicitous  style  of  address, 
as  to  give  him  great  place  with  those  in  authority,  and  on 
several  occasions  both  Charles  IL,  and  his  successor,  James, 


*  This  labour  was  fortunately  lessened  by  seeing  the  sheriffs  of  some 
of  the  more  distant  counties  when  in  town. 
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showed  him  marked  favour,  when  on  not  a  few  occasions  he 
pleaded  before  them  the  cause  of  his  friends. 

In  the  presence  of  four  sovereigns  in  succession — Charles 
II.  James  11.  William  III.  and  George  I. — he  stood  forth  as 
the  undaunted  champion  of  religious  freedom  whenever  the 
course  of  legislation  seemed  to  threaten  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  brethren.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
polemical  writer,  bringing  forth  book  after  book  in  defence 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  against  Francis  Bugg  and  other 
apostates  or  adversaries  of  the  period.  In  1723  his  long 
and  laborious  career  came  to  a  close.  He  gently  passed 
away  in  his  87th  year,  having  been  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  for  threescore  years  and  ten.  His  mortal  remains 
were  interred  at  Bunhill  Fields.  A  forcible  testimony  con- 
cerning him  was  placed  upon  the  books  of  Devonshire 
House,  signed  by  forty  Friends.  G.  W.  had  been  much  con- 
cerned in  his  lifetime  for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  at  his 
death  he  left  sums  of  money  for  them  to  all  the  London 
Monthly  Meetings,  as  well  as  to  the  Friends'  Workhouse  and 
the  Box  Meeting. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  the  long  succession  of 
ministers  and  other  worthies  who,  since  George  Whitehead's 
days,  have  borne  their  faithful  testimony  and  accomplished 
their  day's  work  in  connection  with  Devonshire  House 
Monthly  Meeting,  especially  as  of  many  of  them  little  is  now 
known.  We  may,  however,  mention  as  prominent,  William 
Crouch,  Theodor  Eccleston,  Thomas  Story,  Richard  and 
Benjamin  Partridge,  Henry  Fowler,  Sarah  Beck,  Thomas 
Letchworth,  Daniel  Mildred,  and  Thomas  Bevan,  amongst 
the  ministers;  William  3Iead,  described  as  a  linendraper,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Ship,  in  Fenchurch  Street ;  John  Eccleston, 
Thomas  Talwin  ;  and  coming  to  our  own  times,  John  Thomas 
Barry,  John  Kitching,  and  Peter  Bedford,  as  worthy  labourers 
in  other  lines  of  service  ;  Michael  Yoakley,  William  'West  wood, 
William  Weston,  James  Yaston,  and  John  Row,  are  among 
the  benefactors  to  the  meeting,  whose  names  (with  some 
others)  still  survive  in  the  important  trusts  by  them  founded."^ 

Of  William  Crouch  and  Thomas  Story  interesting  bio- 
graphies have  been  published.    There  is  another  name  on  the 


*  For  complete  information  as  to  the  trust  property  of  Devonshire 
House  Monthly  Meetinfj,  see  the  work  on  that  subject,  published  by 
authority  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  1861. 
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list  we  have  given  which  seems  to  merit  more  than  a  passing 
notice — that  of  Theodor  Eccleston.  No  life  of  him  has  been 
published,  but  he  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  leading  minds 
of  the  Society.  Theodor  Eccleston  was  born  in  London  in 
1650  of  religious  parents,  of  the  description  then  known  as 
Seekers,  who  were  convinced  in  1659  of  the  principles  of 
Friends.  Theodor  began  to  speak  in  the  ministry  before  he 
was  twenty,  and  ultimately  became  an  earnest  and  leading 
member  of  the  Society  in  its  church  business,  as  well  as  a 
fervent  and  active  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  worked  hard 
for  the  release  of  the  captives  in  Algiers,  and  also  for  the 
relief  of  Friends  in  the  matter  of  tithes,  &c.  His  ministerial 
labours  were  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  he 
occasionally  travelled  to  a  distance ;  for  instance,  visiting 
Holland  and  Germany  in  1698.  He  wrote  live  or  six  trea- 
tises, and  was  of  great  assistance  to  William  Sewel  in  furnish- 
ing materials  for  the  "  History  of  Friends."  He  died  at 
Mortlake  in  1726,  and  was  buried  at  Wandsworth.  (His  son 
John  was  a  director  of  the  East  Lidia  Company.) 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Devon- 
shire House  in  connection  with  its  internal  economy  and 
discipline. 

Meetings  for  Worship. 

First,  as  regards  the  Meetings  for  Worship.  There  are, 
of  course,  no  changes  to  record  as  regards  the  manner  of 
holding  these.  Silent  waiting  upon  God,  as  the  basis  of  all 
true  worship,  was  the  practice  of  our  forefathers ;  and  when 
they  thus  waited  they  Avere  content  with  simple  accommo- 
dation. Upon  rude  forms  without  backs  sat  a  portion  of  the 
congregation,  whilst  the  remainder  filled  up  the  available 
standing  room.  Devonshire  House  was  popular  in  those  days, 
and  in  1688  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  had  to  advise  Friends 

not  to  throng  to  that  meeting  and  neglect  others." 

The  meetings  at  Devonshire  House  Avere  held  for  the  first 
twenty  years  amid  much  opposition  from  the  authorities,  and 
after  this  had  ceased  (at  the  accession  of  William  III.  in  1688) 
they  were  still  troubled  by  annoyances  from  the  populace. 
Two  Friends  were  placed  at  the  door  of  the  meeting-house 
in  1695,  and  soon  afterwards  this  guard  was  increased  to  four, 
they  being  appointed  (as  the  minute  says)  "to  keep  rude 
people  away  "  and  "  keep  down  rude  boys.''  The  same  plan 
was  adopted  at  Wheeler  Street.    In  1702  we  find  a  curious 
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complaint  made,  that  Friends  ''allow  their  children  to 
play  outside  during  meeting-time/'  and  two  Friends  were 
appointed  to  prevent  it.  During  the  same  year  (1702)  several 
private  meetings  were  held  at  Friends'  houses,  some  of  them  in 
the  night ;  but  these  were  soon  suppressed  by  Friends  as  dis- 
orderly. Henceforward,  with  the  exception  of  rather  frequent 
annoyances  from  the  preaching  of  persons  whose  conduct  and 
ministry  were  not  approved  of,  the  ^Meetings  for  Worship 
appear  to  have  been  kept  up  with  regularity  and  propriety 
from  the  cessation  of  persecution  to  the  present  time.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
that,  in  the  answers  to  the  Queries  in  1756,  report  is  made 
that  "  the  Advices  are  occasionally  read  in  the  3Ieetings  for 
Worship." 

In  the  times  of  holding  these  meetings  some  considerable 
change  is  apparent.  The  First-day  hours  for  worship  were 
in  the  year  1800  altered  to  10.30  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m.,  having 
previously  been  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  The  Morning  Meeting 
was  afterwards  altered  to  10  a.m.  and  more  recently  to 
11  a.m.,  when  the  Afternoon  Meeting  was  also  changed 
to  its  present  hour,  6  p.m.,  all  the  year.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eio'hteenth  century  an  additional  Evenino-  Meetino^ 
was  held  in  the  summer  months  at  6  p.m.,  which  appears 
to  have  been  intended,  not  for  members  of  Devonshire 
House  only,  but  as  a  general  gathering  of  any  London 
Friends  who  might  find  an  evening  meeting  desirable. 

The  week-day  meetings  were  at  first  afternoon  gather- 
ings, being  held  at  2  p.m.  on  Fifth-day  at  Devonshire  House 
and  on  Sixth- day  at  Wheeler  Street.  For  several  years 
they  were  held  as  late  as  4  p.m.  in  the  summer.  The  present 
day  and  hour  of  Devonshire  House  Week-day  Meeting  was 
first  adopted  in  1759. 

Meetings  for  Discipline. 

As  regards  the  Meetings  for  Discipline,  these  were  first 
established  at  Wheeler  Street,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Devonshire  House.  The  records  of  the  first  twenty-three 
years  are  unfortunately  missing,  no  minutes  being  extant  prior 
to  1689.  At  that  time  the  business  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
was  very  great ;  so  much  so,  that  adjournments  from  week 
to  week  were  necessary.  In  1689  twelve  Friends  were 
appointed,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
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to  act  in  the  intervals  of  Monthly  Meetings,  any  live  to  have 
the  power  of  a  Monthly  Meeting.  Amongst  the  first  twelve 
were  William  Mead,  William  Crouch,  Charles  Bathurst, 
Theodor  Eccleston,  and  William  Sherlow.  It  is  believed 
that  the  ^'  Interval  Friends,"  as  they  were  called,  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Overseers."  In  1691  two  Friends  were  engaged 
to  "attend  the  service"  of  the  meeting,  one  of  whom  was 
remunerated  with  £6  per  annum  and  all  marriage  fees  (the 
marriages  in  Devonshire  House  at  this  time  were  at  the  rate 
of  thirteen  per  annum) ;  the  other  with  £4  per  annum  and 
all  burial  fees. 

The  Women's  Monthly  Meeting  was  not  established  until 
1753,*  and  was  not  at  first  held  simultaneously  with  the 
Men's  Meeting.  But  four  years  prior  to  this,  in  1749, 
certain  women  Friends  were  invited  to  attend  the  Men's 
Meeting,  a  practice  which  was  then  spoken  of  as  the  revival 
of  an  ancient  custom,  and  it  lessens  our  surprise  at  this  late 
origin  of  the  Women's  Meeting  that  women  Friends  were 


*  Minute  of  Devonshire  Monthly  Meeting.  "  1753,  7th  mo.  4th.— 
This  meeting  taking  into  their  serious  consideration  several  minutes  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  wjiich  the  setting  up  or  keeping  up  of  Women's 
Meetings  for  discipline  is  strongly  enforced,  and  their  service  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  their  first  institution  clearly  asserted ;  and  having 
reason  to  hope  for  the  good  effects  proposed  therefrom,  by  our  religious 
exemplary  women  Friends  taking  upon  them  that  part  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  which  more  immediately  and  most  naturally  belongs 
to  them,  to  wit,  the  watching  over,  visiting,  and  admonisliing  such 
of  their  own  sex  who  walk  disorderly,  or  act  any  part  inconsistent  with 
our  holy  profession  ;  and  that  by  such  a  meeting  they  might  be  excited 
to  strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  their  several  and  respective  duties, 
in  particular  that  important  care  of  recommending  and  inculcating 
a  religious  education  among  the  youth,  as  well  as  to  administer  the 
necessary  relief  and  advice  to  poor  women,  of  whose  wants  and  circum- 
stances they  should  be  the  best  judges.  This  meeting,  therefore, 
concludes  that  a  Women's  Monthly  Meeting  for  discipline  shall  be 
established,  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  on  the  2nd  Fourth-day  in  the 
9th  month  next,  at  the  4th  hour,  afternoon,  being  the  time  when  the 
men's  adjourned  Monthly  Meeting  is  held,  and  so  to  continue  to  be  held 
every  succeeding  month  on  the  same  days  and  times.  And  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  women  Friends  a  diligent  attendance  of  the  same  and 
the  service  thereof,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  truth  it  may  be  farther  opened 
to  them,  and  that  they  would  invite  and  encourage  the  youth  of  their 
own  sex  to  attend  them  likewise^  who  by  that  means  may  be  diverted 
from  less  profitable  conversation,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
concern  which  subsists  in  the  Society  for  their  preservation  from  the 
vanities  of  a  corrupt  age,  and  their  establishment  in  that  which  alone  can 
make  them  truly  honorable  and  hajjpy." 
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largely  engaged  in  the  service  of  other  meetings,  in  the  service 
of  which  they  took  charge  of  much  which  now  comes  under 
the  care  of  the  Women^s  Monthly  Meetings. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  (from  1666  to  1783)  the 
Monthly  Meetings  were  held  in  the  afternoon,  mostly  at 
4  p.m.  In  1781  two  ministering  Friends  from  Ireland, 
Martha  Ridgway  and  Jane  ^Yatson,  expressed  their  concern 
that  they  should  be  held  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  ;  a  propo- 
sition to  which  Devonshire  House  Friends  declined  at  that 
time  to  accede.  But,  in  1783,  two  other  Friends  from 
Ireland,  Christiana  Hustler  and  Hannah  Wigham,  pressed 
a  similar  proposition  upon  the  3Ionthly  Electing,  and  in  the 
Tenth  Month  of  that  year  the  alteration  was  adopted. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  will  scarcely  need  information 
as  to  the  general  character  of  Monthly  Meeting  business.  In 
early  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  it  consisted  mainly  of  matters 
connected  with  removals  and  settlements,  records  of  births  and 
deaths,  inquiry  as  to  marriages,  care  of  the  poor,  trust  pro- 
perty, delinquency,  &c.  &c.  A  few  facts  of  interest  may 
be  mentioned  in  connection  wdth  some  of  these  points. 

Marriages. 

The  due  care  of  all  matters  relating  to  marriages  occupied 
much  time  and  attention.  Friends'  marriages  had  for  years  no 
distinct  legal  sanction,  and  especial  care  was  taken  that  there 
should  be  nothing  of  an  unworthy  or  clandestine  character 
about  them.  Several  instances  are  on  record  of  the  desii'ed 
permission  to  marry  being  refused  on  account  of  the  recom- 
mendatory certificates  not  being  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  individuals  applying.  We  find  one 
case  of  a  woman  being  advised  to  wait  because  her  husband, 
supposed  to  be  lost  at  sea,  had  only  been  absent  five  years. 
As  at  its  most  populous  period  there  were  almost  always  three 
or  four,  or  even  more,  marriages  pending,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  making  of  due  inquiries,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  these,  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  business. 

Nor  was  it  only  with  regard  to  preliminaries  that  care  was 
exercised.  We  find  on  the  minute-book  a  paper  from  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  dated  27th  of  Fourth  Month,  1715,  in  which 
complaint  is  made  that  some  Friends  in  marrying  have  spoken 
inaudibly,  and  advises  ''that  all  Friends  concerned  having 
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caution  therein  aforehand,  may  avoid  having  to  speak  twice, 
and  that  each  Monthly  Meeting,  when  they  observe  any 
defective  therein,  do  cause  such  to  speak  twice  at  the  times 
of  their  proposing  their  marriage,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  an  audible,  grave  method  of  speaking,  before  they  come  to 
the  time  of  their  marriage  meeting." 

Caee  of  THE  Poor. 

The  poor  were  evidently  numerous  from  the  first  amongst 
Friends  of  London,  and  especially  so  at  Devonshire  House. 
The  care  of  these  was  a  work  involving  much  labour.  Mem- 
bership was  not  defined,  and  as  early  as  1698  the  Monthly 
Meeting  complains  of  having  had  to  relieve  "  scandalous 
persons,"  and  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  whether  applicants 
for  relief  were  Friends  or  not.  The  relief  of  individuals 
in  various  ways  occupies  a  conspicuous  space  in  the  minute- 
books.  For  instance,  fresh  names  are  added  to  the  list 
of  those  whose  rents  are  to  be  paid  for  them ;  2s.  per  week 
voted  to  a  Friend  and  five  children  ;  a  shoemaker  is  out  of 
work,  and  "Friends  are  advised  to  let  him  have  their  shoes 
a  widow's  little  store  of  old  money  is  exchanged  for  new  coins 
of  full  value ;  "  Sarah  Downes  appearing  here  and  requesting 
stuff  to  buy  her  a  gown,  John  Simms  is  to  lay  out  10s.  for 
her "Ellinor  Cart,  a  small  maid,"  is  going  into  a  situation 
"  bare  of  cloathes,"  and  to  receive  no  wages  for  the  first  year, 
and  30s.  is  devoted  to  clothing  her  during  that  time.  Ellinor, 
by  the  way,  sadly  troubled  the  meeting  with  her  unapproved 
ministry  in  after  years,  till  it  was  decided  that  "  she  shall  be 
kept  out  if  not  quiet."  As  a  final  instance  of  the  class 
of  facts  we  have  just  alluded  to,  we  may  mention  an  under- 
taker's bill  passed  in  1700,  ^'  To  coffins  for  six  poore  Friends 
thirty  shillings. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  poor,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  trust  known  as  Michael  Yoakley's  Alms- 
houses was  at  first  offered  to  Devonshire  House  Monthly 
Meeting.  The  following  is  a  minute  dated  Tenth  Month 
13th,  1699:— 

John  Stoakes  and  John  Kent  brought  to  the  meeting  the 
charitable  offer  of  Michael  Yoakley  to  accommodate  nine 
indigent  persons.  Friends,  whom  this  meeting  shall  approve 
of,  for  several  convenient  rooms  for  them  to  enjoy  gratis, 
provided  they  be  qualified  as  a  paper  sent  to  this  meeting 
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directs ;  but  there  being  some  clauses  in  the  paper  Avhich 
seem  difficult  to  be  performed,  the  meeting  desires  J.  S.  and 
J.  K.  to  endeavour  to  get  him  to  ease  that  part,  and  to 
acquaint  him  of  the  meeting's  kind  resentment  of  his  charity 
bestowed  on  poor  Friends." 

The  appointment  to  speak  with  Michael  Yoakley  was 
continued  for  a  few  months,  and  then,  in  the  Third  Month, 
1700,  report  was  made  that  M.  Y.  says,  '^he  has  settled  the 
business  of  the  poor  to  his  content,  with  the  advice  of  Walter 
Miers."  Thus  the  affair  became,  what  of  course  it  has  ever 
since  remained,  a  separate  trusteeship,  unconnected  with  any 
particular  meeting  of  Friends.* 

Finance. 

The  collection  of  funds  for  the  poor,  and  for  various  other 
objects,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  history  of  Devonshire 
House  Monthly  Meeting.    What  with  contributions  to  the 
Six-W^eeks  Meeting  for  general  purposes,  the  sums  paid  for 
service  of  truth,"  the  Monthly  Meeting's  own  expenses,  and 
collections  for  "  the  powre  Pallatines,"  for  relief  of  sufferers 
by  fire  and  flood  (there  were  no  insurance  offices  then), 
and  ftirther  pecuniary  response  to  "  Royal  Briefs,"  Friends 
seem  always  from  the  first  to  have  been  subscribing  for  some 
charitable  object  or  other.    They  were  for  a  long  period  able 
to  do  so,  for  the  meeting  (as  a  whole)  was  by  no  means  a  poor 
one.    There  were  plenty  of  weavers  and  handicraftsmen  in  it 
whose  vicissitudes  caused  expense,  but  there  were  also  numerous 
thriving  tradesmen  and  merchants.    As  early  as  1707  we 
read  of  "  such  Friends  as  have  houses  in  the  country."  The 
subscriptions  of  the  period  also  attest  the  populousness  of  the 
meeting  and  its  outward  prosperity.    Thus,  in  1700,  a  ''general 
collection  for  the  service  of  truth"  being  required,  the  result  of 
it  was  thus  reported  :— 

Within  the  Walls   ...  ...  ...      £165  13  6 

Tower  Hill  and  Minories      ...  ...         73    9  6 

Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch,  and  Houndsditch  47  19  6 
Spitalfields  and  Artillery  Ground        ...         61    2  6 

£338    5  0 


*  For  some  further  allusion  to  Yoakley's  Almshouses,  see  the  ac- 
count of  Southwark  Meeting. 
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This  is  more  than  any  other  of  the  six  Monthly  Meetings 
collected,  but  as  it  was  a  special  subscription  to  free  the 
Six-Weeks  Meeting  from  debt,  must  not  be  taken  as  an 
average. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor  with  greater  eco- 
nomy and  efficiency,  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  at  this  time 
established  the  Friends'  Workhouse  at  Clerkenwell,  for  which 
the  following  subscription  was  raised  by  Devonshire  House, 
reported  as  follows  :  — 

Spitalfields,  &c....  ...  ...     £96    0  0 

Minories  ...  ...  ...       87    0  0 

Bishopsgate,  &c.  ...  ...      103    0  0 

Within  the  Walls  .  .  .  .      305    0  0 


£591    0  0 


The  poor  continued  to  increase  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whilst  many  of  the  more  affluent  members 
died  or  removed  away.  In  1714  the  Monthly  Meeting  speaks 
of  "many  ancient  and  wealthy  Friends  dead."  In  1722 
it  tells  "  of  the  late  calamity  which  hath  befallen  abundance 
of  Friends  in  and  about  the  city.'^  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  period  of  panic  resulting  from  the  bursting  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  other  disastrous  schemes.  Com- 
mercial distress  was  prolonged  for  some  time.  In  1730 
as  many  as  thirteen  names  of  insolvent  members  were  brought 
to  one  Monthly  Meeting  at  Devonshire  House. 

And  now  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  joined  to  the 
numerous  other  calls  upon  the  liberality  of  Friends,  became 
almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Again  and  again  did  the 
Monthly  Meeting  appeal  to  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  to  be 
relieved  as  to  its  quota  to  the  general  stock.  But  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  was  itself  getting  largely  into  debt,  and 
could  not  afford  to  reduce  its  income.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things  Devonshire  House  was  £328  in  debt  in 
1739,  and  this  debt,  notwithstanding  frequent  attempts  to 
reduce  it,  swelled  to  £530  in  1754.  \^ery  strenuous  efforts 
had  to  be  made  to  pay  off  this  encumbrance ;  the  Barnards, 
and  Hanburys,  and  Yanderwalds,  who  were  noAv  prominent 
members  of  the  meeting,  setting  a  good  example  by  their 
liberality.  But  still  we  hear  of  poor  increasing,  and  subscrip- 
tions dying  out,  until  the  ejectment  of  disorderly  characters  a 
few  years  afterwards,  and  a  more  exact  definition  of  mem- 
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bership,  with  other  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
meeting,  reduced  the  expenditure  within  more  manageable 
compass.^ 

Out  of  the  care  of  the  poor  arose  those  vexed  questions  of 
residence  and  settlement  which,  during  last  century  were 
frequently  leading  to  long  correspondences  and  frequent 
appeals  to  superior  meetings.  The  ^Monthly  Meeting  in  1709, 
having  had  judgment  given  against  it  in  one  of  these  cases, 
records  its  dissatisfaction,  but  "  for  peace  and  quietness  sake 
we  doe  agree  to  sitt  down  sufferers.^'  Similar  expressions  are 
made  use  of  on  other  occasions. 

Removals. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  specimen  of  an  early 
certificate  of  removal  issued  in  the  year  1697,  and  addressed 
to  Westminster  Monthly  Electing  : — 

"  Dear  ffrds, — Whereas  Phillip  Harman  (who  now  dwell- 
eth  in  yo^^  quarter)  has  desired  of  us  a  certificate  to  yo^ 
meeting,  but  he  whilest  here  living  privately  and  working 


*  Several  of  the  trusts  from  the  income  of  which  Devonshire  House 
now  derives  an  income  of  ^700  a  year,  date  from  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  (the  period  when  the  pressure  of  the  poor 
was  so  much  feh)  ;  they  inchide  vahiable  bequests,  such  as  Margaret 
Bell's  and  Thomas  Tah\'in's  (see  Devonshire  House  Trust  Property  Book). 
Most  of  the  donors  express  a  desire  that  the  principal  of  their  legacies 
should  be  invested,  and  only  the  annual  income  be  used.  A  former 
generation  had  neglected  this  practice,  using  too  often  the  principal  to 
meet  present  emergencies.  One  donor,  Robert  Plumpsted,  leaves  £100, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  interest  is  to  be  entered  in  the  collection  book 
as  his  annual  subscription  for  ever.  In  1735,  William  Weston,  late 
of  Hertford,  but  formerly  of  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting,  left  all 
his  estates  for  its  benefit,  to  be  apphed  to  the  education,  the  apprenticing 
and  setting  up  in  trade,  "  so  many  boys,  sons  of  poor  Friends  belonging  to 
this  meeting,  as  the  yearly  rents  of  all  the  estates  and  the  interests  of 
all  the  monies  would  admit."  Then  follows  a  Hmit  as  to  what  sums 
are  to  be  paid  in  each  case.  Unfortunately,  through  an  informality  in 
the  will,  its  validity  was  contested  by  the  heir  at  law,  in  whose  favour, 
after  some  years  of  htigation,  it  was  settled  that  he  was  entitled  to  all 
the  freeholds,  leaving  only  the  copyholds  and  the  personal  property, 
to  found  the  trusts.  These  last,  prudently  managed,  have  become  very 
serviceable  to  the  meeting.  James  Vaston,  one  of  the  trustees,  increased 
the  fund  by  a  gift  of  £1,000  in  1770,  and  in  1829,  through  a  bequest 
by  John  Row,  of  .£3,000  4  per  cent.  Bank  Annuities,  a  charity  of  a 
similar  character  to  WilHam  Weston's  was  added  for  girls,  agreeably  to 
the  clauses  of  his  will. 
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in  his  Chamber  for  the  most  part,  Avas  scarce  known  to  any  of 
us ;  but  upon  enquiry  Avhere  he  lodged  they  report  that 
he  was  diligent  in  his  buisiness,  and  was  observed  by  them  to 
spend  no  time  out  of  his  buisiness  but  in  going  to  meetings 
when  he  had  an  oppertunity,  wee  cannot  say  much  of  him, 
(save  that  when  before  us  he  appeared  in  a  tender  broken 
frame  of  spirit)  but  must  refferr  him  to  you  for  a  furth^  satisfac- 
tion of  himself  whose  conversation  whilest  with  you  may  certifie 
for  him. 

from  ye  mo.  meetinge  held  ^  adjournment  at  devons-  house." 

The  Quarterly  Monthly  Meeting. 

There  was  an  institution  connected  with  the  Monthly 
Meetings  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  requires  some  notice.  We  refer  to  what  were  called 
the  Quarterly  Monthly  Meetings.  At  one  Monthly  Meeting 
in  each  quarter  all  business,  except  that  connected  with  mar- 
riages and  other  urgent  affairs,  was  postponed,  and  a  special 
character  given  to  the  proceedings.  What  took  place  at  these 
times  is  thus  described  in  the  Monthly  Meeting's  answers  to 
the  Queries  in  the  First  Month,  1707  : — ''We  doe  Continue 
a  Generall  Monthly  Meeting  once  in  three  months,  to  which 
are  invited  our  young  friends  and  friends'  children  and  ser-. 
vants,  among  whom  are  sometimes  abstracts  of  some  season- 
able exhortations  Read,  where  also  they  have  oppertunity  of 
much  Good  and  suteable  advice  given  for  their  Edification  and 
encouragement  in  the  blessed  truth." 

This  meeting  was  established  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  twice  revived,  viz.  in  1723  and  1740.  At  this 
latter  date  a  part  of  the  time  was  set  apart  for  worship.  In 
1757,  it  became  entirely  a  meeting  for  worship,  specially  for 
youths,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the 
Youths'  Meeting  afterwards  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

Religious  and  Moral  Condition. 

As  regards  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  its  members, 
Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  same  phases  of  primitive  zeal,  declension  and 
revival,  which  have  been  the  experience  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  a  whole.     Composed  at  first  almost  exclusively 
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of  convinced  and  convicted  souls,  whose  ardour  had  been 
intensified  by  persecution,  the  Church  at  Devonshire  House 
manifested  all  the  signs  of  vitality.  But  by  degrees  the  luke- 
warm, the  unconcerned,  and  even  the  immoral  and  irreligious 
began  to  make  their  presence  known  and  felt.  These  were 
faithfully  laboured  with,  and  often  restored.  A  Paper  of 
Condemnation  "  was  usually  required  from  the  penitent  in- 
dividual. This  document,  in  which  the  faults  complained  of 
were  duly  set  forth  and  acknowledged,  was  then  publicly  read, 
and  the  repentant  transgressor  was  thus  retained. 

If  an  individual  was  contumacious,  and  refused  to  appear 
before  the  Monthly  Meeting,  or  persisted  in  evil  courses,  then, 
after  due  inquiry,  a  testimony  was  issued,  condemning  the 
misconduct  of  the  said  individual.  But  even  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  always  tantamount  to  a  modern  testi- 
mony of  disownment.  For  specimens  of  the  early  documents 
above  alluded  to,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

The  following  extracts  from  answers  to  the  Queries  sent  up 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  First  Month,  1707,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  meeting  at  that  date  : — 

''The  sence  of  this  meeting  is  that  Truth  doth  really 
Prosper,  for  although  many  Friends  have  of  late  been  removed 
by  Death,  yett  meetings  are  large,  &  there  appeares  an 
encrease  of  Love  to  truth  in  many  sober  people,  &  an  open- 
ness upon  their  spiritts,  by  their  frequenting  meetings,  and 
serious  attention  therein. 

''  And  'tis  hoped  a  \\o\y  zeal  and  faithfulness  doe  continue 
and  encrease  among  friends  &  true  spirituall  exercise  in  meet- 
ings, and  many  are  concerned  to  attend  ye  services  of 
monthly  meetings.  And  friends  Generally  in  this  monthly 
meeting  are  in  Love  unitie  and  peace  one  with  another. 

''  And  care  is  taken  for  the  Good  Education  of  Children  and 
publike  advice  often  given  for  their  preservation  in  the  way  of 
Truth.  And  divers  Schools  taught  by  friends  are  within  this 
Quarter — and  hearty  Labour  and  Endeavours  are  used  for  the 
puting  in  practise  of  yearely  meeting's  advice  and  that  the 
Testimony  of  Truth  be  kept  up  which  is  not  without  some 
good  effect."* 

*  Perhaps  no  department  of  discipline  had  become  more  familiar  to 
the  attenders  of  Monthly  Meetings  in  our  day  than  the  periodic  answers 
returned  every  quarter  by  them  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  yet  the 
practice  in  all  its  completeness  had  not  existed  until  after  the  first 
century  of  the  Society's  existence  had  passed.    Previously  to  1755, 
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Soon  after  the  last  of  the  ancient  founders  of  Quaker- 
ism had  passed  away  in  the  person  of  George  White- 
head (who  died  in  1722),  signs  of  great  declension  began 
to  manifest  themselves.  In  1729  ''too  great  liberty" 
and  coldness  of  zeal "  are  complained  of  In  1741 
"declension  and  remissness"  increase  and  continue.  In  1748 
"  diverse  evils  to  the  dishonour  of  truth,  and  our  holy  pro- 
fession" are  reported.  By  this  time  the  Church  had  found 
itself  encumbered  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  nominal  pro- 
fessors whose  conduct  was  a  constant  reproach. 

The  discipline  had  become  almost  a  dead  letter ;  "  many 
such  offenders  for  several  years  have  passed  uncensured,  and 
without  notice,"  reports  the  Monthly  Meeting.  But  there 
were  still  faithful  ones  who  mourned  over  these  things,  and 
in  1751  it  was  resolved  "  to  purify  the  camp,"  and  revive  the 
discipline. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  "  a  list  of  disorderly 
walkers,"  and  afterwards  continued  to  deal  with  the  delin- 
quents ;  for  tiventy-one  years  the  Monthly  Meeting  was 
resolutely  engaged  in  reclaiming  or  disowning  its  unworthy 
members.  The  committee  was  reinforced  from  time  to  time, 
and  occasionally  subdivided,  to  deal  with  various  classes  of 
offences.  A  similar  movement  to  that  described  was  at  this 
time  being  effected  throughout  the  Society.  To  aid  in  this 
work,  a  large  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  w^ere  engaged  in 
travelling  through  the  land,  and  encouraging  the  subordinate 
meetings  to  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  carrying  out  the  great 
work  of  the  revival  of  the  discipline.  William  Dill  worth, 
Samuel  Fothergill,  and  other  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Committee,  visited  London  in  17<t1,  and  encouraged  the  work 


Queries  had  been  regularly  answered  by  Monthly  to  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, but  only  once  a  year,  when  it  was  called  preparing  a  paper 
to  enable  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  answer  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Questions,  This  paper  was  not  drawn  up  in  the  meeting  itself,  but  was 
submitted  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  approval  by  a  small  committee  it 
had  previously  appointed  to  prepare  such  answers.  Thus  the  practice 
of  answering  Queries  in  the  meeting  itself  was  not  known  before  about 
1755.  The  earliest  notice  of  Queries  at  all,  as  answered  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Devonshire  House,  occurs  1706-7,  when  the  Society  had  been 
more  than  fifty  years  in  existence — a  time  when  (having  passed  out  of  its 
first  stage,  during  which  the  sifting  test  of  persecution  had  kept  a  check 
on  its  members)  it  was  now  feeling  the  necessity  of  increased  care 
in  discipline.  There  is  reason  to  think  that,  previously  to  1707,  verbal 
information  as  to  the  state  of  meetings  had  been  given. 
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which  was  going  forward,  and  also  left  a  paper  of  advice. 
The  Devonshire  House  Committee  on  Disorderly  Walkers 
laboured  on  till  1772,  when  they  reported  that  "  all  had  been 
dealt  with  except  two  who  can't  be  found.'^ 

The  period  of  defined  membership  and  settled  discipline 
had  now  commenced.  The  meeting  was  still  a  large  one,  and 
remained  so  for  many  years,  until  the  great  increase  in  the 
practice  of  surburban  residence  transferred  many  of  its  members 
to  other  meetings.  Meanwhile,  its  history  has  been  of  so 
regular  and  ordinary  a  character  as  to  present  nothing  re- 
quiring special  notice. 

Its  former  needs  attracted,  as  before  shown,  assistance 
from  its  wealthier  members,  whose  legacies  carefully  in- 
vested, and  the  incomes  judiciously  applied,  have  put  the 
meeting  into  possession  of  a  larger  income  from  funded 
property  than  any  of  the  other  London  meetings,  a  circum- 
stance which,  no  doubt,  has  had  its  influence  in  retaining 
residents  of  a  certain  class  within  its  compass.  Yet  the 
general  members  became  much  reduced  in  number,  and  in 
1850  a  fusion  with  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
took  place,  whereby  a  large  accession  of  numbers  was  gained 
through  its  comprehending  the  district  of  Stoke  Newington, 
where  so  many  Friends  reside.  Still  more  recently,  in  1860, 
on  the  dissolution  of  Peel  as  a  Monthly  Meeting,  Devonshire 
House  received  an  accession,  from  Peel  Meeting-house  being 
added,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  district  of  that 
Monthly  Meeting,  comprising  all  not  taken  over  by  West- 
minster. 

Devonshire  House  has  had  on  the  lists  of  its  members  names 
of  those  who  were  the  means  of  much  good  in  their  day,  some 
of  which  have  been  previously  mentioned.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  within  its  compass  William  Allen  was  born,  his 
parents  being  residents  in  Spitalfields.  John  Row,  who  was 
a  silk  manufacturer  there,  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  cha- 
racter and  benevolence ;  and  his  successor  in  the  business  — 
Peter  Bedford — is  now  known,  even  to  the  general  public, 
as  the  "  Spitalfields  philanthropist."  (See  Memoir  by  W. 
Tallack.) 
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APPENDIX. 

We  insert  here  {extracted  from  the  Devonshire  House  Records)  specimens  of  the 
Testimonies  of  Denial  and  Papers  of  Condemnation  issued  in  early  times. 

Testimonies    of  Denial. 

I. 

Whereas  one  Elizabeth  Nicholls,  a  person  seeming  to  be  of  us,  the 
people  called  Quakers,  having  been  complained  of  as  one  of  a  scan- 
dalous conversation,  who,  under  pretence  of  having  visions  and  hearing 
voices  that  speak  locally  to  her,  has  presumed  through  dreams  and 
imaginations  to  charge  divers  notorious  forgeries,  falsehoods,  and 
reproaches  upon  several  honest  people, — we  thought  ourselves  con- 
cerned for  truth's  sake  to  take  an  inspection  into  these  matters  alleged 
against  her  ;  and  having  fully  heard  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  face 
to  face,  at  sundry  meetings  where  they  did  appear  on  that  occasion,  it 
was  clearly  evidenced  unto  us  to  our  general  satisfaction,  that  the  said 
Elizabeth  Nicholls  hath  acted  extremely  injurious  towards  the  said 
Friends,  and  that  she  is  possessed  with  a  dark,  dreaming,  and  unclean 
spirit,  which  has  influenced  her  (without  any  just  cause)  very  foully  to 
defame  divers  innocent  people  ;  but  by  a  faithful  testimony  of  ancient 
Friends  from  the  country  where  she  pretends  some  of  these  matters 
she  charges  were  transacted,  is  clearly  detected  of  her  notorious 
falsehoods. 

And  we  who  were  present  at  the  hearing  of  them,  do  conclude,  having 
a  true  sense  of  it,  that  she  hath  been  led  both  to  l^elieve  and  tell  lies 
by  that  spirit  of  delusion  and  imagination,  which  also  works  in  her,  to 
report  by  fire  and  sword  the  destruction  of  this  nation,  which  false 
prediction  of  hers  we  do  reject,  knowing  that  the  Lord  makes  use  of 
no  such  unsanctified  vessels  for  his  use  :  all  the  Lord's  vessels  are  holy, 
and  holiness  is  written  upon  them.  Besides,  we  daily  experience  the 
Lord  gracious  and  merciful,  having  showed  great  compassion  and  favour 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  by  disappointing  the  wicked  devices  of 
those  that  imagine  mischief  against  it,  and  blessing  it  with  plenty  and 
preservation  equal  with,  if  not  above,  all  lands,  still  crowning  the  years 
with  his  goodness,  and  sparing  the  nation  and  people  for  the  sake  of 
the  righteous  therein. 

Now,  therefore,  we  do  certify,  any  who  may  anyways  have  heard  of 
the  evil  conversation  and  practice  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Nicholls,  that 
we  have  no  fellowship  with  her,  nor  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness 
she  is  found  in  ;  but  do  testify  against  her  deeds,  for  they  are  evil ; 
nor  can  she  be  in  unity  with  us,  or  accepted  into  the  communion  of 
God's  people,  until  she  has  unfeignedly  repented  of  the  great  wickedness 
she  is  so  manifestly  found  guilty  of,  and  condemn  the  lying  spirit  that 
has  seduced  her,  which,  that  she  may  come  to  a  sight  and  sense  of  and 
turn  to  the  Lord  and  be  cleansed  from  her  gross  iniquities,  is  w^hat  we 
desire,  and  that  she  may  seek  for  pardon  and  forgiveness  from  the 
Lord,  for  there  is  mercy  with  him,  that  He  may  be  feared. 

Given  forth  at  our  adjourned  Monthly  Meeting  at  Devonshire 
House,  the  9th  of  the  Eleventh  Month,  1694. 
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II. 

AVhereas  sometimes  (to  our  grief)  we  are  brought  under  a  necessity 
to  bear  our  testimony  after  this  manner  against  disorderly  and  wicked 
persons,  who,  having  had  some  conversation  amongst  us,  and  pretended 
by  an  outside  show  and  profession  to  be  of  us,  and  thereby  have  been 
reckoned  and  accounted  by  their  neighbours  and  others  to  be  of  our 
Society  and  fellowship  ;  but  aft-er  a  space,  such  pretenders  have 
discovered  and  made  themselves  manifest  by  their  irregular  and 
unwarrantable  practices  to  be  none  of  us,  they  being  beguiled  and 
governed  by  the  lusts  and  corruptions  of  their  own  evil  hearts. 

And  now  the  aforesaid  necessity  is  renewed  by  the  treachery  and 
falsehood  of  James  Sargent,  a  tailor  by  trade,  whose  place  of  abode 
hath  been  for  some  years  ]3ast  in  Moorfields,  in  Three  Xeedle  Alley. 

He  is  a  tall,  thin  man,  his  face  thin  and  pale,  his  nose  something 
long,  he  doth  or  did  wear  his  own  hair  straight  and  lank,  and  is  thick 
of  hearing.  He  pretended  himself  to  be  robbed  at  the  latter  end  of 
last  summer,  of  a  pretty  considerable  siun  of  money,  upon  Gadshill,  in 
Kent ;  but  upon  inquiry  and  examination  he  could  not  stand  by  it,  nor 
make  it  appear  ;  and  since  that  in  a  disorderly  manner  he  hath  unduly 
forsaken  his  lodging,  being  in  arrears  for  rent,  and  conveyed  away 
sundry  garments,  broad  cloth,  and  other  tilings,  which  were  delivered 
him  to  make  up,  and  being  found  out  at  his  new  lodging  in  Katherine 
Cage  Court,  in  Golden  Lane,  he  ^vithdrew  from  thence  also,  and  con- 
veyed from  thence  much  of  the  aforesaid  goods. 

Wherefore  that  others  may  not  be  deluded  or  deceived  by  him, 
under  the  cloak  of  being  a  Quaker,  this  is  given  forth,  that,  his  person 
being  described,  he  may  be  known,  detected,  and  prevented  from  doing 
further  prejudice  or  injury  to  any  one  whatsoever. 

Given  forth  from  the  Monthlv  Meeting  at  Devonshire  House,  2nd 
of  the  Third  Month,  1698.  J  

A  Paper  of  Coxdemxatiox. 
The  7th  of  TweKth  Month,  1691.— This  may  satisfy  all  Friends  and 
others  whom  it  may  concern,  that  whereas  I,  Joseph  Inman,  and  Sarah 
my  wife,  did  some  years  past,  contrary  to  the  good  order  amongst 
Friends,  take  each  other  in  the  market-place  in  the  town  of  Colchester, 
before  several  witnesses,  so  that  we  then  and  there  became  man  and 
wife  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  are  really  married  in  our  own  consciences 
and  atfections,  and  shall  stand  unto  the  same  until  that  Almighty  God 
shall  by  death  part  us  ;  yet,  however,  I  have  been  much  concerned  for 
this  indecent  and  rash  proceeding  on  our  parts,  it  being  not  according  to 
the  good  order  amongst  Friends,  nor  yet  becoming  truth,  we  being  at 
that  time  overcome  and  captivated  by  the  evil  spiiit,  and  so  went 
according  to  our  own  fancies,  and  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  since 
hath  told  us  better  things,  so  that  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  in  that  point 
I  have  grieved  the  good  spirit  of  God  and  light  in  my  own  conscience, 
and  also  many  good  Friends  which  do  T^ish  for  the  good  of  all  God's 
people,  for  which  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  myself,  and  have 
often  sighed  and  moaned  alone,  and  have  felt  the  terror  of  the  Lord  on 
me  that  I  should  be  so  led  away  ;  and  my  wife  hath  been  often  con- 
cerned for  the  same,  and  doth  join  herself  with,  me  in  this  testimony. 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  both  set  our  hands  this  7th  dav  of  the 
Twelfth  Month,  1691. 

Joseph  Ixman.     Sarah  Inman. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PEEL   MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Including  the  Meetings  at  Peel  Court  and  Sarah  Sawyer's,  and  the  First 
Stoke  Newington  Meeting. 

The  Peel  Meeting-house. 

In  the  heart  of  the  densely-populated  district  of  Clerkeii- 
well  stands  the  Peel  Meeting-house.  Its  vicinity  is  distin- 
guished by  many  objects  of  historic  interest — amongst  others, 
the  venerable  gate  of  the  monastery  of  the  Monks  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  the  pleasant  gardens  of  the  Charterhouse,  the 
ancient  Norman  church  of  St.  Bartholomow  the  Great,  the 
now  transformed,  but  for  ever  martyr-hallowed,  Smithfield, 
and  not  unworthy  to  be  named  with  these,  in  the  estimation 
of  any  earnest  Friend  who  truly  knows  and  reveres  the 
endurance  and  devotion  of  his  forefathers,  is  the  simple  edifice 
in  St.  John's  Street,  vvhere  our  meetings  have  been  kept  up 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

A  large  tract  of  land  in  this  locality  once  formed  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
having  been  received  by  them  from  the  Crown  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monastery.  The  estate  of  the  Knights  afterwards 
became  parcelled  out  amongst  various  proprietors,  and  in 
1670  we  find  the  site  of  our  meeting-house  and  the  buildings 
then  existent  upon  it  described  in  a  title-deed  as  ^^all  that 
messuage  and  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  called  the 
Baker's  Peel,  situate  in  or  near  St.  John  Street,  &Cc,  and  now 
in  the  tenure  of  John  Elson.'' 

John  Elson,  over  whose  head  the  estate  was  conveyed  by 
the  above-named  title-deed  by  the  Buggins  family  to  Elizabeth 
Plesaunce,  had  long,  occupied  the  premises  described.  He 
was  one  of  those  "  of  whom,"  William  Crouch  says,  having 
opened  their  hearts  to  receive  the  word  of  life,  they  opened 
their  doors  for  meetings  in  their  homes."  He  was  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  and  about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  in  this  his 
workshop  permitted  the  little  flock  of  convinced  "  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  assemble  for  worship.    As  early  as  1656 
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Friends  began  to  meet  in  that  carpenter's  yard,  and  ever 
since  upon  that  spot  have  they  maintained,  often  in  the  face 
of  bitter  persecution,  the  meeting  whose  subsequent  history 
we  purpose  narrating  in  the  present  chapter. 

The  meeting  grew  and  flourished,  and  Friends  were  soon 
desirous  of  expending  money  in  some  needed  improve- 
ments. They  accordingly  took  a  lease  of  the  premises 
themselves,  retaining  John  Elson  as  their  under-tenant,  at  a 
rent  of  £10  per  annum.  At  a  later  date,  in  1692,  Friends 
purchased  the  freehold  for  £450  from  the  Elizabeth  Plesaunce 
previously  mentioned. 

Having  now  become  the  proprietors  of  the  estate.  Friends 
laid  out  £.260  in  rendering  the  premises  more  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Church ;  still,  however,  permitting  the 
carpentering  business  to  be  carried  on  in  the  room,  shop, 
and  stall  belonging  to  the  house. 

John  Elson,  of  whom  we  shall  have  again  to  speak,  died  in 
1701,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  the  "  adjacent  yard  and 
tenement"  were  then  let  to  John  Stodder,  another  carpenter 
and  Friend,  for  £6  10s.  per  annum.  Mary,  the  widow  of 
John  Elson,  occupied  a  part  of  the  building  till  her  death, 
and  one  or  two  poor  widows  were  also  accommodated  there. 

Of  this  first  meeting-house  at  Peel  we  have  no  description 
extant,  but  may  conclude  it  retained  much  of  the  original 
shed  character,  notwithstanding  the  £260  Friends  had  spent 
upon  it. 

By  a  minute  of  Peel  Monthly  Meeting,  dated  the  30th  of 
Eighth  Month,  1706,  we  learn  that  Mary  Elson  reports 
that  some  women  Friends  are  much  straitened  for  a  con- 
veniency  in  standing  when  they  have  something  to  declare, 
&c."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  a  proper 
conveniency  for  that  service  by  altering  the  gallery  or 
otherwise.  At  the  following  Monthly  Meeting  report  is 
made  that  the  said  conveniency  has  been  contrived  for 
women  Friends  to  stand  on  when  they  have  something  on 
their  minds  to  declare  to  Friends." 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  arrangements  for  ministers 
in  early  times  was  not  the  same  as  in  our  day,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  minute  of  the  Two-\Yeeks 
Meeting  received  at  Peel  not  long  after  the  last-mentioned 
date  : — 

There  being  an  inconvenience  from  the  public  women's 
seats  being  placed  under  the  men's  gallery,  their  backs 
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being  towards  the  men,  so  that  a  man  and  a  woman  sometimes 
stand  up  together  to  speak,  which  to  some  is  a  cause  of 
offence,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  recommended  to  the 
several  monthly  meetings  to  take  care  better  to  accommodate 
the  women's  seats  for  the  future." 

But  however  simple  may  have  been  the  arrangements  of  this , 
primitive  meeting-house,  within  its  walls  a  flourishing  and 
increasing  Church  was  established,  and  on  account  of  the 
great  resort  of  sober  people  thither,"  £100  was  spent  in 
considerably  enlarging  it  in  1708.  So  much  was  the  carpen- 
tering department  encroached  upon  by  this  alteration,  that 
John  Stodder  the  tenant's  rent  had  to  be  abated.  The 
minute  in  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  books  of  this  date  states 
that  Peel  ''is  an  old  patched  building;"  public  Friends' 
gallery  Avas  to  be  removed  to  the  south-east  side ;  the  late 
Mary  Elson's  kitchen  to  be  thrown  into  the  meeting-house, 
and  room  over  it  to  be  made  into  a  gallery.  This  meeting-house 
now  possessed  a  gallery,  which  was  occupied  by  the  inmates  of 
the  neighbouring  Friends'  School  and  Workhouse  (established 
at  Clerkenwell).  In  1713  we  find  the  authorities  of  that 
institution  applying  for  a  key  to  the  gallery,  in  order  thai 
strangers  might  not  enter  it  before  their  arrival.  But  the 
Monthly  Meeting  thought  it  best  to  advise  them  to  come 
"  softly  and  early.^^ 

In  1721  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the  edifice 
which  by  adaptation  and  enlargement  had  hitherto  been  made 
to  suflfice,  and  erect  a  more  substantial  building  in  its  place. 
The  Six- Weeks  Meeting  was  appealed  to,  and  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  Peel  Friends  were  pronounced  to  be 
"  savoury,"  and  £300  voted  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
project.  A  small  additional  piece  of  ground  was  purchased 
for  £21  9s.,  to  make  the  ground-plan  square;  then  the  old 
building  was  removed  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place  by 
John  Jennings,  a  member  of  the  meeting,  at  a  cost  of  £624. 
The  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  previous  building  only 
realised  £27  10s. 

The  next  repairs  of  an  extensive  character  were  effected, 
thirty-seven  years  after,  in  1758.  Timbers  and  girders  had 
decayed,  and  the  lead  was  found  very  defective.  The  walls  had 
to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  "  A  porch,  with  two  setts  of 
strong  doores,  and  an  elegant  frontispiece  were  added."  The 
cost  of  these  and  other  repairs  undertaken  at  the  same  time 
was  £343. 
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With  various  improveDieiits  and  reparations  of  a  minor 
character,  matters  went  on  till,  1789,  the  external  and  internal 
appearance  of  Peel  Meeting-house  was  totally  changed. 
Previous  to  this  date  the  ceiling  of  the  interior  had  been  2  ft. 
6  in.  lower  than  at  present,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  room  had  been  occupied  by  great  square  pilasters  support- 
ing the  gallery.  The  front  of  the  meeting-house  faced 
the  west,  in  close  proximity  to  St.  John's  Lane,  where  the 
traffic  caused  so  much  interruption  from  noise,  that  it  was 
decided  to  make  this  west  wall  blank,  and  have  a  new  front 
facing  the  north.  The  north  wall  \^  as  rebuilt  entirely,  and 
the  three  others  partially  so.  The  roof  and  ceiling  were 
renewed  and  raised,  and  the  old  pilasters  replaced  with  more 
suitable  columns. 

At  this  time  the  opportunity  occurred  of  purchasing- 
some  property  to  the  north  of  the  meeting-house,  stretching 
from  St.  John's  Street  to  St.  John's  Lane,  at  a  cost  of  £750  ; 
an  acquisition  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  principal 
entrance  from  St.  John's  Street,  and  the  subsequent  erection 
(under  a  building  lease  to  a  tenant)  of  two  houses,  Nos.  53 
and  54,  St.  John's  Street,  and  on  another  portion  a  door- 
keeper's house  and  other  accommodations  were  built  in  1819, 
by  subscriptions  among  members  of  Peel  Meeting,  at  a  cost 
of  £457.  The  total  amount  expended  in  1789  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  the  alterations  was  £2,051,  of  which  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  paid  £350,  the  Friends  of  Peel  subscribed 
£1,155,  and  the  remainder  was  raised  on  annuities. 

Thus,  then,  from  the  little  meeting-place  in  John  Elson's 
yard,  sprang  the  commodious  premises  now  known  as  the 
Peel  Meeting-house.  But  w^hence  the  name?  it  may  be 
asked.  From  the  title-deed  already  quoted,  it  would  seem 
that  in  days  when  houses  were  distinguished,  not  as  now  by 
numbers,  but  by  signs,  John  Elson's  house  was  known  by  the 
sign  of  "  The  Baker's  Peel but  whether  this  was  adopted 
from  the  fact  of  John  Elson  manufacturing  baker's  peels,  or 
from  his  predecessor  having  been  a  baker,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  must  remain,  we  believe,  only  a  matter  for  conjecture, 
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Sarah  Sawyer's  Meeting-house. 

We  have  yet  another  building  to  speak  of  in  connection 
with  Peel  Monthly  Meeting.  There  was  anciently  in  this 
district  a  meeting-honse  known  as  Sarah  Sawyer's,"  familiar 
by  that  name  to  the  readers  of  our  ancient  literature.  It 
stood  at  the  further  end  of  a  winding  cul-de-sac  known  as 
Rose  and  Rainbow  Court,  situated  at  or  very  near  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  Blue  Lion  Court  in  Aldersgate  Street.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  London  Friends  a  meeting  had  been  held  here 
even  before  the  large  rooms  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn 
had  beeu  taken.  At  first  it  was  simply  a  meeting  in  the 
premises  occupied  by  Sarah  Yates,  and  afterwards  by  Sarah 
Sawyer.  It  gradually  acquired  a  more  public  and  officially 
recognised  position.  In  1673  Peel  Monthly  Meeting  hinted 
to  the  Meeting  of  Twelve,  the  desirability  of  paying  Sarah 
Sawyer  £8  a  year,  "seeing  that  the  two  lower  rooms  be- 
longing  to  her  is  employed  for  a  place  to  meet  in." 

In  1675  Sarah  Sawyer  married  Josiah  Ellis  at  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  Meeting,  and  Friends  soon  after  took  her  house. 
About  this  time,  we  read  in  the  Peel  minutes  that  the  house  is 
"  likely  to  be  taken  by  a  Baptist  woman,  and  Jno.  Elson  is 
requested  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can."  A  lease  was 
obtained  in  1689,  and  a  sum  of  money  expended  in  enlarging 
and  improving  the  premises.  In  the  same  year  it  was  re- 
gistered as  a  meeting-house  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  is  described  in  the  registry  as    a  great  building." 

These  premises  at  Aldersgate  Street  seem  to  have  been  made 
use  of  for  various  Society  purposes,  and  amongst  others  for  the 
Women's  Meeting,  since  known  as  the  Box  Meeting.  For 
some  time  there  was  a  considerable  meeting  for  worship  held 
here,  but  towards  1724  the  question  of  discontinuance  was 
under  discussion.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  advised  its  con- 
tinuance for  some  time  longer ;  but  Peel  Friends  continued  to 
report  "no  increase,"  and  at  Midsummer,  1726,  the  premises 
were  given  up. 

One  memorial  of  our  occupancy  was  brought  away.  Ben- 
jamin Yates,  probably  a  relative  of  the  Sarah  Yates  mentioned 
by  William  Crouch  as  being  at  first  the  resident  at  the  meet- 
ing-place, had  died  in  1711,  and  had  left  to  Aldersgate 
Meeting-house  various  useful  appurtenances,  and  amongst 
other  things  a  leaden  cistern.     When  Friends  vacated  the 
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premises  this  cistern  was  taken  down,  brought  to  the  Peel,  and 
there  set  up  to  be  made  use  of ;  a  piece  of  it  may  still  be  seen 

in  the  yard,  bearing  the  date  1654,  and  the  initials  g  ^ 

the  only  relic  left  us  of  the  ancient  ''meeting  at  Sarah  Saw- 
yer's.'' 

BOUNDAKIES. 

The  first  definitely  settled  statement  of  the  boundaries  of 
Peel  Monthly  Meeting  to  be  met  Avith  is  as  follow^s.  It  is 
copied  from  the  fly-leaf  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting's  minutes  : — 

''Bounds  of  Peel,  4708, 

Beginning  at  Moorgate  eastward,  and  taking  the  w^est 
side  of  Moorfields,  Bunhill  Fields,  Windmill  Hill,  and  so  to 
Newington  Green  and  Newington  Town  northward,  including 
Islington  ;  thence  westward  to  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  and  from 
thence  southward  to  Red  Lyon  Street,  that  leads  into  Holborn, 
taking  only  the  east  side  of  the  said  street  and  thence  down 
Holborn  on  the  east  side  only  unto  Chancery  Lane,  and  in- 
cluding that  lane  on  both  sides  of  the  w^ay,  and  all  the  alleys 
and  courts  on  the  west  side  of  the  way  that  are  not  thorough- 
fares and  no  others  ;  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  lane  to  turn 
westward  in  Fleet  Street  to  Shear  Lane  and  Temple  Bar  on  the 
south  side,  and  so  southward  unto  the  Thames,  including  the 
Temple  and  along  by  the  Thames  side  unto  Blackfriars,  and 
soup  by  the  Ditchside,  excluding  Blackfriars,  and  up  Ludgate 
Hill  to  Ludgate,  and  from  thence  all  without  the  city  walls  to 
Moorgate." 

Alterations  have  been  made  in  the  above  limits  at  various 
dates  to  suit  the  arrangements  consequent  upon  the  establish- 
ment or  discontinuance  of  neighbouring  meetings,  but  it  would 
only  be  tedious  to  recount  the  details  of  these  successive 
changes. 


Peel  Worthies. 

Turning  now  to  the  dwellers  in  ''  Peel  Quarter  "  who  were 
accustomed  to  meet  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  buildings 
already  described,  we  find  a  goodly  list  of  faithful  standard- 
l)earers  who  lived  and  laboured  in  connection  with  this 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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The  first  place  on  the  list  is  due  to  John  Elsoii,  already 
incidentally  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  meeting-house ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  unflinchingly  opened  his 
premises  to  Friends  for  a  meeting,  when  to  do  so  was  to 
become  liable  to  severe  penalties.  He  gave  proof  of  his 
integrity  in  1656,  when  he  suffered  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
refusal  to  take  an  oath,  and  frequently  was  he  harassed  in 
after  years  by  the  officers  of  the  law  for  permitting  a  con- 
venticle to  be  held  in  his  house. 

One  evening,  in  the  autumn  of  1683,  a  functionar}^  of  the 
period,  known  as  the  Headborough,  in  company  with  one 
Gabriel  Shad,  an  informer,  and  "  two  red  coat  soldiers,"  came 
to  the  house  armed  with  a  Avarrant  of  distraint  for  £30.  Of 
this  £20  was  for  the  meeting-house,  and  £\0  for  an  unknown 
preacher.  They  broke  open  the  doors  and  took  possession  of 
the  place.  John  Elson  being  from  home,  his  wife,  Mary 
Elson,  wdth  a  female  servant  and  two  poor  widows,  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  occupants.  The  neighbours  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  strove  to  enter,  but  the  reckless 
soldiers  threatened  to  run  them  through  if  they  interfered, 
and  closed  the  door  against  all  intruders.  All  night  these 
ministers  of  unrighteous  law  stayed  in  the  house,  making 
merry  over  what  they  could  find,  ''wine,  brandy,  ale,  syrup, 
l)read  and  cheese,  &c."  It  must  have  been  a  time  of  terror 
for  those  poor  women  with  these  revellers  in  the  house  and 
the  master  absent.  Doubtless  they  waited  together  upon  that 
source  of  strength  to  which  Mary  Elson  in  her  public  minis- 
trations had  so  often  directed  others.  In  the  morning  four 
loads  of  household  stuff,  including  a  chest  of  valuable 
writings,  some  wearing  apparel  of  the  servants,  and  the 
personal  property  of  the  poor  widows,  were  taken  away. 

John  Elson  on  his  return  saw  cause  to  lodge  an  appeal, 
and  deposited  the  required  £30  with  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
But  the  Justice  decamped  with  the  money,  as  well  as  with 
some  which  he  held  belonging  to  other  appellants. 

Again  and  again  did  John  Elson,  on  other  occasions,  see 
his  goods  or  trade  materials  carried  away  for  similar  reasons. 
The  neighbours  sympathised  with  his  losses,  and  admired  his 
courageous  integrity.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  bailiffs  had 
])een  in  possession  a  week,  and  had  loaded  their  carts  with 
timber  and  boards,  a  neighbour  came  in,  and  weeping  at  the 
outrage,  paid  the  fine  and  liberated  the  goods. 

But  all  these  things  moved  not  John  Elson.  Steadfastly 
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he  adhered  to  his  prmciples  and  practice,  and  after  seeing  the 
age  of  persecution  come  to  an  end,  he  lived  on  at  the  spot 
Avhere  he  had  suffered  so  much  till  the  year  1701,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  77,  having  been  for  forty-tive  years  the  resident 
guardian  of  Peel  Meeting. 

His  faithful  helpmeet,  Mary  Elson,  survived  him  five  years. 
She  was  an  approved  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and,  associated 
with  Grace  Bathurst  and  Ann  Whitehead,  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  amongst  the  noble  band  of  faithful  women 
who  were  so  conspicuous  in  that  early  day  for  their  care  of 
the  prisoners  for  truth's  sake,"  and  their  bereaved  families, 
and  for  their  constant  labours  on  behalf  of  the  poor  or  the 
afflicted.  Active  to  the  last,  Mary  Elson  died  on  the  29th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1706,  at  the  ripe  age  of  83,  the  cause  of  her 
death  being  entered  as  "  of  old  age." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Friends  bore  upon  their  shoulders 
fi'om  a  meeting  at  Peel  to  their  last  resting-place  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  the  mortal  remains  of  their  departed  "  mother  in 
Israel,"  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  those  who  had  long 
regarded  her  with  reverent  affection. 

It  consorts  not  with  our  principles  unduly  to  exalt  the 
honoured  dead  ;  their  names  we  canonise  not,  and  o'er  their 
graves  we  raise  no  costly  monument ;  but  whilst  maintaining 
the  spiritual  faith  she  loved  upon  the  spot  where  she  lived  and 
died,  let  us  cherish  the  memory  of  the  loving  zeal  and  active 
piety  of    dear  Mary  Elson." 

Dear  Mary  Elson,"  as  the  Peel  minutes  affectionately 
term  her,  left  £10  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  meeting-house  a 
number  of  articles,  w^hich  are  thus  quaintly  enumerated  : — 

"  An  account  of  what  goods  &c.  yt  was  Dear  Mary  Elson's 
yt  are  now  this  19  of  mo  12  170(5  Left  as  Standards  for  the 
use  of  friends  at  ye  Peel  Meeting  : 

^'  In  ye  clossit  in  ye  Room  next  ye  Grate  roome, — a  box 
with  friends  wTiteings,  as  also  a  little  title  box  with  a  key,  as 
also  another  box  with  friends'  printed  books  in  it. 

In  ye  little  roome  and  in  ye  Grate  Roome, — 2  grate 
Caine  Elboe  Chairs  with  2  other  Caine  Chares  with  4 
Cushings  to  them.  6  Leather  Chaires  &  a  Cubard  with 
Drawers,  2  little  window  Curtins  &  a  Rod  to  ye  Win  do,  a 
Looking  glass  &  a  brush,  2  Joynt  Stooles  &  2  tables,  a  p^  of 
andirons,  fier  shovel,  &  tonges  &  a  little  trevit  to  Avarm  Drink 
on  it,  4  Napkins  &  a  Pewter  Tankard,  a  Coper  pot,  a  settle 
in  ye  Grate   Roome,  2  Turky  Work  Carpets,  a  pare  of 
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bellows  &  a  fender,  2  Grate  Brass  Candle  Sticks  &  a  hanging 
candle-stick  of  brass,  a  paire  of  snufers  &  a  standick,  a  tin 
hanging  Candle  Stick,  4  Large  Qt  Bottles  and  a  Steene,  and 
a  tinder-box  and  2  locks  &  keys." 

Passing  on,  we  find  the  following  names  amongst  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  at  Peel ;  many  of  the  early  ones  were 
also  zealous  sufferers  in  support  of  the  truths  they  preached : — 
George  Fookes,  Ann  Anderson,  Ann  Frame,  Humphrey  Wool- 
drig,  Francis  Camfield,  Mariabella  Farnboro,  John  Skelton 
(who  travelled  1,665  miles  in  1716-17,  though  aged  63),  Sarah 
Clarke,  Richard  Claridge,  Isaac  Butcher,  Benjamin  Cowper, 
Thomas  Butcher,  Andrew  Pitt,  Elizabeth  Honour,  John  Hunt, 
Thomas  Whitehead,  Nicholas  Davis,  John  Townsend,  John 
Eliot,  Sarah  Corbyn,  Mary  Lamb,  Deborah  Townsend, 
Robert  Letchworth,  Ruth  Marriott,  Abigail  Pim,  Mary 
Stacey,  Elizabeth  Townsend,  John  Withers,  Ann  Withers, 
Dorcas  Coventry,  John  Pim,  Ann  Hubbert,  and  Richard 
Barrett.  Amongst  the  elders  we  may  name  as  the  two  earliest, 
Gilbert  Mollesson  and  Richard  Hutcheson  (appointed  in 
1727),  and  later  on,  John  Jennings,  Thomas  Corbyn,  George 
Stacey,  sen.,  and  Jacob  Post. 

The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  the  names  in  the  fore- 
going list  is  that  of  Richard  Claridge.  He  was  originally  a 
priest  in  the  Church  of  England,  afterwards  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  in  1696  joined  Friends.  He  first  declared  the 
truth  in  the  meeting  at  Sarah  Sawyer's,  in  Aldersgate  Street. 
From  1700  to  1706  he  lived  at  Barking,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  priestcraft,  as  well  as  by  his 
ministry.  In  1706  he  removed  to  Edmonton,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  Tottenham.  Here  he  opened  a  school,  and 
became  remarkable  as  a  gallant  defender  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Nonconformist  schoolmasters.  The  Vicar  of 
Tottenham  and  others  essayed  every  artifice  to  crush  his 
school  and  bring  him  under  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws, 
but  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  For  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  at  the  Queen's 
Bench,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  interesting  biography 
written  by  his  friend  Joseph  Besse.  In  1714,  being  64 
years  of  age,  he  gave  up  his  profession  and  came  to  reside  in 
George's  Court,  near  Hicks's  Hall.  During  the  remaining  nine 
years  of  his  life  he  faithfully  fulfilled  his  ministerial  calling, 
dying  in  1723,  full  of  years  and  honour.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  controversial  and  religious  works. 
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Joseph  Besse,*  the  biographer  of  Richard  Claridge,  was  for 
some  time  a  member  of  Peel.  He  had  been  formerly  a 
schoolmaster  at  Colchester,  wrote  many  works  (for  particulars 
of  which  see  Smith's  Catalogue),  but  is  best  known  for  his 
two  large  folio  volumes  of  the  Sufferings  of  Friends.  Whilst 
at  Peel  he  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  assistant-clerk  and 
record-keeper  to  the  meeting,  and  to  have  received  a 
remuneration  of  £4  per  annum. 

Size  of  Peel  Meeting. 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  congregation,  some  of  whose 
conspicuous  ornaments  we  have  above  enumerated,  we  can 
of  course,  with  respect  to  the  earliest  periods,  only  speak 
inferentially.  It  was  not  a  small  meeting  that  was  held 
in  John  Elson^s  yard,  when,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1662, 
128  prisoners  were  haled  away.  There  are  also  evidences 
to  show  that  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  large 
and  important  meeting  flourished  at  Peel,  in  proof  of  which 
assertion  we  may  instance  the  necessity  for  again  and  again 
enlarging  the  meeting-house.  In  1712  a  committee,  appointed 
to  visit  families,  consisted  of  forty  Friends,  which  was  divided 
into  four  sub-committecf^  of  ten,  and  a  district  allotted  for 
each  to  labour  in.  The  meeting  had  evidently  declined  in 
strength,  and  apparently  in  numbers,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  evinced  an  upward  tendency 
towards  its  close.  In  1770,  after  more  strictly  defining 
membership  and  ejecting  a  number  of  disorderly  walkers," 
the  list  of  members  showed  228  names,  classified  thus — 
61  men,  80  women,  27  sons  of  Friends,  32  daughters,  17 
apprentices,  2  journeymen,  and  9  maid-servants.  In  1786 
the  number  had  increased  to  270,  and  a  larger  increase  fol- 
lowed in  after  years.  There  are  those  now  living  who  can 
remember  when  it  was  difficult  for  a  late  comer  to  get  a  seat 
in  Peel  Meeting-house.  But  subsequently  (through  sub- 
urban residences)  the  meeting  decreased  very  considerably, 
so  that  at  its  division  between  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  West- 
minster and  Devonshire  House,  less  than  sixty  members  were 
added  to  the  latter  meeting  by  the  change,  and  about  twenty 
to  the  former. 


*  Son  of  Joseph  Besse  of  Colchester  ;  married  Hannah  De  Home  in 
1716,  died  at  Eatcliff  in  1757,  aged  74.  It  is  a  question  whether  him- 
self and  wife  were  not  of  Huguenot  extraction. 
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Meetings  for  Worship. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  towards  the  meeting  for 
divine  worship  at  the  Peel — that  institution  for  the  due 
maintenance  of  which  these  men  and  women  were  banded 
together  in  so  close  a  bond  of  union — and  for  whose  accom- 
modation so  much  money  was  (as  we  have  seen)  from  time  to 
time  freely  expended.  The  meetings  for  worship  held  at 
the  Peel,  like  other  London  meetings  of  Friends,  were  for 
more  than  thirty  years  only  maintained  in  the  midst  of  many 
difficulties  and  dangers. 

Hints  occur  of  the  first  difficulties  being  from  the  intrusion 
of  rude  strangers.  As  early  as  1668  we  find  an  appointment 
of  four  Friends  "  to  keep  rude  boys  and  unruly  persons  from 
disturbing  the  meetings." 

"  With  unruly  persons,"  accounting  themselves  members  of 
the  flock,  Peel  Friends  were  often  troubled.  In  1668  one  of 
these  characters,  named  Ann  Blow,  took  a  couple  of  pitchers 
to  meeting  and  publicly  broke  them,  as  a  testimony  against 
Friends. 

John  Elson's  case,  already  narrated,  is  only  a  sample  illus- 
tration. Many  of  his  co-members  suffered  grievously  by  the 
seizure  of  their  goods  for  preaching  at,  or  even  for  being 
present  at,  the  gathering  in  St.  John's  Lane.  But  not  only 
Avas  the  assembling  together  fruitful  in  such  after-results  of 
suffering— for  going  to  meeting  involved  a  liability  to  brutal 
violence,  and  immediate  incarceration  in  pestilential  gaols. 
Ruffian  soldiers  would  rush  in  and  lay  about  them  cruelly 
with  their  muskets,  and  drag  away  both  preachers  and  the 
more  prominent  of  the  listeners  to  a  common  imprisonment. 
The  doors  of  their  own  meeting-house  were  often  closed 
against  them  by  authority,  but  still  Peel  Friends  would  meet 
in  the  adjacent  street.  They  had  thus  often  to  meet  in  the 
open  air  in  that  terrible  winter  of  1683  when  the  Thames 
was  frozen  over,  so  that  booths  were  built  on  it,  and  were 
dragged  off  from  these  open-air  gatherings  to  even  greater 
hardships,  if  not  certain  death,  in  the  overcrowded  wards 
of  Newgate,  the  smoke  and  stench  of  the  place  being  ready 
to  stifle  them.'' — See  Besse,  vol,  i.  p.  460. 

The  vile  tribe  of  professional  informers  made  the  Peel  one 
of  their  harvest-fields,  and  resorted  to  any  expedient  to 
procure  convictions.    A  miscreant  of  this  class  stationed  him- 
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self  at  the  door  one  day  as  Friends  left  the  meeting,  and 
marked  with  red  ochre  the  coats  of  the  worshippers  as  they 
passed  out.  On  this  evidence  alone,  twenty-three  were  con- 
victed and  punished. 

In  the  pages  of  Besse  there  are  recorded  no  less  than 
719  cases  of  arrest  at  the  Peel  Meeting-house.*  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  number  subsequently  informed  against  and 
distrained  upon.  Yet  through  all  the  meeting  was  faithfully 
maintained,  and,  in  1688,  persecution  by  authority  had 
gradually  ceased. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  standing  committee  of  four 
Friends  in  1703  ''to  speak  Avith  disorderly  preachers."  A 
notable  example  of  these  unapproved  ministers  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  one  James  Jackson,  who  early  in  last  century 
preached  for  several  years  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
Friends.  He  had  been  formerly  a  parish  priest,  and  after- 
wards an  Independent  preacher,  and  had  then  joined  Friends. 
He  printed  some  works  in  defence  of  our  principles,  but,  sub- 
sequently wrote  a  book  reflecting  on  his  co-members  at  Peel. 
The}'  appointed  two  Friends  ''to  keep  James  Jackson  out  of 
the  gallery,"  but  he  continued  so  unruly  that  he  was  ulti- 
mately disowned.  Avowals  of  want  of  unity  with  other 
preachers  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  minute-book. 

Times  of  holding  Meetings. 

The  time  for  holding  the  meeting  for  worship  was  evi- 
dently considered  a  matter  to  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  convenience.  The  meeting  held  on  First-day  afternoon 
was  long  the  chief  gathering  of  the  Aveek.  Indeed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  was  not  for  many  years  the  only 
meeting  held  at  the  Peel  on  First-days.  At  any  rate  it  was  at 
its  close  that  Epistles  and  Briefs,  and  at  one  time  Testi- 
monies of  Disown ment,  were  read  and  collections  made. 
After  a  time  we  find  the  Morning  Meeting  evidently  the 


*  The  Friends  arrested  at  the  Peel  were  often  tried  at  Hicks's  Hall, 
a  building  now  no  longer  existing,  but  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  a 
comparatively  new  structure — standing  on  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the 
wide  part  of  St.  John's  Street — comprising  large  rooms  on  the  upper 
storey  used  by  the  magistrates  for  the  purposes  of  the  sessions,  and  fur- 
nishing, in  this  respect,  an  accommodation  now  much  better  provided 
for  in  the  Court-house  on  Clerkenwell  Green  ;  the  lower  and  open  part 
of  the  building  was  for  the  purposes  of  a  market. 
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most  important,  and  heaviness  and  dulness  at  the  after- 
noon meeting  are  complained  of. 

In  1761,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  the 
hour  of  gathering  was  altered  from  2  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  Peel, 
however,  reported  no  consequent  improvement,  but  we 
believe  if  Friends  pretty  generally  would  eat  and  drink 
sparingly,  and  not  provide  hot  dinners,  they  might  be  fitter 
for  the  awful  duty  of  worship,  and  also  prevent  the  difficulty 
of  their  servants  coming  in  good  time."  A  much  later  hour 
was  afterwards  fixed  upon. 

The  week-day  meeting  at  Peel  was  an  afternoon  gathering 
till  1753,  at  which  time  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  was  adopted. 
This  meeting  was  of  course  always  smaller  than  that  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  it  is  evident  that  our  fore- 
fathers expected  this  to  be  the  case.  In  1715  the  Monthly 
Meeting  reports  that  its  week-day  meetings  are  "  icell  attended,'' 
and  evidently  in  consequence  of  advice  having  been  extended 
in  a  recent  family  visit  "  that  at  least  07ie  member  of  each 
family  should  attend  week-day  meeting." 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the  concern  of  Peel 
Friends  was  awakened  on  behalf  of  those  engaged  in  business, 
who  are  unable  to  attend  a  week-day  meeting  in  the  day- 
time. In  1834  they  asked  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  estab- 
lish a  week-day  evening  meeting  at  one  of  the  London 
meeting-houses,  and  in  1843  they  renewed  their  request. 
The  proposition,  as  we  know,  has  since  been  carried  into 
effect. 

The  Monthly  Meeting. 

Tmniing  our  attention  to  the  Peel  Meeting  as  one  of  disci- 
pline, we  find  that  the  minutes  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  are 
amongst  the  oldest  official  Society  documents  now  extant  in 
London,  commencing  as  they  do  with  the  year  1668  (or  two 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Monthly  Meeting).  They 
treat,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  usual  subjects  which  came 
and  still  come  before  such  assemblies,  marriages,  apprentices, 
the  poor,  &c.  &c.  But  with  regard  to  these  topics  we  may, 
perhaps,  glean  a  few  fresh  facts  of  interest. 

The  presence  of  G.  Fox  and  other  ancient  worthies  is 
occasionally  noted  on  the  minutes  of  Peel  Monthly  Meeting. 
And  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  founder  of  our  Society  in  the  councils  of  the 
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early  Church.  To  give  details  might  be  tedious  ;  but  one 
case,  in  1672,  may  be  noted  of  a  certain  delinquent  who  is 
ordered  to  carry  a  paper  of  condemnation  to  George  Fox 
before  the  following  morning,  as  if  it  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  meeting  if  but  that  he  had  it. 

Peel  Monthly  Meetings  for  more  than  a  century  were 
held  in  the  afternooon.  In  1683  "  Friends  are  desired  to 
gather  soon,  that  business  may  be  despatched  before  candle- 
light." It  was  proposed  in  1761  to  meet  in  the  forenoon, 
but  the  proposal  was  not  acted  on  till  1783,  when  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  the  close  of  the 
Week-day  Morning  Meeting,  a  practice  which  has  been  since 
adhered  to. 

Our  early  Monthly  Meetings  were  select  gatherings,  and 
with  this  fact  one  is  particularly  struck  by  an  examination  of 
the  Peel  records.  Frequent  were  the  appointments  to  invite 
certain  Friends  to  attend,  and  occasionally  an  appointment 
is  made  to  search  the  minutes,  and  see  who  are  members  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting.  Not,  be  it  observed,  members  of  the 
Society,  for  this  was  a  matter  without  definite  settlement  for 
a  long  period.  One  Friend  writes  to  the  Monthly  Meeting 
to  protest  indignantly  at  not  being  admitted,  urging  that  he 
used  to  be  invited  Avhen  formerly  living  in  the  compass  of 
Devonshire  House. 

It  was,  however,  found  desirable  to  make  some  effort  to 
interest  Friends  generally,  and  especially  the  young,  in 
Society  matters,  and  accordingly  a  Quarterly  Monthly  Meet- 
ing (similar  to  that  described  in  our  account  of  Devon- 
shire House)  was  established  in  1745,  to  which  all  are  to 
come."  It  had  been  proposed  forty  years  before,  but  the 
proposition  had  not  then  been  carried  into  effect  on  account 
of  there  being  "  one  at  the  Bull  so  near  and  large,"  and 
apparently  very  popular  amongst  Friends  of  adjacent  meet- 
ings. In  1761  it  was  decided  to  answer  the  Queries  at  the 
close  of  the  First-day  Morning  Meeting  previous  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  order  that  they  might  become  gene- 
rally known. 

The  ^yomen's  Monthly  Meeting  was  not  finally  established 
till  1760  (seven  years  after  that  of  Devonshire  House).  In 
1729  and  1742  we  find  certain  women  Friends  urged  to 
attend  the  Monthly  Meeting  "  as  was  anciently  the  prac- 
tise." In  1753  we  read,  "  It  is  proposed  that  men  and 
women  Friends  should  meet  together  at  the  second  hour,  and 
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wait  some  time  on  the  Lord  ;  afterwards  that  the  women 
should  withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  themselves,  to  transact 
business  that  shall  properly  come  before  them/'  The  consi- 
deration of  this  question  was  deferred  a  few  months,  and 
then  the  plan  was  tried.  But  in  less  than  two  years  the 
arrangement  was  given  up,  having  occasioned  differences 
and  dissatisfaction."  Women  Friends  again  met  with  the 
men  as  heretofore,  till  in  1760  the  Women's  Monthly  Meet- 
ing was  revived,  and  this  time  successfully. 

Care  of  the  Poor. 

The  care  of  the  poor  seems  to  have  been  a  heavy  burden  to 
Peel  Monthly  Meeting.  In  1678  they  complain  that  their 
district  is  one  to  which  many  poor  resort  whom  they  cannot 
refuse  to  help.  The  proper  relief  of  these  became  a  serious 
difficulty,  and  on  various  occasions  the  Quarterly  Meeting  had 
to  assist  Peel  in  making  up  its  deficiencies  from  this  cause. 

It  was  evident  that  in  the  early  days  many  were  relieved, 
respecting  whom  little  was  known  beyond  the  facts  of  their 
attendance  at  meetings  and  their  evident  distress.  On  one 
occasion  it  is  decided  that  Mary  Holford  is  not  so  near  us  as 
to  merit  constant  allowance,  but  something  is  to  be  handed  to 
her  as  formerly."  Such  entries  as  the  following  are  curious  : — 
*'To  the  poor  palsy  man,  10s.  ;  to  poor  old  Elizabeth,  2s.  6d.  ; 
to  Ann  Richardson  for  the  lame  maid,  2s.  6d. ;  ancient 
Esther,  2s.  6d.  ;  poor  Jones  in  Shoe  Lane,  3s.  6d.,"  &c.  &c. 
Some  of  the  poor  were  accommodated  in  tenements  at  Bunhill 
Fields  burial-ground,  and  two  or  three  at  the  meeting-house. 
In  1709  report  is  made  that  about  £90  had  been  lent  to 
various  poor  Friends,  and  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
getting  it  back.  Confirmed  cases  of  poverty  were  often 
recommended  to  the  Women's  Two- Weeks  or  Box  Meeting. 

Amongst  the  items  of  expenditure  for  other  objects,  it  is 
noticeable  for  a  long  period  that  wine  for  Ministering  Friends 
cost  7s.  for  a  gallon  quarterly  ;  occasionally  we  find  two 
gallons  charged  for  in  the  quarter.  This  was  refreshment 
supplied  them  after  meeting  at  Peel,  as  elsewhere.  An  item 
of  6s.  for  a  tankard  and  salver  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
foregoing.  The  salaries  in  1726  were,  £6  a  year  to  the  resi- 
dent caretaker  and  cleaner,  Elizabeth  Carter ;  £2  a  year  to 
the  non-resident  doorkeeper  and  bidder  to  burials,  J.  Stokes ; 
and  £4  a  year  to  Joseph  Besse  (the  clerk),  as  before  noted. 
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Delinquency. 

With  respect  to  delinquency,  we  see  in  Peel  the  same  laxity 
of  morals,  &c.  gradually  creeping  in  during  the  progress  of 
the  seventeenth  century  amongst  the  mixed  multitude " 
who  were  associated  with  Friends,  as  in  other  3Ionthly 
Meetings.  And  the  same  sharp  measures  were  resorted  to  in 
1750  &c.  to  purge  the  camp,"  as  were  generally  common 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  discipline  ;  such  need  not, 
therefore,  be  further  alluded  to. 

The  Library,  &c. 

The  growth  of  the  Peel  Library  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
It  seems  that  there  was  a  chest  of  books  in  the  time  of  the 
Elsons,  and  after  Mary  Elson's  death  some  of  these  were 
missing,  and  a  Friend  was  appointed  to  ask  her — that  was, 
Mary  Elson's  maid — about  them."  In  1708  Benjamin 
Yates  presented  a  large  folio  Bible,  and  the  3Ionthly  Meeting 
desired  Gilbert  Mollesson  "  to  take  care  that  a  place  be 
affixed  for  it  to  lie  on,  as  also  that  a  chain  he  annealed  to  the 
said  book  in  this  Monthly  Meeting  room."  The  Bible  and 
chain  are  still  preserved  at  the  Peel  Meeting-house.  Gilbert 
Mollesson  himself  gave  several  books  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1723  the  widow  of  Richard  Claridge  presented  a  num- 
ber that  had  belonged  to  her  late  husband. 

The  mention  of  Benjamin  Yates's  Bil)le  may  introduce  the 
fact  that,  in  1812,  Peel  Monthly  Electing  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  state  of  the  meeting  as  regards  the 
possession  of  Bibles  by  the  members.  Five  cases  of  deficiency 
were  reported,  and  the  need  supplied.  There  seems  at  this 
date  to  have  been  a  fresh  interest  felt  in  this  subject,  for  we 
find  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  granted  in  the  following 
year  for  a  Bible  Association. 

Funerals. 

In  connection  with  funerals  there  are  one  or  two  minor 
circumstances  that  may  be  mentioned.  In  1716  Peel  Friends 
complain  of  corpses  from  Westminster  being  brought  to 
meeting  at  Peel,  to  be  buried  at  Bunhill  Fields,  and  of  very 
few  Westminster  Friends  coming  to  help  to  carry.  They 
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advise  Westminster  Friends  to  take  their  corpses  direct  to  the 
graveyard  in  future,  ''in  order  that  we  may  not  sustain  the 
hardship  we  have  been  at  in  that  affair.'' 

In  1724,  on  account  of  meetings  being  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  the  bringing  in  of  corpses  during  meeting  time, 
Friends  are  directed  to  bring  them  to  the  meeting-house  on 
the  previous  evening. 


History  of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

Having  now  mentioned  a  few  points  of  interest  in  the 
business  proceedings  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  some  account 
may  be  given  of  the  principal  points  in  its  history  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  including  the  circumstances  Avhich  led  to  its 
junction  with  Devonshire  House. 

From  an  early  date  Peel  Monthly  Meeting  had  to  complain 
of  troubles  from  contentious  spirits,"  and  it  would  almost 
seem  that  the  influence  of  these  manifested  itself  in  the 
action  of  the  body,  for  its  disputes  with  other  London 
meetings  on  questions  of  maintenance  and  settlement  were 
very  frequent.  Conferences,  arbitrations,  appeals,  were  the 
result ;  but  Peel  Friends  often  called  in  question  the  decisions 
thus  obtained.  They  declined  to  relieve  certain  persons  whom 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  (for  instance)  adjudged  to  be  their 
members,  and  impugned  the  authority  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing itself  by  refusing  to  accept  the  ^'  Settlement  of  1737." 

But  it  was  with  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  that  the  greatest 
difficulties  arose.  Peel  had  found  the  burden  of  its  own 
poor  so  great,  that  it  could  with  difficulty  raise  its  quota 
for  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting.  After  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
procure  abatement.  Peel  gave  notice  in  1736  of  its  intention 
to  be  independent,  except  only  for  ''  its  proportional  charge 
for  casual  poor,  horse-bills,  servants^  wages,  candles,"  &c.  The 
difficulty,  however  (a  matter  of  cash  settlement),  was  on  this 
occasion  settled  by  arbitration. 

But  fresh  causes  of  difficulty  continued  to  arise.  Peel 
(in  1740)  complained  that  its  extensive  suburbs  were  a 
receptacle  for  "  poor  and  irregular  Friends  of  London,  and, 
indeed,  of  England."  They  besought  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
to  take  charge  of  all  the  poor  of  the  London  meetings. 
Meanwhile  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  had  become  very  heavily 
in  debt,  and  was  pleading  for  enlarged  contributions.  In  1742 
Peel  ngain  seceded  in  disgust,  declining  to  raise  any  quota  in 
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future.  The  Six- Weeks  Meeting  sent  back  the  minute,  but 
Peel  Friends  pertinaciously  adhered  to  their  purpose.  They 
paid  their  share  of  the  outstanding  debts,  but  resolutely  held 
aloof  from  an}'  further  connection. 

Matters  Lad  now  reached  such  a  crisis,  as  we  have  seen  in 
our  account  of  the  Six- Weeks,"  that  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  compelled  to  reconstitute  it  on  a  different  basis.  The 
result  of  it  being  that  Peel  again  joined  the  compact  at  the 
end  of  1745. 

Peel  Monthly  INfeeting  was  a  very  small  gathering,  though 
a  resolute  one  at  this  period  of  its  history.  We  find  it 
frequently  not  held  on  account  of  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
number  present  to  conduct  business.  On  one  occasion  ''the 
wetness  of  the  weather"  is  alleged  as  a  reason. 

On  the  14th  of  Tenth  Month,  1748,  Peel  sent  up  an 
address  to  the  Quarterly  ]Meeting,  alleging  that  it  was  greatly 
reduced  by  deaths,  &c.,  and  that  Friends  had  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  keep  up  a  Monthh'  Meeting.  ''  But 
we  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  continue  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  we  apprehend  a  meeting  ought  to  be  maintained."  The 
address  asks  ''  in  the  most  earnest  manner "  for  assistance 
without  delay.  Thomas  Corbyn,  John  Hunt,  and  others, 
went  up  with  this  appeal.  Three  months  afterwards  Peel 
again  addressed  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  asking  to  be  dissolved 
and  joined  to  some  other  meeting,  ''  such  a  course  being  more 
agreeable  to  us,  and  more  reputable  to  the  Society." 

The  affairs  of  Peel  did  certainl}-  look  ominous.  The  poor 
were  numerous  and  increasing,  its  active  members  few  and 
decreasing  ;  it  was  from  £800  to  £1,000  in  debt  (more  than 
£400  having  been  advanced  by  John  Jennings),  and  might 
well  be  excused  for  desiring  its  own  dissolution. 

It  was  some  time  before  affairs  were  settled  ;  for,  to  com- 
plicate matters  yet  further,  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  was  again 
itself  in  debt,  and  requiring  money  in  contributions.  Peel 
left  its  poor  for  a  time  quite  unrelieved,  recommending  them 
to  the  care  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Great  distress  ensued, 
and  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was  compelled  to  promise  that  for 
four  months,  whilst  affairs  were  in  process  of  settlement,  it 
would  reimburse  Peel  for  all  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  in  excess  of  its  own  collections.  Peel  accepted  this,  and 
in  1750  a  further  compromise  was  effected.  The  Quarterly 
Meeting  paid  Peel  £240  and  its  actual  debts,  and  Peel  paid 
£100  towards  the  settlement  of  the  debts  of  the  Six- Weeks 
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Meeting  ;  also  engaging  to  pay  its  annual  quota,  and  do  its 
best  to  maintain  its  poor  for  the  future. 

In  1754  we  find  Peel  Friends  again  approaching  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  despondent  accents.  They  give  it  as 
their  "  solid  judgment"  that  it  would  be  best  to  be  dissolved 
as  a  Monthly  Meeting  and  united  with  some  other.  In  their 
answers  to  the  Queries  on  the  same  occasion,  they  confess 
"  that  things  are  low  with  regard  to  solid,  substantial,  re- 
ligious experience,"     worldly  concerns  being  preferred." 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  agreed  to  give  Peel  Monthly  Meet- 
ing financial  aid  when  necessary,  and  appointed  ten  Friends 
as  a  committee  to  attend  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  assist  in 
the  business. 

For  some  time  after  this  date,  the  names  of  all  present  at 
Peel  Monthly  Meeting  are  minuted — the  number  varies  from 
twelve  to  about  seventeen  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  a  few  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  committee. 

Matters  seem  now  to  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better, 
though  chequered  with  occasional  complaints,  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  Quarterly  Meeting  aid,  until,  at  the  time 
of  the  extensive  alterations  of  the  meeting-house  in  1789, 
there  was  evidently  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  meeting. 
Church  business  was  again  conducted  with  zeal  and  efficiency 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century  more. 

But  about  the  year  185B  great  weakness  had  again  become 
manifest.  There  were  no  recorded  ministers,  and  but  one 
elder,  and  the  congregation  had  dwindled  down  to  a  very  small 
number. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  on  the 
subject,  but  the  meeting,  which  had  twice  in  former  times 
begged  to  be  dissolved,  was  now  four  years  before  it  could 
be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  its  dissolution.  After  various 
propositions  had  been  made  and  discussed,  it  was  agreed  to 
divide  its  area  into  two  portions.  The  recently  established 
meeting  at  HoUoway  and  its  adjacent  district  was  transferred 
to  Westminster,  and  the  Peel  Meeting  proper  was  joined  to 
Devonshire  House. 

An  equitable  division  of  the  funded  and  other  property  was 
effected.  The  HoUoway  premises  were  allotted  to  West- 
minster, whilst  the  Peel  premises — the  house  in  Field  Lane 
(recently  purchased  by  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Commissioners), 
and  Mariabella  Briggin's  legacy  of  £200,  the  interest  of  which 
is  annually  divided  among  the  poor  by  the  overseers  of  the 
Peel  Meeting — were  retained  for  Devonshire  House. 
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On  the  1st  of  the  Eighth  Month,  1860,  Friends  of  Peel 
met  for  the  last  time  in  the  capacity  of  an  Independent 
Monthly  Meeting ;  and  the  following  minute  closed  their 
records,  kept  without  intermission  from  1668  to  1860,  a 
period  of  192  years  : — 

This  being  our  last  sitting  as  a  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
accordance  with  the  minute  on  record  received  from  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  having  completed  what  appeared  to 
remain  for  our  attention — our  women  Friends  being  present, 
and  being  about  to  separate,  we  desire  to  commend  each  other 
to  the  care  and  keeping  of  Him  whom  we  reverently  acknow- 
ledge as  Head  over  all  things  to  his  Church. 

^'  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Joseph  Armfield, 

Clerk  this  time." 

The  First  Stoke  Newington  Meeting. 

In  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Stoke  Newington  is  situated  at 
the  present  day  a  large  and  flourishing  meeting  of  Friends. 
This  meeting,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Stoke  Newington  was  a  retired  hamlet,  separated  from  the 
Metropolis  by  an  extensive  district  of  meadows  and  corn 
fields,  a  meeting  was  established  here,  on  the  premises  of  a 
gardener,  which  after  being  maintained  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, was  given  up  for  want  of  attenders. 

In  1698  it  had  been  first  proposed  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
to  set  up  a  meeting  at  this  place  to  be  held  once  a  month ; 
but  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting,  who 
hired  two  rooms  and  arranged  for  a  meeting  to  be  held 
fortnightlii  on  those  First-days  on  which  no  meeting  w^as 
held  at  Tottenham.  It  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Peel 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  whose  territory  it  was  situated,  the  rent 
of  the  rooms,  however,  being  paid  by  the  Meeting  of 
Twelve. 

The  deed  of  registration  of  this  meeting  is  in  the  possession  of 
Robert  Alsopp,  Avho  has  kindly  permitted  a  copy  of  it  to 
be  taken.  The  original  is  engrossed  on  a  small  strip  of 
parchment,  34  inches  wide  and  13  inches  long.  The  text  is 
as  follows,  viz. :  — 

Middss,    These  are  to  Certifie  That  att  the  Generall 
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Sessions  of  the  peace  held  for  the  county  of  Midss  at  Hicks 
Hall  in  St  John's  Street  in  the  said  county  on  Monday 
the  ffith  day  of  this  instant  December  it  was  certified  to  the 
Justices  of  the  peace  of  the  same  County  That  an  x\ssembly 
of  persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  for  religious 
Worship  called  Quakers  would  be  held  in  the  house  of  Robert 
Walburton  gardener  situate  in  the  parish  of  Stoake  Newington 
in  the  s<i  County  which  was  recorded  att  the  said  Sessions 
according  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 
Dated  this  ffifteenth  day  of  December  Anno.  Domini  1698. 
Anno  qi"-  Regni  Regis  Gulielmi,"  &c. 

Five  years  after  its  establishment  much  scandal  was  created 
by  two  Friends  going  down  to  this  rural  meeting,  and,  with- 
out having  taken  any  of  the  preliminary  steps  required  by 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  standing  up  before  the  congre- 
gation and  taking  each  other  in  marriage.  Friends  had  had 
much  trouble  in  procuring  a  legal  sanction  for  their  marriages, 
and  were  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  any  proceedings  of  a 
clandestine  or  informal  character.  To  clear  Friends  of  the 
reproach,  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting,  to  which  the 
parties  belonged,  formally  disowned  them  for  "  their  disorderly 
works  of  darkness,"  and,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
time,  circulated  copies  of  the  testimony  amongst  the  London 
meetings. 

In  the  year  1716  we  find  on  the  minutes  of  Peel  a  com- 
plaint that  Friends  of  Tottenham  have  settled  a  meeting 
eveiy  First-day  without  the  consent  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
whereby  ours  at  Newington  has  much  declined."  It  is  also 
stated  that  there  is  hardly  a  public  Friend  seen  there  for 
several  meetings  together,"  and  that  the  attendance  has 
dwindled  down  to  some  eight  or  ten  worshippers. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  decided  that  it  was  not  in  good 
order  to  set  up  a  meeting  for  worship  without  its  consent, 
and  desired  Enfield  Monthly  Meeting  to  hold  its  meeting  at 
Tottenham  fortnightly  as  heretofore. 

A  feeling  appears  now  to  have  set  in,  that  Stoke  Newington 
and  Tottenham  Meetings  were  mutually  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  each  other.  In  1723  we  find  Enfield  Monthly 
Meeting  putting  the  question  to  Peel  whether  Newington 
Meeting  is  of  any  service,  and  advising  its  discontinuance. 

But  Peel  Friends  did  not  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  giving 
up  their  suburban  olfshoot,  which  they  evidently  regarded 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  mission  Church  in  partibtis  in- 
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fidelium.  They  accordingly  took  measures  for  sustaining  its 
efficiency.  To  secure  a  better  attendance  and  give  time  for 
London  Friends  to  get  out  to  it,  they  fixed  the  hour  of 
its  assembling  at  1  p.m.  in  summer,  and  2  p.m.  in  winter. 
They  also  specially  besought  the  members  of  the  Morning 
Meeting  to  visit  for  the  sake  of  strangers  who  come  in 
there." 

Peel  Friends  themselves  also  resolved  to  do  what  they 
could  to  keep  up  the  meeting  by  frequent  attendance.  For 
many  years  they  minuted  each  month  the  inquiry,  What 
Friends  have  attended  Newington  Meeting  since  our  last 
Monthly  Meeting  V  and  received  reports  as  to  its  condition. 

An  evident  improvement  followed  the  adoption  of  these 
measures,  and  the  attendance  for  a  time  considerably 
increased.  But  these  artificial  efforts  for  its  maintenance 
were  not  permanently  successful,  and  in  1728  we  find  the 
Six- Weeks  recording  it  as  their  opinion  that  Newington 
Meeting  is  of  little  or  no  service,  and  therefore  had  better 
be  laid  down."  But  this  judgment  seems  only  to  have  stirred 
up  Peel  Friends  to  renewed  efforts  for  its  continuance. 

In  Twelfth  Month,  1733,  report  was  made  that  the  house 
wherein  Friends  rented  rooms  for  their  meeting  at  Newington 
had  been  taken  for  the  parish  workhouse.  It  transpired, 
however,  that  the  tenancy  of  Friends  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  meeting  was  still  kept  up  for  some  years. 

But  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  meeting  was 
dying  a  natural  death  for  want  of  resident  Friends  to  maintain 
it  in  efficiency,  and  in  1741  it  was  at  last  discontinued. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SOUTHWARK   MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Including  the  Meetings  in  Horslydown,  the  Park,  Peckham,  and  Deptford; 
also  Long  Lane,  and  the  Park  Burial-grounds. 

SoUTHWARK. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  Metropolis  has  been  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  annals  of  Nonconformity  than  the  borough  of 
South wark,  whose  intimate  association  in  modern  days  with 
the  ministry  of  a  Rowland  Hill,  a  Newman  Hall,  or  a  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon,  seems  but  the  continuance  of  its  ancient  fame 
as  a  stronghold  of  religious  dissent. 

Two  centuries  ago,  when  the  citizens  of  London  were  for 
the  most  part  vieing  with  each  other  in  frenzied  devotion  to 
the  restored  monarchy,  and  the  restored  national  religion, 
the  multitudinous  sects  of  Puritanism  continued  to  flourish  in 
Southwark  and  Bermondsey,  and  indeed  in  all  the  metropo- 
litan parishes  of  North  Surrey.  Presentments  from  grand 
juries  and  petitions  from  ''well-affected"  inhabitants  are  still 
extant,  showing  that  at  the  period  referred  to  the  ^'  sound 
Churchmen"  of  this  district  had  really  w^orked  themselves  up 
into  an  almost  hysterical  condition  of  terror  and  alarm  at 
the  rapid  growth  of  Nonconformity  amongst  them.  But  in 
vain  were  the  Penal  Laws  evoked  and  carried  into  execution, 
for  in  spite  of  severity  the  Dissenters  manfully  asserted  their 
rights,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  borough. 

In  1682  we  find  the  grand  jury  praying  for  a  more  rigorous 
suppression  of  conventicles,  complaining  that  "we  of  this 
borough  more  particularly  labour  under  this  grievance.''  They 
assert  that  notoriously  disaffected  persons  have  become  "  the 
majority  of  governors  of  a  hospital  of  royal  foundation 
amongst  us,'!  the  disposers  of  all  offices  and  employments 
relating  thereto,  and  the  managers  of  its  revenues.  They 
earnestly  beseech  to  be  protected  from  their  Nonconformist 
neighbours,  "  that  so  the  numerous  party  of  honest  trading 
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men  of  this  vast  body  be  no  longer  discouraged  in  their 
industry,  or  cramped  in  their  loyalty  by  the  artifices  of  those 
who  meditate  our  ruin.'* 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  occupied  by  Puritanism  in 
South  London,  and  such  the  feeling  which  animated  those  by 
whom  it  was  feared  and  hated.  It  is  evident  that  amongst 
these  troublers  of  the  official  and  parochial  mind  of  South- 
wark,  Friends  were  numerous  and  important.  In  the  locality 
under  notice  they  effected  an  early  footing,  and  for  many 
years  maintained  a  prosperous  career. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1654  that  Francis  Howgill 
and  Edward  Burrough  were  preaching  and  teaching  (as 
we  have  previously  stated)  in  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  day  they  addressed  an  assembly  at  an  Ana- 
baptist Meeting-place  in  Southwark.  Much  disputation 
followed  ;  some  pleading  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other, 
but  the  result  was  that  a  number  of  the  Ai  abaptists  seceded 
and  became  Friends,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  our  religious  Society  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames. 

As  in  other  places,  our  first  glimpses  of  the  newly-convinced 
reveal  to  ns  the  little  companies  meeting  in  private  houses  to 
wait  upon  God.  They  told  others  of  the  treasure  they  had 
found,  and  from  time  to  time  ''pubHc  Friends"  came  among 
them  ;  and  from  day  to  day  the  Churches  were  edified  and 
multiplied.  In  1654  we  find  one  little  company  meeting 
at  the  house  of  Daniel  Fleming,  in  Blackman  Street,  and 
another  "  in  the  little  parlor  at  William  Shewen's  house  in  a 
yard  at  the  sign  of  the  two  brewers  in  Bermondsey  Street." 
Then  shortly  afterwards  a  widow  named  Mary  Webb  allowed 
Friends  to  meet  in  the  garden  of  her  house  in  Fair  Street. 
This  assembly  was  the  parent  of  the  future  Horslydown 
Meeting.  About  three  years  later,  viz.  in  1658,  we  find 
a  meeting  established  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Hackleton, 
near  the  Falcon,  in  the  L^pperground,  which  developed  into 
the  future  Park  Meeting.  About  this  period  also,  as  Friends 
increased,  Henry  Clarke  of  Bankside,  Robert  Benburke, 
Adam  Walker  of  Newington  Butts,  David  Barrow  of  Mary- 
gold  Stairs,  and  a  Friend  at  Lambeth  Marsh,  all  sheltered 
meetings  of  Friends  in  their  houses.  There  Avas  also  a  large 
meeting  at  Walworth,  of  which  we  read  that  it  was  much 
disturbed  by  rude  people." 
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HORSLTDOWN. 

The  meetings  enumerated  above  have  all  ceased  to  exist. 
Two  of  them,  however,  when  located  in  buildings  specially 
built  for  their  reception,  maintained  a  long  and  prosperous 
career,  under  the  name  of  Horslydown  and  Park  (subsequently 
Southwark)  Meetings.  The  former  was  for  a  long  period  the 
most  important  assembly  of  Friends  in  South  London. 

The  meeting  at  Horslydown  commenced  about  the  year 
1655,  in  Widow  Webb's  garden.  The  assembly  is  described  as 
being  then  pretty  large."  The  widow  was  a  woman  of 
property,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  built  some  houses  on 
Artillery  Wall,"  and  with  the  assistance  of  Friends  erected  a 
meeting-house  at  the  back  of  them.  But  in  1663  Mary 
Webb  found  occasion  to  sell  her  houses,  and  the  meeting- 
house, being  included  in  the  same  lease,  was  sold  with  them. 
It  was,  however,  resold  to  Amor  Stoddart  for  the  use  of 
Friends,  at  a  peppercorn  rent  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
by  the  purchaser  Thomas  Jones. 

The  history  of  the  Widow  Webb's  meeting-house  is  a 
thrilling  narrative  of  cruel  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  and  of  meek  endurance  on  the  part  of  Friends. 
During  the  year  1662  eighty  persons  were  at  different  times 
taken  from  this  edifice  to  prison,  of  whom  several  died  in 
gaol.  In  the  following  year  we  read  of  the  silence  of  the 
meeting  being  broken  by  the  sudden  inrush  of  excited  soldiers, 
firing  their  muskets  as  they  entered.  They  would  follow  up 
this  demonstration  by  bruising  and  cutting  the  unoffending 
worshippers,  and  even  amused  themselves  by  firing  their 
muskets,  charged  with  powder,  whilst  the  muzzles  were 
pressed  against  the  dresses  of  the  women,  so  that  their  clothes 
were  burnt  and  their  bodies  scorched.  In  succeeding  years 
the  meeting  at  Horslydown  was  still  kept  up  in  the  face  of 
similar  violence,  and  the  dragging  off  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
sixty,  of  the  attenders  to  prison.  Some  of  these  never 
regained  their  freedom  in  this  life.  Amongst  those  who  thus 
perished  was  the  noted  preacher  and  controversialist,  Samuel 
Fisher,  who  died  in  the  White  Lion  Prison  in  1665. 

But  it  was  in  1670,  after  the  passing  of  the  second  Con- 
venticle Act,  that  Horslydown  Friends  seemed  to  have  passed 
through  their  severest  trials.  Through  May  and  June  of 
that  year   fines,  imprisonments,  and  cruel   beatings,  were 
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imscnipiilously  tried  as  means  for  preveiitiog  the  meeting 
from  being  held.  Friends  were  kept  out  of  the  n:ieeting- 
house,  but  they  still,  as  at  other  places,  assembled  in  the 
adjacent  street.  Then  the  cavalry  strove  to  ride  over  them, 
but  the  horses,  more  merciful,  refused  to  go  forward.  But 
not  to  be  foiled  in  their  cruel  endeavours,  the  soldiers  turned 
their  horses  round,  and  backed  them  on  to  the  crowd  of 
worshippers  to  do  what  mischief  they  could. 

In  July,  1670,  a  Koyal  Mandate  was  issued,  commanding 
that  the  meeting-house  itself  should  be  pulled  down.  The 
King,  with  Prince  Rupert  and  the  bearers  of  the  historic 
names  of  Ormond,  Ossory,  Ashley,  Oxford,  &c.  &c.  were 
present  at  the  passing  of  this  order  in  council.  It  was  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  great  architect,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  as  Surve}-or  of  Works,  to  see  to  its  execution. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  August,  that  the  soldiers 
and  a  number  of  carpenters  arrived  and  pulled  down  the 
meeting-house,  carrying  away  the  boards,  windows,  benches, 
and  forms.  On  the  following  da}^  Friends  met  and  held  their 
meeting  on  the  heaps  of  rubbish  till  the  soldiers  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  dragged  them  away. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  recount  in  detail  the  harrowing 
scenes  that  occurred  at  this  spot  during  the  next  four  months. 
Friends  were  beaten  and  cut  with  clubs  and  pikes  and  halberts 
till  their  blood  lay  conspicuous  in  the  street.  Women  and 
even  girls  were  not  spared  ;  they  suffered  bloAvs  and  wounds 
like  their  fathers  and  mothers,  were  dragged  along  the 
streets  fastened  to  the  saddle-bows  of  the  cavalry,  and 
othervN-ise  maltreated,  and  still  through  all  the  meeting  was 
kept  up. 

"  If  you  knew  what  orders  we  had,  you  would  say  that  we 
dealt  mercifully  with  you,"  said  a  soldier  on  one  occasion, 
although  it  seemed  as  if  almost  everything  short  of  actual 
murder  had  already  been  attempted.  After  a  time  the  vio- 
lence of  the  persecutors  seemed  partly  to  wear  itself  out, 
though  for  many  a  long  year  the  Church  at  Horslydown  was 
liable  to  occasional  interruption  in  its  religious  meetings  and 
its  members  to  frequent  sufferings  from  fine,  distraint,  and 
imprisonment. 

It  is  wonderful  to  notice  how  little  can  be  gathered  with 
reference  to  these  events  from  the  records  of  Horslydown 
Monthly  Meeting.  It  is  from  the  pages  of  Besse,  or  White- 
head, that  our  information  respecting  them  has  to  be  gleaned. 
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We  do  indeed  find  on  the  7th  of  September,  1670,  an  order 
for  a  carpenter  to  make  a  boarded  fence  across  the  end  of  the 
meeting-house,  to  keep  the  boys  from  climbing  over.  This 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  9s.  6d.  The  destruction  of  the  building 
by  the  soldiers  had  been  probably  only  partial,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  the  end  nearest  the  street,  and  to  the  interior. 
Another  entry  about  this  time  is  for  six  deal  boards  (probably 
for  seats)  and  planing,  7s.  6d.,  also  for  clearing  away  bricks, 
rubbish,  and  timber,  £1  2s.  6d.  These  simple  entries  are 
about  all  the  hints  furnished  us  by  the  records  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning  the  circumstances  that  have  been 
described,  the  minutes  referring  only  to  care  of  their  appren- 
tices, their  poor,  their  marriages,  their  delinquents,  &c.  &c. 

Friends  rebuilt  their  demolished  meeting-house  in  1671, 
and  seem  to  have  studied  comfort  as  well  as  convenience  in 
its  fittings,  for  we  find  William  Crouch  charging  them 
£2  7s.  6d.  for  "  carpets  and  curtains."  There  was  a  gallery 
to  this  second  meeting-house,  which  seems  frequently  to  have 
occasioned  trouble.  At  one  time  it  has  to  be  lowered,  being 
"  such  a  strain  to  ministering  Friends  "  ;  at  another  time  it  is 
to  be  plastered  to  keep  dust  and  dirt  from  falling  through  ; 
and  then  again,  a  door  or  gate  has  to  be  placed  on  the  stair- 
case to  keep  the  boys  from  running  up  and  down.  Rude  boys, 
by  the  way,  seem  to  have  been  a  standing  nuisance  both  at 
Horslydown  and  Park,  and  there  was  a  monthly  appointment 
of  two  Friends  for  each  of  these  places  to  keep  this  class  of 
attenders  in  order. 

The  lease  from  Thomas  Jones  seems  to  have  expired  in 
1697,  when  a  fresh  one  was  obtained  from  the  ground  land- 
lords on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £140,  for  forty-one  years,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £8.  This  property,  now  taken,  included  two 
messuages,  or  tenements,  in  front  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
expiry  of  this  term  brings  us  to  1738,  when  the  lease  of  the 
same  or  an  adjacent  site  was  obtained  from  the  Rector  and 
Churchwardens  of  St.  Olave's  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  £5 
rent,  with  covenant  to  spend  £400. 

Friends  far  exceeded  their  contract  by  spending  £1,134  in 
erecting  a  new  meeting-house,  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  con- 
tributing £500  towards  it.  This  building  was  opened  for 
divine  worship  on  the  18th  of  First  Month,  1739.  In  1800, 
when  the  lease  had  still  thirty-seven  years  to  run,  it  was 
thought  best  to  concentrate  the  whole  meeting  at  one 
meeting-house,  viz.  at  Redcross  Street,  and  the  Horslydown 
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Meetiog-house  was  sold  for  £500.  The  building  is  still  in 
existence,  and  has  been  used  since  Friends  left  it  for  a 
temperance  hall,  and  other  purposes. 

The  Old  Paek  Meeting-house. 

Once  more  turning  our  attention  to  the  earliest  periods  of 
Quaker  history,  we  find  that,  in  1674,  the  meeting  held  at 
Thomas  Hackleton's  had  outgrown  its  accommodation. 
Friends  accordingly  took  on  lease  a  piece  of  ground  forming 
a  part  of  the  extensive  park  once  attached  to  the  palace  of 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester.  This  ground  was  rented  from 
one  James  Ewer,  a  builder,  who  seems  to  have*  given  his 
name  to  the  street  soon  afterwards  built  there,  for  in  the  angle 
of  Ewer  Street  is  the  site  of  the  Old  Park  3Ieeting-house. 
It  was  a  substantial  brick  building,  standing  clear  of  other 
houses  on  three  sides.  Two  sides  fronted  the  road,  and,  in 
fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  just  the  sort  of  building,  as  regards 
position  and  convenience,  for  a  military  guard-house,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown  and  used  about  a  dozen 
years  after  its  erection. 

It  was  in  the  Third  Month,  1685,  as  George  Whitehead 
informs  us,  that  the  soldiers  came  and  turned  the  Park  Meeting- 
house into  a  guard-house,  and  did  great  spoil  and  damage 
about  and  in  the  same,  by  pulling  down  pales,  digging  and 
cutting  down  trees,  carrying  a^^  ay  and  burning  them  ;  and 
also  the  wainscotting  and  benches  about  the  room,  and  they 
carried  away  many  of  the  out-doors  and  many  of  the  case- 
ments." After  doing  this  damage  (estimated  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  £40)  and  occupying  the  place  so  long  as  suited 
their  convenience,  the  military  passed  on  to  the  camp,  leaving 
the  dismantled  house  open  to  anybody. 

John  Potter,  the  reputed  owner,  took  possession,  but  in 
October  of  the  following  year  the  occupants  were  again  ejected. 
George  Whitehead  states,  a  quartermaster  belonging  to 
Colonial  Haile's  regiment  came  to  the  chambers  of  the  said 
John  Potter's  tenants  and  demanded  entrance ;  which  being 
denied,  the  quartermaster,  with  the  help  of  soldiers,  broke  in, 
handed  away  their  goods,  and  turned  out  three  aged  women 
to  another  house  :  and  when  they  had  taken  possession  of  our 
said  meeting-house  and  rooms  below,  they  pulled  down  the 
galleries  and  made  a  brick  wall  across  the  lower  room,  with 
many  other  alterations,  as  if  they  intended  to  have  the  sole 
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and  perpetual  possession  to  themselves,  having  made  a  sort  of 
place  for  prayers  or  a  mass  house  in  one  end,  inclosed  from 
the  rest  by  the  said  partition  wall." 

It  appears  that  Friends  were  not  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  the  adjoining  tenement,  but  the  occupant  thereof  was 
sadly  annoyed  by  the  soldiers  amusing  themselves  by  making 
holes  through  the  wall  into  his  house.  He  complained  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  who  appointed  Robert  Paile  to  have  the 
damage  repaired,  and  to  speak  to  the  "  Coronall  "  to  prevent 
the  soldiers  from  indulging  in  future  annoyances  of  the  kind. 

In  the  Tenth  Month,  1686,  George  Whitehead  and  Gilbert 
Latey  went  to  the  King  and  expostulated  with  him  about  the 
seizure  of  the  Park  and  Savoy  meeting-houses  for  guard-houses. 
Colonel  Hailes  was  present,  but  for  the  details  of  the  interview 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  G.  W.'s  deeply  interesting  bio- 
graphy. Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  the  Kmg  declared,  I  am 
resolved  to  invade  no  man's  property  or  conscience,"  adding, 
that  he  would  inquire  further  into  the  matter,  the  result  being 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  meeting-house  was  restored  to  Friends. 
But  the  King  still  coveted  his  convenient  guard-house  in 
Southwark,  especially  with  the  supposed  improvements  effected 
by  the  military  during  their  occupancy.  In  the  Fifth  Month, 
1687,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting 
apparently  through  William  Penn,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Park  Meeting-house  by  the  King. 

''At  which  meeting"  (we  quote  from  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting 
minutes)  "  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Friends  cannot  take 
any  money  of  the  King  for  the  meeting-house  in  the  Park,  having 
a  tender  conscience  to  God  in  the  matter.  That  'tis  the  mind 
of  this  meeting  that  the  King  have  the  said  place  during  his 
pleasure.  That  Friends  are  desired  to  withdraw  from  ap- 
pearing in  that  place,  and  to  get  some  conveniency  at  the 
burying-ground  in  the  Park  side  by  the  building  of  a  shade." 
Several  Friends  were  then  appointed  to  "  signify  the  mind  of 
the  meeting  to  William  Penn  to  present  it  to  the  King,"  and 
to  expend  £30  in  the  proposed  temporary  erection. 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  King's  troops  used  the  Park 
Meeting-house,  and  not  till  the  time  of  the  great  Revolution 
did  Friends  regain  possession.  At  a  Monthly  Meeting  held 
at  Horslydown,  on  the  7th  of  Ninth  Month  (November),  whilst 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  marching  towards  London,  the 
following  minute  was  made  : — 

''  Agreed  that  Thomas  Hudson,  Wm.  Chandler  and  Walter 
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Miers  should  go  to  Coronall  Hales  about  seeing  to  gett  ye  meet- 
ing-house in  Park  againe  King  having  as  we  here 
ordered*  that  we  should  have  it." 

On  the  5th  of  the  following  month  we  read  : — 
"  Agreed  that  the  Friends  formerly  appointed  about  to  gett 
the  meeting-house  iu      Park  bee  still  continued,  &c."  "  to 
see  to  gett  y^  Gards  out,  they  having  already  possession  of 
the  part  that  was  made  up  for  their  chapel/' 

We  find  that  the  soldiers  now  withdrew,  and  Friends  re- 
turned to  their  ancient  meeting-place ;  transforming  their 
temporary  structure  at  the  burying-ground  into  a  home  for  two 
poor  women. 

In  the  year  1689  the  well-known  Richard  Scoryer,  who 
afterwards  kept  a  celebrated  training-school  at  Wandsworth, 
occupied  the  upper  storey  of  the  Park  Meeting-house  as  a 
school,  with  permission  "  to  make  a  window  in  the  roof,  pro- 
vided he  cuts  no  rafters." 

Occasional  repairs,  the  building  of  two  galleries,  renewals 
and  transfers  of  lease,  &c.  &c.,  seem  to  be  the  only  historical 
facts  that  have  come  down  to  iis  in  connection  with  the  old 
Park  Meeting-house  for  the  next  sixty  or  seventy  3'ears.  In 
1759  there  was  some  talk  of  rebuilding,  on  an  estimate  of 
£•300;  but  nothing  was  done,  and  in  17(32  the  house  was  de- 
clared to  be  dangerous  to  meet  in,  and  was  ordered  to  be  shut 
up.  The  meeting  was  now  held  for  a  time  at  a  schoolroom  in 
the  Green  Walk,  belonging  to  a  Friend. 

New  Paek  Meeting-house. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  what  was  long  known  as 
New  Park  Meeting-house,  and  afterwards  as  Southwark 
Meeting-house,  we  should  premise  that  about  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  premises  whose  history  has  been 
narrated  Friends  possessed  a  burial-ground.  It  was  here  that 
the  temporary  meeting-house  had  been  erected  in  1687.  This 
burial-ground  had  been  long  used  by  Friends ;  as  earl}^  as 
1666  we  find  them  already  in  possession  of  a  lease,  and 
paying  twenty-two  shillings  a  year  rent.  It  was  originally 
a  rural  spot,  separated  by  wooden  pales  from  the  surrounding 
gardens,  and  was  situated  to  the  south  of  the  present  Wor- 
cester Street,   being  known  as  the  Park  f  or  Worcester 

*  Originally  written  "  granted  "  and  altered  to  "  ordered." 
t  Grounds  of  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester. 
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Street  burial-ground.  In  connection  with  this  burial-ground 
we  may  observe  that  there  is  amongst  the  Southwark  papers 
an  original  bill  presented  by  John  Elson,  the  worthy  carpenter 
of  Peel,  in  which,  amongst  other  matters,  there  is  a  charge  for 

mending  the  fence  which  rude  lads  broke  down  and  carried 
away,  and  burnt,  leaving  the  burial-ground  open." 

This  ancient  burial-ground  became  very  thickly  populated 
with  the  dead,  and  in  1733  it  was  raised  to  accommodate 
more. 

In  1762  Friends  found  that  they  could  procure  a  lease  of 
the  land  lying  between  this  Worcester  Street  burial-ground 
and  Redcross  Street,  which  they  took  accordingly  ;  and  here, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £640,  the  new  meeting-house  was  erected. 
The  old  building  in  Ewer  Street  was  now  sold  for  £140. 

The  New  Park  Meeting-house  was  opened  on  the  15th  of 
Tenth  Month,  1763.  In  1799,  on  the  giving  up  of  Horsly- 
down  Meeting-house,  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  was 
spent  in  its  enlargement  to  render  it  capable  of  containing  all 
the  Friends  of  the  borough. 

A  strong  meeting  continued  to  flourish  here  for  many  years, 
attended  by  families  engaged  in  wool,  hop,  corn,  and  other 
trades,  for  which  the  borouoh  was  a  favourite  locality. 
Eventually,  by  adopting  the  practice  of  suburban  residence  at 
Peckham  and  elsewhere,  the  original  meeting  became  greatly 
reduced  in  its  attenders.  In  1860,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  New  Southwark  Street,  the  premises  were  com- 
pulsorily  sold  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  £2,619, 
and  the  last  meeting  for  worship  was  held  here  on  the  28th 
of  the  Tenth  Month  in  the  year  mentioned. 

The  adjacent  burial-ground  (which  had  been  closed  for  in- 
terments since  1794)  was  included  in  the  above  sale.  This  was 
carefully  dug  over  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Friend  who 
attended  daily  whilst  the  work  was  in  progress,  and  about  a 
thousand  skeletons  and  nineteen  entire  lead  coffins  were  dug 
up.  All  wood  coffins  had  disappeared.  The  bones  were 
packed  in  111  shells  of  ordinary  size,  and  carried  by  hearse 
to  the  Long  Lane  burial-ground.  Here  two  large  deep  pits 
were  dug  and  the  remains  re-interred.  (For  further  par- 
ticulars as  to  this  re-interment  see  Appendix.) 
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Long  Lane,  Bermondsey. 

The  biiryiug-grouiid  at  Long  Lane  just  referred  to  was 
purchased  for  £120  in  1697.  It  has  been  extensively  used, 
and  once  or  twice  raised  in  consequence.  It  seems  formerly 
to  have  contained  large  trees  grooving  in  it,  the  roots  of  which 
are  complained  of  in  1751  as  obstacles  in  digging.  This 
burial-ground  was  closed  in  1854,  and  it  is  now  let  to  a 
tenant  who  rents  it  of  Friends  for  a  small  consideration,  on 
condition  of  keeping  it  in  order. 

Deptford. 

We  now  turn  to  the  meeting-house  at  Deptford,  which  has 
long  been  under  the  care  of  Southwark  Monthly  Meeting. 
Our  readers  will  find  in  our  account  of  the  Westminster 
meetings  an  allusion  to  a  Court  official  named  Nicholas  Bond, 
who  sheltered  a  meeting  of  Friends  in  his  lodgings  at  Wor- 
cester House.  On  being  removed  to  Greenwich  he  allowed  a 
meeting  there  for  a  time,  which  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  Deptford.  Gilbert  Latey  was  a  frequent  attender  at 
Greenwich  Meeting,  and  tells  us  in  his  Journal  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  and  his  friends  were  exposed  by  going  there. 

This  first  meeting,  however,  subsequently  fell  away,  but 
about  1691  it  was  proposed  to  be  re-established.  In  the 
following  year  "  two  brick  tenements  and  gardens  in  Butt 
Lane,  part  of  a  field  formerly  called  Hart  upon  Hope,  or 
Coney  Wall,  measuring  100  feet  by  32,  was  purchased  for 
£140,  and  £60  laid  out  in  repairs.  In  1694  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting  established  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Deptford,  under 
its  own  care  financially,  but  to  be  assisted  by  Horslydown  in 
disciplinary  matters.  This  latter  Monthly  Meeting  had  a 
standing  committee  of  twelve  Friends,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  the  Monthly  Meetings  at  Deptford,  an  arrangement 
which  lasted  until  1729,  when  (on  account  of  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  smaller  meeting)  the  tAvo  were  completely 
joined  ;  but  a  meeting  for  worship  has  been  maintained  at 
Deptford,  as  at  present.  There  is  a  small  graveyard  on  the 
premises,  which  was  closed,  by  order  of  the  Government,  a 
few  years  ago. 

Deptford  Meeting-house  possesses  a  curious  relic  in  an  old 
form,  upon  which  tradition  confidently  asserts  Peter  the  Great 
used  to  sit.    It  is  well  known  that  this  wonderful  man,  whom 
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Macaulay  has  daguerreotyped  in  eloquent  picture-language,* 
attended  the  Friends'  meeting  during  his  stay  at  Deptford.  It 
was  one  of  those  strange  contrasts  which  entered  so  strikingly 
into  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  monarch  that  he,  at 
times  so  convulsively  restless,  should  choose  for  his  place  of 
worship  the  silence  of  a  Quakers'  meeting.  (See  Appendix 
for  some  further  account  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Friends.) 

Woolwich. 

About  1674  there  was  a  small  meeting  of  Friends  at 
Woolwich,  which  was  then  joined  to  Horslydown  Monthly 
Meeting.  They  rented  a  room  or  rooms,  but  little  can  now 
be  gathered  with  reference  to  the  subsequent  history  and 
decline  of  this  little  gathering. 

Peck  HAM. 

The  most  recently  established  of  the  meetings  in  the  district 
is  at  Peckham,  which,  from  being  originally  an  offshoot,  has 
now  become  the  headquarters  of  Southwark  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. In  1821,  several  Friends  having  become  resident  in  this 
locality,  it  was  proposed  that  a  meeting  should  be  established 
here.  A  carpenter's  shop  in  Baker's  Row  was  accordingly 
hired  for  £28  a  year,  and  £120  spent  in  fitting  it  up  for 
the  required  purpose.  Seats  were  borrowed  at  first  from 
Deptford,  and  the  meeting  opened  on  the  23rd  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1821. 

Four  or  five  years  afterwards,  Peckham  Meeting-house 
was  built,  being  completed  in  1826,  at  a  cost  of  £1,650,  of 
which  £1,494  Avas  collected  specially,  and  the  rest  defrayed 
by  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting.    In  1844  nearly  £700  was  spent 


*  Macaulay,  in  his  History,  vol.  v.  p.  75,  draws  this  picture  of  Peter, — 
"  His  stately  form,  his  intellectual  forehead,  his  piercing  black  eyes,  his 
Tartar  nose  and  mouth,  his  gracious  smile,  his  frown  black  with  all  the 
stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a  barbarous  tyrant — and  above  all  a  strange  nervous 
convulsion  which  sometimes  transformed  his  countenance  during  a  few 
moments  into  an  object  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  terror 
— the  immense  quantities  of  meat  which  he  devoured — the  pints  of  brandy 
which  he  swallowed,  and  which  it  was  said  he  had  carefully  distilled 
with  his  own  hands — the  fool  who  jabbered  at  his  feet,  the  monkey 
which  grinned  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  were,  during  some  weeks,  popular 
topics  of  conversation."  Macaulay  also  alludes,  as  one  of  the  contrasts  in 
his  character,  to  Peter's  love  of  retirement. 
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in  enlarging.  There  is  a  small  burial-ground  at  the  back  of 
the  meeting-house,  which  is  now  closed.  Recent  interments 
from  this  district  have  usually  taken  place  at  the  general 
cemeteries  at  Nunhead  and  Norwood,  or  Peckham. 

Populations,  &c.,  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  &c. 

Turning  now  from  questions  more  immediately  connected 
with  houses  and  lands  to  the  consideration  of  the  Church  and 
its  members,  we  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Southwark  was  from  early  times  large  and  influential. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
evidently  a  great  mixture  in  the  composition  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Southwark.  There  were  many  rich  and  many  poor 
— many  faithful  and  zealous,  and  many  lukewarm  and  dis- 
orderly. In  addition  to  the  earnest  ones,  who  managed  dis- 
ciplinary matters  and  cared  for  the  Church,  there  were 
numerous  persons  whose  connection  with  the  body  Avas  of  so 
loose  a  character,  that  it  was  often  an  open  question  whether 
such  and  such  individuals  were  Friends  or  not.  And  then 
again  it  was  evident  that  many  reputed  Friends  were  only 
vaguely  known  to  the  heads  of  the  meeting,  thus  for  in- 
stance—  ''the  combmaker  in  the  Boro',"  "Will  the 
Chandler,"  "  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Tanner,"  ''  one  Shaw's 
wife,"  are  descriptions  of  individuals  in  the  early  Southwark 
minutes.  Of  the  oft-recurring  delinquencies  amongst  this 
numerous  class  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently. 

Through  the  eighteenth  century  the  Society  continued  large, 
and  upheld  its  two  meetings  at  Park  and  Horslydown.  In 
1723  we  find  twelve  ministers  recorded  as  living  within  its 
bounds  at  one  time,  viz.  : — John  Gopsill,  Zachary  Routh, 
Joseph  Willet,  Simeon  Warner,  Lawford  Godfrey,  Isaac 
Peckrill,  John  Padley,  "George  Chalkley,^  Philip  Harman, 
Thomas  Bentley,  Gilbert  Hagen,  Richard  Bickham,  and 
Nicholas  Davis.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  about  five 
years  afterwards,  two  of  these  were  requested  not  to  sit  in 
the  gallery,  and  to  refrain  from  preaching,  both  having  failed 
in  business — one  through  "  joining  with  an  alchymist  in 
attempting  to  transmute  metals." 

Friends  of  Southwark  were  not  only  numerous  during  last 
century,  but  thriving  in  business,  and  to  some  extent  becom- 
ing opulent.  The  plated  coffin-handles  that  were  found  in 
digging  over  the  Park  burial-ground  tf)ld  of  wealth,  and  the 
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following  analysis  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  building  of 
Horslydown  Meeting-house  in  1738,  shows  it  to  have  had  a 
fair  number  of  prosperous  members.  Out  of  the  total  sub- 
scription of  £717  9s.,  £64i2  4s.  was  raised  in  the  meeting 
by  104  subscribers  as  follows  : — sixteen  Friends  gave  amounts 
varying  from  10s.  to  £2 ;  thirty-four  gave  from  £2  to 
£5  ;  thirty-one  gave  between  £5  and  ^10  ;  six  gave  ^10  10s. 
each;  thirteen  gave  £15  15s.,  while  three  gave  £20,  and  one 
(John  Warner)  headed  the  list  with  £35. 

In  178(5  South wark  was  strong  enough  to  appoint  sixteen 
overseers  at  one  Monthly  Meeting.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  probably  a  falling  off  in  numbers, 
as  in  1800  Park  and  Horslydown  Meetings  were  both  con- 
centrated in  one  ;  South  wark  Meeting  still,  however,  remained 
strong  and  "influential  for  many  years  ;  but  as  the  present 
century  advanced,  the  causes  which  we  have  seen  operating 
in  other  metropolitan  meetings  effected  similar  results  here. 
Its  own  suburl3an  offshoot  at  Peckham  outstripped  it  in  size 
and  power,  and  when  in  1860  the  premises  were  compul- 
sorily  sold,  it  was  not  thought  needful  to  continue  to  main- 
tain Friends'  meetings  in  Southwark.  The  name  of  South- 
wark  Monthly  Meeting  was  still  retained,  and  Peckham 
became  its  headquarters,  the  metropolitan  portion  of  its 
territory  being  divided  between  Devonshire  House  and 
Westminster. 

Meetings  for  Worship. 

In  connection  with  Meetings  for  Worship  we  have  had  in 
other  chapters  to  speak  of  the  class  of  meetings  known  as 
"Private,"  or  "Silent,"  or  ''Retired'^  meetings,  in  which 
the  edification  of  the  flock,  rather  than  the  gathering  in  of 
those  who  were  outside  the  pale,  seems  to  have  been  the 
special  object  in  view.  In  1679  we  find  these  for  Southwark 
to  have  been  held  at  the  houses  of  E.  Tidman,  John  Rouse, 
William  Shewen,  and  others.  Frequent  allusions  to  such 
meetings  occur  in  the  minutes,  and  they  were  continued  all 
through  the  times  when  Friends  were  an  increasing  body. 
Indeed  during  most  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  meeting  of 
this  character  was  held  at  the  Park  and  another  at  Horsly- 
down on  week-days.  The  meeting  at  Park  existed  as  late 
as  1794,  though  called  at  that  time  Park  Evening  Meeting. 
In  1720  we  find  the  Monthly  Meeting  encouraging  Friends 
to  attend  the  Park  Evening  Meeting  on  Fifth- day,  and  also 
as  much  as  possible  the  public  meeting  on  Third-day.  In 
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1755  the  Park  Evening  Meeting  on  Fifth-days  at  6  p.m. 
is  reported  as  being  well  attended.  In  1761  we  find  an 
appeal  to  the  Morning  Meeting,  requesting  that  body  to 
notice"^  this  Evening  Meeting  as  they  do  other  meetings.  In 
1794  the  3Ionthly  Meeting  inquired  into  the  origin  of  this 
meeting,  and  traced  it  from  the  so-called  private  meeting  of 
ancient  times. 

As  in  most  other  Monthly  Meetings  a  Quarterly  Monthly 
Meeting  was  for  some  time  held  in  Southwark  for  the  edifica- 
tion, more  especially,  of  the  youth  and  servants  by  the  read- 
ing of  epistles,  exhortations,  &c. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing  away  from  the  Southwark 
Meetings  for  Worship,  how  even  the  small  matters  of  detail  re- 
ceived attention  ;  thus  in  1707  occurs  the  following  minute  : 
"  It  being  taken  notice  of  that  several  women  Friends  at  the 
Park  Meeting  do  usually  hang  their  riding-hoods  on  the  rail 
of  the  gallery  whereby  the  Friends  that  sit  under  the  rail  of 
the  gallery  are  incommoded.  It's  left  to  Robert  Fairman  and 
Mary  Fairman  to  take  order  for  remedying  the  same." 

At  first,  in  Southwark,  as  elsewhere,  no  accommodation 
was  provided  for  any  women  Friends  to  stand  on  when  ad- 
dressing the  meeting,  the  gallery  being  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  men  ministers ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  change  was  made  in  this  respect,  and 
Southwark  uniting  with  this,  there  is  found  in  1709  an  order 
entered  on  their  minutes  for  Avomen  ministers  to  have  a 
standing-place  erected  for  them. 

Meetings  for  Discipline. 

The  Meetings  for  Discipline  were  select  gatherings  origi- 
nally, here  as  elsewhere.  One  of  the  standing  orders  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  was  that  "  Friends  who  talk  loosely  out  of 
Monthly  Meeting  about  its  business are  to  be  disqualified 
from  sitting  therein.  Occasionally  a  more  extended  invitation 
to  Monthly  Meeting  was  given, — "  A  general  meeting  of  all 
good  Friends"  in  this  Monthly  Meeting  is  sometimes  ordered 
to  be  held  in  the  following  month  ''for  a  special  collection." 
Ordinary  collections  seem  to  have  been  made  by  appointing 
two  Friends  to  stand  at  the  door  after  a  First-day  meeting  for 
worship. 


*  This  means  for  ministers  to  attend  it.  (See  Chapter  on  Morning 
Meeting.) 
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Troublesome  Chaeactebs. 

Respecting  the  state  of  this  meeting  in  early  times,  it  is 
evident  it  shared  (perhaps  more  largely  than  others  in  the 
Metropolis)  in  the  need  for  exercise  of  discipline.  When 
George  Fox  revisited  London  after  his  long  imprisonment  in 
Scarborough  Castle,  he  mentions  in  his  Journal  the  need  he 
found  for  the  watchful  care  of  Friends  over  one  another, 
especially  those  as  walked  disorderly  or  carelessly,  and  not 
according  to  the  truth."*  This  was  in  1667,  and  the  minutes 
of  Southwark  Monthly  Meeting  show  alike  the  care  then 
exercised  by  it,  and  the  need  existing  for  such  ;  a  few  instances 
of  these  may  suffice. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  before  alluded  to,  that  Southwark 
is  the  only  one  of  the  six  London  Monthly  Meetings  which 
has  preserved  its  earliest  minute-book,  a  circumstance  which 
prevents  any  comparison  of  its  state  at  this  time  with  that 
of  any  other  meetings. 

In  Fifth  Month,  1667,  we  read,  "  John  Whithouse  a  mad- 
man who  cryed  agt  Maiges  [marriages]  amongst  ffrends  who 
afterwards  tooke  a  woman,  the  like  spirit  with  him  and  its 
reported  beats  her,  and  its  to  be  queried  wheare  he  was 
Mared"  [married].  This  Whithouse,  it  seems  by  a  subse- 
quent minute,  afterwards  came  to  the  meeting  and  ^'testified 
against  Friends  with  his  hat  on." 

Again,  in  1667,  Richard  and  Ann  Corkbree  has  denied 
Meetings ;  he  is  given  to  study  astrologie  and  is  run  into 
imaginations  and  speaks  against  Friends." 

In  the  same  year,  "  Cobell  and  his  wife  to  be  spoken  to 
about  jeering  Friends." 

In  1668  Sara  Pratt  has  spoken  flightily  of  Friends  and 
Truth," — has  taken  part  in  a  superstitious  burying," — has 
"  too  much  familiarity  with  Doctor  Howker,  and  says  it  is  her 
liberty.'^ 


*  Josiah  Coale,  writing  to  George  Fox  under  date  lltli  of  Ninth 
Month  (November)  1663,  says,  in  speaking  of  Friends  at  Southwark, 
"  At  Southwark,  Friends  were  taken  at  two  meetings  together,  and  sent  to 
prison,  to  the  number  of  about  4  score,  where  the  most  of  them  still 
remain  upon  the  account  of  not  paying  twelvepence  a-piece  for  not 
coming  to  Steeple  House.  And  truly,  George,  they  are  a  very  poor 
divided  company,  and  several  very  bad  spirits  amongst  them,  and  very 
unruly,  and  not  subject  one  to  another." — Devonshire  House  MSS. 
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In  the  same  year  "  Susan  Atkins  has  desh'ed  Robert  Hogell 
to  put  away  his  wife  and  take  her,  Ranter-like,  and  has  en- 
deavoured this  matter  several  times,  saying  it  was  a  revelation 
from  the  Lord,"  and  persists  in  her  conduct  and  wont  con- 
demn it." 

Thus  we  see  from  the  foregoing  extracts  signs  of  that  spirit 
tending  to  make  the  liberty  of  the  trutli  degenerate  into 
licence  and  rant,  which  George  Fox,  the  lover  of  order,  so 
resolutely  encountered  and  defeated. 

Marriages. 

After  a  general  establishment  of  meetings  for  discipline  in 
London,  George  Fox  felt  their  care  was  especially  needed  in 
the  case  of  marriages,  to  prevent  disorders  that  had  been 
conmiitted  (see  Journal,  p.  315),  through  lawless  conduct  or 
misplaced  ideas  of  spiritual  guidance  leading  to  neglect  of  the 
customary  restraints  and  usages. 

It  seems  from  the  old  Horslydown  minutes  that  irregular 
marriages  were  by  no  means  infrequent.  The  folio wiug  are 
examples : — 

Tenth  Month  18th,  1667.  —  ^'John  Farant  and  Ann 
his  wife  was  here  at  this  meeting,  and  was  spoke  to  about  the 
manner  of  their  marriage,  and  they  have  declared  that  they 
do  accept  of  one  another  as  man  and  wife,  and  have  declared 
they  intend  to  and  will  live  lovingly  together  until  their 
lives  end." 

In  the  following  year  we  find  a  notice  of,  "  Will  the  Chand- 
ler, and  the  woman  that  has  accompanied  as  man  and  wife 
without  due  publication,"  who  promised  satisfaction  to  the 
meeting.  This  probably  means  some  public  appearance  and 
declaration. 

In  1672  two  Friends  appear  to  propose  marriage,  and  are 
described  as  "  pretty  tender  and  submissive."  Friends  order 
the  young  woman  to  take  a  lodging  till  the  marriage.  She 
confesses  she  came  to  live  with  him  through  ignorance." 

In  Sixth  Month,  1675,  ''two  came  and  acknowledged  their 
sin  in  living  as  man  and  wife,  and  promised  to  be  faithful  to 
each  other." 

The  subject  of  marriage  claimed  in  many  ways  increasing 
care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  Horslydown  Friends. 
Looking  upon  themselves  as  a  distinct  people,  and,  in  fact, 
*Uhe  people  of  God  in  scorn  called  Quakers,"  they  were  very 
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severe  on  those  who  took  "  a  man  of  the  world,"  or  ''a  woman 
of  the  w^orld"  in  marriage.  Thus  we  read,  in  1667,  of 
three  Friends  being  appointed  ''to  go  to  Thomas  Gesope  and 
Thomas  Sturgess  to  lay  their  wickedness  upon  them  for  their 
taking  of  wives  of  the  world."  They  would  hardly  recog- 
nise the  going  before  a  priest  as  a  true  marriage,  and  in 
judging  another  Triend  they  speak  of  him  as  "  taking  the 
woman  he  calls  his  wife."  In  many  cases  they  obliged  those 
who  had  been  thus  married  to  go  and  testify  against  it  to  the 
priest  who  had  married  them,  as  well  as  to  Friends  and  to 
their  neighbours. 

Not  only  did  the  Monthly  Meeting  judge  those  who  had 
married  contrary  to  rule,  but  took  care  to  give  advice  before- 
hand when  necessary.  In  1670,  we  read  of  a  Friend  having 
to  be  visited,  "  to  warn  him  from  the  woman  that  sells  oranges, 
as  to  marriage,  for  she  is  a  bad  woman,  and  Friends  cannot 
ow^n  him  if  he  join  himself  to  such  a  one."  This  Friend  per- 
sisted in  marriage  with  the  orange-woman  and  w^as  subse- 
quently ''  denied  "  for  the  same. 

The  following  minute  (written  in  1672)  is  a  further  instance 
of  the  care  exercised  with  regard  to  matrimonial  connections: — 

"  Thomas  Blake,  Prudence  Mags,  he  lives  in  Whitt  Shaple 
and  she  in  South warke  Parke,  has  propounded  their  intention 
of  marige  and  ffriends  does  find  A  simplicity  in  the  Man  and 
a  tenderness  though  but  lately  convinced.  Themselves  Ad- 
vised and  counseled  them  to  wait  to  feel  that  true  [icoi^d  illeyi- 
hle\  that  first  convinced  them  and  as  they  find  that  to  lead 
them  to  proceed  in  it." 

Delinquency. 

We  find  that  Horslydown  Monthly  Meeting  in  its  early 
days  was  troubled,  not  only  by  those  who  pleaded  or  prac- 
tised an  unscriptural  liberty,  but  also  by  a  numerous  class  who 
made  profession  of  the  Truth,  but  were  very  far  from  evi- 
dencing its  possession  by  their  daily  lives  and  conversation. 

From  1666  to  about  1670  numerous  are  the  cases  recorded 
on  the  books  of  drunkenness,  fraud,  gambling  in  alehouses, 
beating  wives  or  servants,  &c.  Thus  we  read  of  an  appoint- 
ment to  visit  "  old  Patin,  the  smith,  about  his  getting  drunk 
and  beating  his  daughter — he  used  to  beat  his  wife  formerly." 
Again,  "Ralph  Yonge,  at  Horslydown  stairs,  plays  at  ninepins 
and  passes  bad  money."    Ninepins  was  evidently  a  fiivourite 
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game  ;  one  Friend  seems  to  have  beguiled  the  period  of  his 
imprisonment  with  it.  One  Will  Stuart,  a  little  Scotchman, 
is  judged  and  denied  as  "  an  habitual  cheat.''  In  IGTO  one 
woman  wants  to  be  assisted  in  a  passage  to  Jamaica,  but  the 
Monthly  Meeting  informs  her  that  she  is  so  bad  "  that  they 
won't  help  her.  In  many  cases  the  misconduct  was  long 
continued  ;  in  1668  William  Horton  brings  in  a  paper  ^^con- 
demning his  actions  for  fomleen  years  past,"  so  that  his  mis- 
demeanors must  have  commenced  with  the  very  origin  of  the 
Society  in  Southwark. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  remark  that  the  disciplinary 
notice  extended  to  these  delinquents  seldom  terminated  in  the 
diso^Timent  of  the  individuals.  If,  by  persevering  in  visits 
and  exhortations,  the  offender  could  be  got  to  write  and 
cii'culate  a  paper  of  condemnation  he  was  again  received  into 
unity,  though  of  course  under  watchful  oversight.  But  those 
Avho  persisted  in  their  ill-doing  or  refused  to  repent  were 
"denied"  in  plain  terms.  Thus,  in  1668,  they  record  that 
"  William  Styles,  once  a  pretty  Friend,  has  become  wholly 
apostatised  and  at  present  lost  as  to  truth."  Those  who  were 
denied,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  termed,  disowned,  were 
considered  "  out  of  unity,"  or  "  of  the  world,"  and  if  they  died 
in  this  state,  their  bodies  were  denied  sepulture  in  Friends' 
burial-ground.  We  find  in  one  case  of  this  kind  a  turbulent 
relative  tlu'eateninof  '^to  break  the  door  down"  if  he  couldn't 
have  a  burial-note. 

It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  life  and  power  in  the  Z\Ionthly 
Meeting  that  its  treatment  of  delinquents  did  so  frequently 
result  in  the  repentance  and  reclamation  of  the  offenders. 
And  in  a  few  years,  doubtless  in  part  owing  to  this  care 
exercised  by  the  faithful  members,  we  find  the  cases  referred 
to  above  becoming  much  less  frequent.  But  of  course  the 
Conventicle  Act  and  other  cruel  laws  had  also  a  large  share  in 
winnowing  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  As  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  Monthly  Meeting  when  first  established  had 
itself  to  do  in  this  way,  we  may  mention  that  the  suljject  of 
fraud  was  one  of  the  delinquencies  that  needed  care  in  early 
times,  and  in  1667  we  find  some  Friends  brought  under 
notice  for  using  false  measures.  The  Monthly  Meeting  was 
very  anxious  that  its  members  should  stand  clear  before  the 
world  as  honest  traders.  In  1670  they  order  Friends  that  are 
coopers  to  have  their  casks  exactly  measured,  and  if  they  are 
not  exact  they  are  to  write  on  the  casks  a  statement  of  such 
deficiency.    Shortly  afterwards  the  Monthly  Meeting  ordered 
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an  exact  gallon-gauge  to  be  obtained  and  kept  for  purposes  of 
comparison.* 

PmSONERS. 

The  care  of  such  of  their  members  as  were  in  prison  was  a 
matter  likely  to  claim  attention  from  a  Church  whose  members 
were  at  one  period  liable  to  be  dragged  off  in  the  very  act  of 
worship,  and  afterwards  had  to  hear  its  treasurer  (for  instance) 
report,  as  he  did  in  1683,  that  being  under  a  "  Ritt  of  excom- 
munication," and  expecting  daily  incarceration,  he  had  sent  in 
his  accounts,  for  a  new  treasurer  to  be  appointed.  Amongst 
various  evidences  as  to  the  care  of  their  friends,  we  find  this 
entry  in  1 684 : — 

"  Paid  Thomas  Hudson  for  can  vis  to  putt  Round  the  Greate 
Bed  where  friends  lodge,  y^  are  prisoners  in  ye  Compter  in 
tooley's  Strete,  and  is  to  remaine  there  for  the  service  of 
friends  y^^  are  prisoners  hereafter." 

Horslydown  Monthly  Meeting,  moreover,  did  not  neglect 
the  counsel  of  George  Fox  to  requite  gaolers  when  they 
have  showed  kindness  to  Friends."  For  this  cause  two  West- 
phalia hams  and  other  matters,  to  the  amount  of  £1  18s.  lOd., 
were  presented  to  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  on 
another  occasion  £2  to  Stephen  Draper  for  the  same  reason. 

Poor. 

The  poor  claimed  and  obtained  a  large  amount  of  care  from 
Friends  in  this  as  in  other  quarters,  and  we  find  frequent 
entries  as  to  their  rents  and  allowances  and  funeral  obsequies, 
&c.  As  regards  these  latter,  five  shillings  for  a  coffin  and  one 
shilling  for  a  grave  seems  to  have  been  the  regulation  cost  at 
the  commencement  of  last  century.    In  1710  there  is  a  com- 


*  Thus  varied  were  the  subjects  needmg  the  exercise  of  disciphne,  so 
as  to  restrain,  correct,  and  reform  disorderly  walkers,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  when  the  "  mixed  multitude,"  attracted  by  the 
fervour  of  the  early  preachers,  came  to  be  moulded  to  a  life  of  regular 
and  orderly  walk.  The  extracts  are  interesting,  as  Southwark  is  the  only 
one  of  the  six  London  Monthly  JNIeetings  whose  records  at  the  com- 
mencement are  preserved ;  they  e\T.dence  the  state  of  the  Society  in  the 
period  succeeding  that  activity  of  missionary  effort  which  marked  the 
time  of  the  early  preachers,  the  loss  of  whose  formerly  frequent  presence 
through  death  or  imprisonment  soon  showed  itself  in  the  increase 
of  disorderly  walkers.  Tlie  contact  of  the  early  meetings  for  discii)line 
with  these  is  thus  shown  us  on  these  Southwark  books.  By  them  we  can 
a})preciate  the  cause  of  that  joy  so  evident  in  the  pages  of  George  Fox 
when  he  found  Monthly  Meetings  well  established. 
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plaint  of  there  being  too  few  Friends  present  at  a  certain  poor 
Friend's  interment  to  carry  the  body  to  the  grave,  and  the 
Monthly  Meeting  agreed  to  pay  the  ^'  Bidders  '■'  for  summoning 
Friends  in  future. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Friends  receiving  relief  were  ex- 
pected to  make  over  theii*  property  to  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

A  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Southwark,  about 
the  year  1687,  which  we  have  not  observed  elsewhere,  of 
occasionally  holding  a  sort  of  review  or  inspection  at  the 
meeting-house  of  all  the  poor  members  receiving  relief. 
Occasionally  others  than  members  were  helped,  but  in  such 
cases  the  recipient  is  distinctly  recorded  as  a  "  necessitous 
person,  and  not  a  Friend." 

The  following  document,  copied  into  the  minute-book  of 
Horslydown,  connected  with  the  establishment  of  Yoakley's 
Almshouses,  bears  on  the  subject  now  under  notice  : — 

''I  being  left  executrix  to  my  dear  husband,  Michel 
Yoakley's  Avill,  by  which  he  left  the  disposing  of  those  rooms 
or  tenements  in  Hope  Court,  in  WentworLh  Street,  to  such 
poor  as  I  shall  see  meet  amongst  Friends,  my  mind  is  that 
always  two  Friends  out  of  Southwark  Meeting  shall  be 
admitted  into  said  rooms  in  my  lifetime,  if  such  as  are  qualified 
for  such  charity  can  be  found  there,  and  at  my  death  it's  left 
to  the  Executors  and  Trustees  as  they  shall  see  meet,  as 
witness  my  hand  the  21st  12th  month,  ITtI. 

It  was  also  her  desire  after  this  was  writt  that  two  after 
her  death  might  be  all  ways  in  said  roomes  belonging  to 
Southwarke. 

Witness,  Robert  Fairman.  Mart  Yoaklet." 

Miscellaneous. 

Adverting  now  to  one  or  two  facts  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  we  find  in  early  times  the  usual  wine-bills  presented 
quarterly.  "  Paid  Gabriel  Frwood  for  wine  for  Friends  that 
come  to  his  house  after  meeting  "  is  the  entry  on  one  occasion  ; 
on  another,  ''for  wine  for  Friends  that  declared  at  this  meet- 
ing." The  amount  is  generally  about  one  pound  or  thirty 
shillings  a  quarter. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  a  custom  which 
we  believe  was  once  not  infrequent,  i.e.  the  holding  of  com- 
mittees at  public-houses.  There  being  a  difference  between  two 
Friends  in  Fourth  Month,  1686,  the  six  Friends  on  the  appoint- 
ment were  directed  ''  to  meet  at  the  King's  Head  in  Pudding 
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Lane  on  Sixth-day  before  the  next  Monthly  Meeting  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.'^  At  the  next  Monthly  Meeting  we  find  them 
again  directed  to  meet  to-morrow  after  Change  at  the  same 
place." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote,  at  least  as  illustrating  the 
coins  of  the  period  the  following  statement  of  a  collection 
made  at  Horslydown  in  Twelfth  Month,  1695-6  : — ■ 

£    s.  d. 

"  18  ginneys,  each  worth  30s   27    0  0 

3  pistolls  (22s.  each)  and  one  broad  piece 

and  quarter  of  gold  (32s.  each)    5    6  0 

Silver    23  10  9 


£55  16  9 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Southwark  Monthly 
Meeting  was  for  a  long  period  the  proprietor  of  two  fire- 
engines,  one  being  kept  at  Park  and  one  at  Horslydown. 
The  latter  was  purchased  in  1706  for  £30,  and  the  other  soon 
after.  Appointments  of  Friends  to  inspect  the  engines, 
reports  as  to  their  being  damaged  at  certain  fires ;  orders  to 
purchase  buckets  or  mend  the  pipes,  &c.,  occur  occasionally 
for  many  years.  What  method  was  adopted  for  the  use  of 
these  is  not  stated.  We  know  that  there  was  a  standing 
committee  for  each  engine,  but  whether  or  not  this  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  young  and  active  Friends  who  were 
expected  themselves  to  run  with  and  work  the  engine  in  cases 
of  emergency  is  a  matter  that  must  remain  in  obscurity. 

In  the  year  1721  we  find  a  somewhat  curious  circum- 
stance taking  place.  One  Sixth-day,  Tenth  Month,  1721,  a 
solemn  meeting  was  held  at  Park  in  the  morning,  and  at 
Horslydown  in  the  afternoon,  with  reference  to  the  great 
calamity  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  inflict  on  our  neighbours 
in  France."  These  meetings  were  large  and  full,  and  held  to 
general  satisfaction,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  records  that 
*'the  Lord's  presence  was  felt  as  it  was  last  year  on  the  same 
solemn  occasion."  From  the  minutes  of  Devonshire  House 
we  learn  that  similar  meetings  were  held  there  on  both  the 
occasions  above  referred  to. 

But  we  find  subsequently  that  some  Friends  at  Horsly- 
down strongly  objected  to  the  above  procedure,  and  it  was 
ultimately  agreed  that  the  circumstance  should  not  be  a 
precedent  for  the  future. 

The  general  course  of  tlie  Monthly  Meeting's  history  offers 
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SO  little  of  a  character  different  from  that  of  the  others,  as  to 
require  but  few  further  extracts.  There  are  ample  evidences  on 
its  records  of  the  low  state  to  which,  after  a  period  of  judicious 
maintenance  of  the  discipline,  it  had  lapsed  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centmy;^  and  yet  even  then  it  had  sufficient  life 
remaining  within  it  to  furnish  a  fair  contribution  towards  that 
large  General  Committee  which,  appointed  in  1761,  at  the 
advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  spent  five  years  in  "  clearing 
the  camp."  With  the  rest,  Southwark  at  this  time  experienced 
a  revival  of  the  discipline.  Many  disorderly  walkers  w^ere 
reclaimed,  the  rest  disowned ;  and  in  order  to  better  care  in 
future,  as  many  as  sixteen  overseers  were  then  appointed  in 
this  Monthly  Meeting  alone. 

Amongst  the  ministers  and  other  worthies  who  have  been 
members  of  Southwark  Electing,  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing, in  addition  to  some  whose  names  appear  in  the  preceding 
pages.  William  She  wen,  who  removed  to  Enfield  in  1686,  and 
whose  wife's  name  is  connected  with  the  demise  of  land  there 
to  Friends;  Thomas  Padley  ;  Walter  Miers,  one  of  the  early 
convinced,  who  was  living  in  1706,  at  which  date  he  wrote  a 
MS.  account  of  the  rise  of  Friends  in  Southwark,  which  is 
still  preserved  at  Devonshire  House ;  Gerrard  Eoberts,  a  well- 
known  name  to  all  readers  of  our  ancient  records,  of  whose 
house  in  St.  Thomas  Apostles  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous 
chapter,  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  member  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  Robert  Curtis,  Daniel  Stevenson,  Ellis  Hookes,  the  first 
Recording  Clerk  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  Francis  Davis, 
John  Estaugh,  Benjamin  Walker,  William  Pitt,  Mary  Pace, 
Benjamin  Chandler,  Nicholas  Davis,  Mary  Freeman,  Samuel 
Sturge,  and  Thomas  Norton  whose  remains  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  tomb  during  the  compilation  of  the  present 
chapter. 

*  In  the  report  made  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1755,  it  states  of  Southwark,  "they  have  no  separate  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Women,  nor  ever  had.  But  their  women  Friends  sit  with  their 
men  in  their  Monthly  Meetings,  and  are  jointly  concerned  in  carrying  on 
the  business  thereof."  We  mention  this  fact  not  as  a  proof  of  the 
declension  alluded  to  in  the  text,  but  as  ilhistrative  of  the  character  of 
the  Meetings  for  Discipline  at  the  period  referred  to. 
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APPENDIX. 

Report  by  the  Surveyor  to  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  inform  you  respecting  the  removal  of  bodies 
from  the  ancient  burial-ground  in  Lower  Redcross  Street,  Soutliwark, 
that  George  Leake,  the  undertaker,  has  now  completed  the  work  in 
manner  as  specified  in  his  agreement. 

During  its  progress  E.  D.  Hayward,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  has  been  engaged  to  attend  on  the  spot  daily,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  remains  as  they  were  found,  so  as  to  secure  proper  care 
over  the  same.     (N.B.  No  interments  had  taken  place  since  1799.) 

The  ground  has  been  dug  over  its  whole  surface  down  to  the  level  of 
the  virgin  soil  ;  and  in  those  cases  where  a  deeper  interment  had  taken 
place,  to  the  needful  distance  into  it.  With  the  exception  of  lead 
cofiins  in  various  stages  of  preservation,  the  remains  were  found  to 
have  become  reduced  to  skeletons  ;  and  although  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  loose  coffin  wood,  no  wooden  coffins  were  raised 
entire.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  no  bodies  were  found  nearer  the 
surface  than  seven  feet,  showing  the  care  Friends  had  taken  not  to 
overcrowd  the  ground.  The  bones,  as  thrown  up  by  George  Leake's 
workmen,  were  carefully  collected  by  the  Friend  in  charge,  who 
packed  them  into  shells  of  the  ordinary  size,  each  of  which  it 
was  found  would  hold  about  nine  complete  sets  of  bones.  In  this 
manner  111  shells  were  used.  For  the  lead  coffins  (of  which 
nineteen  were  raised)  a  sejjarate  shell  was  in  each  case  provided — 
making  the  total  number  of  shells  that  were  used  130.  These  were 
all  removed  (by  hearse)  at  various  times  to  the  burial-ground  at  Long 
Lane,  Bermondsey,  and  re-interred  in  that  place,  according  to  the 
permission  obtained  from  the  Council  of  State.  For  this  purpose,  two 
large  and  deep  pits,  about  eight  feet  square  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  were 
made  in  a  part  of  the  ground  that  had  been  but  little  used,  and  into  these 
the  shells  were  stowed  as  closely  as  practicable,  placing  them  head  and 
foot  in  regular  tiers  to  economise  the  space  ;  and  when  these  graves  were 
thus  filled  up  to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  surface,  the  ground  was 
thrown  in  and  levelled  over  them. 

Reverting  to  the  burial-ground  from  whence  the  bodies  were  taken, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  latest  remains  were  found,  as  before- 
mentioned,  to  commence  at  a  depth  of  about  seven  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  then  in  three  tiers  lying  transversely.  Also,  from  the  loose  manner 
in  which  many  of  the  bodies  were  found  buried,  it  is  concluded  they 
had  been  previously  taken  up  from  the  space  occupied  by  the  meeting- 
house and  re-interred,  which  may  have  been  done  when  the  meeting- 
house was  enlarged  in  1800. 

As  Friends  may  feel  interested  in  some  of  the  minor  details  con- 
nected with  the  works  ;  the  follomng  particulars  may  be  given.  In 
reference  to  the  coffins  none  when  only  made  of  wood  were  found 
remaining  whole,  they  having  been  forced  asunder  by  the  ^jressure  of 
the  earth,  and,  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases,  the  wood  was 
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entirely  perished.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  the  lowest  row  of 
the  three  layers  of  interments  several  bottoms  of  coffins  of  common  deal 
were  found  undecayed,  thongh  the  oak  and  elm  ones  had  perished,  shoAving 
how  this  wood,  which  in  most  cases  decays  so  readily,  becomes  occasionally 
the  subject  of  a  marked  exception.  [It  is  presumed  that  the  ciiTum- 
stance  was  due  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air.]  Of  the 
coffin  furniture,  such  as  the  handles,  fewer  vreve  found  than  might  have 
been  anticipated  ;  but  some  of  these  being  plated,  showed  that  expense 
had  not  been  spared  in  the  interment,  and  the  very  good  state  of  their 
preservation  indicated  the  original  excellence  of  their  quality. 

The  remains  of  all  bodies  not  buried  in  lead,  were  found,  -with  scarce 
an  exception,  to  be  merely  bones,  without  any  offensive  matter  attached 
or  near  them.  A  few  skulls  retained  some  of  the  hair  ;  and  in  one 
instance  a  vertebra  was  raised  with  its  spinal  marrow  entire.  It  was 
also  very  observable  that  in  most  cases  the  teeth  were  very  perfect, 
though  worn,  showing  there  was  less  of  imperfection  in  these  parts  then 
than  at  the  present  day.  Generally  speaking  the  bones  were  of  the 
average  size,  but  in  one  instance  a  set  of  thigh  bones  were  found  of 
unusual  length,  measuring  as  much  as  twenty  inches,  so  that  if  the  o^^^ler 
of  them  had  been  a  person  of  correct  proportion  he  would  have  been  at 
least  six  feet  eight  inches  high. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  956remain5  thus  exhumed,  there  were  nine- 
teen for  whom  their  friends  had  sought  the  more  costly  mode  of  encasing 
them  in  lead  to  ensure  better  preservation  ;  but  practically  there  was  little 
difference,  except  where  the  lead  coffins  had  been  made  of  unusual  sub- 
stance, and  thereby  enabled  to  resist  the  corrosive  influences  of  the 
earth.  "Where  only  lead  of  ordinary  thickness  was  used,  it  had  become 
worn  into  holes,  and  thus  allowing  the  wet  to  penetrate  the  lead  to  the 
inner  coffin  ;  this  inner  coffin  of  wood  became  destroyed,  and  the  lead, 
being  imequal  to  the  support  of  the  earth  above,  was  in  consequence  so 
crumpled  and  broken  that  the  bodies  -within  were  found  to  be  notliing 
but  mere  bones. 

As,  however,  some  of  these  lead  coffins  were  of  a  thickness  of  metal  that 
had  secured  them  against  corrosion,  and  were  very  perfect  in  form — the 
outer  coffin  alone  having  decayed — it  became  a  curious  question  to  know 
how  far  they  had  preser^^ed  the  remains  enclosed  within  them.  For 
this  purpose  some  were  opened  in.  the  presence  of  several  Friends, 
and  also  our  friend  Dr.  Hodgkin.  One  of  these  which  bore  a  date  of 
1765,  and  the  name  of  EHzabeth  Crosby,  proved  to  have  its  inner 
wooden  shell  quite  ijerfed,  and  on  raising  its  lid,  and  removing  the  long 
wool  with  which  it  was  closely  packed,  the  body  was  found  wrapped  in  a 
winding-sheet  of  fine  linen  ;  the  smell  was  pimgent,  but  could  not  be 
called  very  offensive  ;  of  the  l^ody,  so  far  as  was  seen,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
had  all  the  shrivelled  appearance  of  a  mummy.  A  shroud  expensively 
worked  on  its  front,  and  ornamented  with  rosettes,  remained  quite  im- 
injured.  The  feet  were  bare,  and  the  flesh  on  them  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  limbs,  which  alone  were  exposed  to  view,  had  shrunk  down  to  the 
hardness  of  a  board,  every  muscle  and  tendon  being  as  strongly  marked 
(as  if  it  had  been  dissected) — the  feet  were  much  arched  and  t^^i.sted,  for 
which  we  could  see  no  reason  to  account. 

The  next  lead  coffin  opened  had  no  inscription,  but,  from  the  ver}' 
good  state  of  its  preservation,  it  was  judged  to  have  been  more  recent  than 
the  former  ;  here  the  remains  were  found  more  perfect.    It  was  evident 
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that  it  was  a  female,  the  colour  of  whose  hair  showed  that  her  life  must 
have  been  cut  short  in  the  midst,  and  whose  fine  and  portly  figure  bore 
evidence  of  a  once  stately  presence  ;  her  features  were  remaining  in  a 
state  recognisable  by  any  one  who  might  have  known  her  in  life  ;  but 
though  thus  preserved  (by  the  excellence  of  this  casing)  from  the  slightest 
intrusion  of  moisture,  and  therefore  free  from  any  approach  of  the 
active  elements  of  destruction,  though  all,  even  to  the  finely-crimped 
cap-border  was  perfect,  yet  the  general  effect  of  this  large  and  full- 
featured  corpse  was  affecting,  and  anything  but  an  encouragement  for 
us  to  take  much  care  in  delaying  our  deceased  relatives  from  returning 
to  that  inevitable  dust  which  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  must  sooner  or 
later  share. 

The  third  coffin  opened  also  further  illustrates  the  folly  of  expensive 
interments.  The  corpse  had  been  enclosed  in  lead,  nearly  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  fitted  to  the  general  form  of  the  body,  going  round  the 
head,  and  in  at  the  neck,  coming  out  again  to  the  shoulders,  forming  a 
complete  mummy  case  of  lead.  But  all  this  care  had  been  in  vain — even 
this  great  thickness  of  lead  had  become  so  corroded  that  the  body  was 
reduced  to  a  skeleton,  which  fell  out  through  the  holes  as  it  was  being 
raised.  The  head  portion  of  the  case  remained  entire,  and  on  opening 
this  it  was  found  to  be  packed  close  with  feathers  of  excellent  r[uality, 
yet  nothing  but  a  skull  was  left,  except  only  a  profusion  of  fine  auburn 
hair,  that  fell  down  in  long  tresses,  and  in  its  midst  remained  a  pad  (still 
perfect),  one  which  ladies  used  to  wear  on  the  top  of  their  heads  to  keep 
up  the  hair  when  it  was  worn  as  a  tower  on  the  crown.*  In  this  hair, 
also,  was  a  tortoiseshell-comb  of  first  quality,  and  though  plain,  yet 
quite  perfect.  Thus  the  remains  were  evidently  of  a  young  female,  whose 
vanity  in  life  was  perpetuated  in  the  grave,  but  the  extreme  care  of 
whose  relatives  had  been  productive  of  no  result  in  preserving  the 
body. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  these  examinations  were  made  in 
the  presence  of  several  Friends,  and  under  the  management  of  an  under- 
taker ;  also  a  medical  man  (one  of  our  members)  was  in  attendance. 
Their  result  gave  no  encouragement  to  open  any  of  the  remaining  entire 
lead  coffins,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  inner  coffin-lids  were  replaced, 
the  lead  well  soldered  down  over  them,  and  they  were  re-interred 
shortly  afterwards.  Thus  these  Friends,  over  whom  their  relations 
thought  a  last  farewell  had  been  taken,  were  again  seen  by  fellow- 
creatures  nearly  a  century  after  their  interment,  and  those  who  thus 
looked  upon  them  felt  that  the  sight  was  an  aftecting  one,  proving  that 
all  art  or  device  is  in  vain  to  save  from  the  destructions  of  the  grave. 
Better  in  simple  faith  to  give  to  the  worm  its  food,  and  let  earth  claim 
its  dust,  than  thus  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  body  when  life  is  gone. 
Excej)t  only  for  any  present  purpose — such  as  to  avoid  spread  of  infec- 
tion, or  in  some  cases  where  a  journey  is  needed,  &c. — it  is  well,  doubt- 
less, to  avoid  burpng  in  lead  (expensive  in  its  first  instance  and  profit- 
less in  its  result). 


*  This  report  was  obviously  written  at  a  date  before  the  revival  of 
this  foolish  practice. 
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Peter  the  Great  and  Friends. 

In  Thomas  Story's  Journal,  page  123,  Tvill  be  found  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed accomit  of  an  interview  he  and  Gilbert  Mollyson  (Robert  Barclay's 
wife's  brother)  had  vdth.  Peter  the  Great  when  in  London,  and  it  woiild 
ap2:)ear  that  the  next  First-day  after  this,  Peter  (anxious,  no  doubt,  to 
know  more  of  Friends)  came  to  their  meeting  at  White  Hart  Court, 
entering  it  whilst  one  Eobert  Haddock  was  engaged  in  the  ministry :  he 
had  risen  with,  the  subject  of  Xaaman  as  his  text,  and  though  imconscious 
of  the  high  rank  of  one  among  his  auditors,  delivered  in  the  course  of 
his  sermon  a  sentence  very  pointedly  addressed  to  the  highest  of  earthly 
kings,  saving,  "  Thou  art  not  too  great  to  make  use  of  the  means  offered 
by  the  Almighty  for  thy  healing  and  restoration,  if  ever  thou  expect  to 
enter  his  kingdom,  into  which  no  unclean  thing  can  come."  The  Czar's 
interpreter  was  observed  by  Thomas  Story  (who  alone  had  recognised 
the  distinguished  rank  of  the  visitor)  to  whisper  to  his  master,  doubtless 
in  translation,  but  through  people  coming  iii  to  gaze  at  him,  the  Czar 
suddenly  rose  and  left  the  meeting.  Xot  that  Peter  was  offended  vrith 
Friends'  plain-dealing,  for  he  showed,  nineteen  years  after  this,  that  he 
retained  an  appreciation  for  them. 

In  the  same  Journal,  page  494,  will  be  found  an  account  of  how  this 
Emperor,  when,  in  1712,  his  troops  had  occupied  a  Friends'  meeting-house 
at  Frederickstadt  in  Germany,  ordered  them  out  of  it,  and  sent  word  that 
if  the  few  Friends  there  woiild  come  to  meeting  he  would  attend  it, 
which  he  not  only  did,  but,  as  his  ^Muscovite  generals  were  igmorant  of 
the  German  language,  Peter  acted  as  interpreter,  "  with  much  gra^dty 
and  seriousness  commending  what  he  heard,  saying,  that  whoever  could 
live  according  to  that  doctrine  would  be  happy."  He  promised  after- 
wards to  have  Robert  Barclay's  Journal  translated,  and  priated  in  his 
own  language. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WESTMINSTER  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Including  Meetings  at  the  Little  Almonry,  Peter^s  Court,  Savoy,  and 
Long  Acre. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
there  appear  to  have  been  three  places  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Westminster,  at  which  meetings  were  regularly  held,  viz.  at 
Worcester  House,  in  the  Strand  ;  at  Stephen  Hart's,  in  New 
Palace  Yard ;  and  at  William  Woodcock's,  in  the  Savoy. 
There  was  also  a  large  room  near  the  Abbey  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  thousand  persons,  which  was  made  use  of  for  a  time  as 
a  place  in  which  to  plough  and  thresh  "  among  the  people 
of  the  world,  as  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth. 

The  first  named  in  the  above  list  of  meetings  was  held  in 
the  lodgings  of  one  Nicholas  Bond,  who  had  a  place  at 
Court."  His  official  duties  afterwards  transferred  him  to 
Greenwich  Palace,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  continued  to 
accommodate  a  meeting  of  Friends. 

The  meeting  at  Stephen  Hart's  may  be  considered  as  the 
precursor  of  the  present  Westminster  Meeting.  It  was 
established  about  the  year  1655.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  this 
assembly  in  troublous  times  in  the  diary  of  Pepys,  who  says, 
under  date  February  7th,  1660, — "In  the  palace  yard  I  saw 
Monk's  soldiers  abuse  Billing  and  all  the  Quakers  that  were 
at  a  meeting-place  there :  and,  indeed,  the  soldiers  did  use 
them  very  roughly  and  were  to  blame." 

Amongst  the  early  convinced  in  this  locality  was  a  well-to-do 
woman  named  Elizabeth  Trott.  She  occupied  a  good  house 
in  Pall  Mall,  which  she  opened  to  Friends,  and  thither  the 
meeting  was  transferred. 

A  constant  attender  at  this  meeting  was  Gilbert  Latey,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  Hewas  acquainted 
with  a  neighbouring  Justice  of  the  Peace,  over  whom  he  exer- 
cised an  influence  so  considerable,  that  for  some  time  the 
meeting  was  held  without  interruption.    But  at  length,  in 
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1662,  this  Justice  informed  Gilbert  that  he  had  been  blamed 
for  suffering  a  conventicle  to  be  held  so  near  the  Duke  of  York's 
residence  (St.  James's  Palace),  and  that  now  in  obedience  to 
higher  authority  he  must  come  and  "  break  up  the  meeting." 

But  Gilbert  Latey  and  his  friends  continued  to  assemble  as 
usual.  In  consequence  of  so  doing  he  and  others  were  haled 
away  to  prison.  The  worshippers  were  often  forcibly  prevented 
from  entering  the  house,  and  compelled  to  assemble  in  the 
street.  But  the  Justice  found  it  impossible  to  obey  his  orders 
and  really  break  up  the  meeting,  which  continued  to  be  held 
at  this  place  till  Elizabeth  Trott's  decease  in  1666. 

Elizabeth  Trott's  house  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Pall  Mall ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  row  of 
elms,  beyond  which  were  the  open  fields.  From  this  rural 
spot,  Gilbert  Latey  and  his  friends  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  renaove  the  meeting  to  a  more  central  situation,  as  Friends 
belonging  to  the  meeting  mostly  resided  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  then  very  populous. 

Little  Almoney. 

A  lease  of  a  house  or  houses,  with  a  plot  of  garden  ground, 
situated  in  the  Little  Almonry,  was  now  purchased  for  i?150, 
and  here  for  more  than  a  century  a  Friends'  meeting  was 
maintained. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  completely  changed  the  appearance 
of  the  district  in  which  this  ancient  meeting-house  was  situated. 
Even  the  Little  Almonry  itself  has  disappeared.  It  was  a 
street,  occupying  with  the  Great  Almonry,  from  which  it 
diverged,  the  site  of  a  long-perished  ecclesiastical  building 
once  connected  with  the  Abbey.  This  street  was  not  a 
thoroughfare,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it,  in  one  of  those 
retired  spots  which  Friends  seem  to  have  sought  after  for 
the  erection  of  their  meeting-houses,  lay  the  irregular  plot  of 
ground  of  which  Latey  and  his  friends  had  now  possessed 
themselves. 

The  whole  affair  was  rustic  and  simple  enough.  A  piece  of 
land  whose  sides  measured  respectively  60,  84,  94,  and  129  feet, 
partly  abutting  on  the  parish  workhouse  and  partly  separated 
from  adjacent  gardens  by  wooden  palings,  that  were  often  want- 
ing repair.  Palings  might  well  decay,  for  on  the  south  side  ran 
"  a  great  ditch  or  milldam,"  whilst  on  the  west  there  was  "  a 
great  ditch  or  common  sewer  stretching  towards  Longditch." 
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These  ditches  were  subsequently  either  filled  up  or  covered 
and  built  over.  But  the  place  seems  always  to  have  retained 
a  dampness  which  made  itself  seriously  felt  in  after  years. 

Here,  then,  stood  the  meeting-house,  at  first  evidently  only 
an  adaptation  of  the  original  tenements.  But  even  at  its  best, 
the  structure  was  small  and  unpretending,  for  forty  years  after 
the  acquirement  of  the  property,  when  much  money  had  been 
spent  in  alterations  and  repairs,  the  insurance  value  of  the 
whole,  including  the  accommodation  for  two  tenants,  was  only 
£300. 

The  property  formed  a  portion  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  and 
it  may  seem  surprising  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should 
tolerate  a  nest  of  schismatics  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Minster 
Towers.  Friends  were  for  awhile  only  undertenants  of 
original  leaseholders,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  rented  the  land 
direct  from  the  cathedral  authorities  till  1688  ;  but  in  that 
remarkable  year  of  tolerance  and  revolution,  they  seem  to 
have  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  renewing,  on  their  own 
account,  the  lease  which  then  expired. 

We  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  Friends  having  two  tenants 
at  Westminster.  For  many  years  one  of  these  was  a  school- 
master, John  Jeffreys,  who  paid  forty  shillings  per  annum  for 
the  use  of  ^'the  gallery  room  "  as  a  school.  The  Monthly 
Meeting  apparently  thought  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  as 
regards  the  tendencies  of  erratic  schoolboys,  and  especially 
covenanted  with  John  Jeffreys  that  he  should  keep  the 
windows  in  repair. 

As  the  second  lease  terminating  in  1717  began  to  draw  to 
a  close,  it  seemed  probable  that  Friends  would  have  to  vacate 
the  premises.  Frequent  were  the  appointments  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting  to  plead  with  the  Dean*  and  Chapter  for  a 
renewal  of  the  lease.  It  appears  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  wanted  Friends'  piece  of  garden-ground  for  some 
purpose,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  offered  to  present  him 
with  this  if  he  would  induce  the  Chapter  to  grant  a  fresh 
lease  of  the  meeting-house. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  efforts  were  to  be  in  vain.  In 


*  The  Dean  of  Westminster  (and  also  Bishop  of  Rochester)  was  at 
this  time  the  notorious  Dr.  Atterbury,  afterwards  banished  for  treason- 
able practices.  He  had  a  great  dislike  to  Friends,  whom  he  had 
publicly  maligned  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  on  a  level  with  Jews, 
Pagans,  and  Mahometans. 
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the  Second  Mouth,  1717,  we  find  Friends  leaving  the  building 
and  carting  away  all  their  moveable  property. 

Scarcely  had  they  departed  when  a  change  seems  to  have 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  They 
sent  a  polite  message,  expressing  their  regret  that  Friends 
had  removed,  inviting  them  back,  and  promising  that 
meetings  might  be  held  in  the  interim  (till  a  fresh  lease  was 
granted)  without  disturbance  or  opposition. 

Friends  accordingly  returned,  and  on  payment  of  £300 
received  a  fresh  lease  of  the  premises,  which  was  subsequently 
once  or  twice  renewed,  either  on  expiry  or  on  occasion  of 
extensive  repairs,  &c.  The  last  occasion  was  in  1751,  when  a 
lease  of  forty  years  was  granted,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
not  suffered  to  run  out  its  full  term. 

Extensive  repairs,  sometimes  involving  the  closing  of  the 
meeting-house  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time,  had  been 
several  times  effected  during  the  long  occupancy  of  Friends. 
About  the  year  1772  it  became  evident  that  a  new  meeting- 
house must  be  built.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  upon  to 
look  for  a  site  on  which  to  raise  an  edifice  capable  of  accom- 
modating all  the  Friends  of  the  quarter,  and  thus  obviate  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  two  or  three  meeting-houses,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

Peter's  Court,  or  Hemming's  Row. 

In  1 776  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  was  found,  being  a  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  situated  near  the  angle 
of  Hemming's  Row  and  St.  Martin's  Lane,  with  approaches 
from  each  of  those  thoroughfares.  On  this  site,  of  which  a 
ninety-nine  years'  lease  was  obtained,  were  erected  a  meeting- 
house and  premises,  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  was 
sub-let  on  a  building  lease,  which  having  expired  in  1845, 
the  four  dwelling  houses  erected  on  it  are  now  rented  of 
Friends  by  the  tenants. 

The  new  meeting-house  in  Hemming's  Row  was  opened  on 
the  28th  of  Second  Month,  1779.  Friends  had  been  debarred 
for  some  time  from  using  their  meeting-house  at  the  Little 
Almonry  on  account  of  ''the  dampness  and  unwholesome 
smells."  The  remainder  of  the  lease  of  this  latter  meeting- 
place  was  sold  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  £137. 

The  cost  of  the  new  edifice  was  £2,684,  of  which  West- 
minster Friends  raised  at  the  time  £1,265  from  amongst 
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themselves,  including  the  above  amount  received  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  old  premises.  Other  Friends 
in  London  subscribed  about  £710.  Of  the  remainder 
(£707  18s.  6d.)  £500  was  borrowed  of  the  bankers  on  a  note 
of  hand  in  the  names  of  J.  Fothergill  and  B.  Marshman,  and 
£207  18s.  (xl.  was  lent  on  interest  by  the  Marshman  family, 
which  amounts,  being  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  became 
gradually  liquidated  by  surplus  of  annual  contributions  over 
expenses.  In  this  work  of  building  the  meeting-house,  Dr. 
Fothergill  took  a  great  and  generous  share ;  he  not  only  gave 
£314  16s.  4d.  to  the  actual  building,  but  most  largely  assisted 
in  the  preliminary  expenses  involved  by  clearing  the  site ;  for 
it  would  appear  as  if  numerous  interests  had  to  be  purchased, 
and  houses  pulled  down,  involving  an  outlay  of  not  less  than 
£1,332  8s.  4d.,  of  which  Dr.  Fothergill  advanced  as  much  as 
£1,000.  (It  is  said  one  of  the  buildings  which  had  thus 
to  be  removed  was  that  formerly  occupied  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Roubilliac  as  his  studio.)  Dr.  Fothergill  was  also 
at  this  time  actively  promoting  the  foundation  of  Ackworth 
School,  one  among  the  last  of  his  many  benevolent  endea- 
vours. His  life,  now  far  advanced,  closed  in  about  two 
years,  i.e.  1780,  at  the  age  of  69.  It  would  seem  that  at  his 
decease  some  lien  Avas  held  upon  the  property  by  his  sister 
Ann,  Avho  survived  him,  which  claim  was  generously  relin- 
quished by  her  in  favour  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting-place  under  notice  is  doubtless  well  known  to 
most  of  our  readers  as  being  one  of  the  most  commodious 
and  well-fitted  of  the  London  meeting-houses.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  freehold,  and  the  building  lease  has  only  a  few 
more  years  before  its  term  expires.  For  some  time  past  a 
Sabbath-school  has  been  carried  on  in  the  basement  storey  of 
the  premises,  which  has  been  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Savoy. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  third  meeting-place 
named  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  we  find 
that  the  meeting  first  established  in  the  house  of  William 
Woodcock  existed  almost  without  interruption  for  120  years. 
It  became  known  as  the  Savoy  Meeting,  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Westminster  was  held  alternately  at  the  Savoy 
and  Little  Almonry  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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As  the  name  would  indicate,  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
precincts  of  the  old  Savoy  palace,  on  ground  which,  though 
now  for  the  most  part  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  trade, 
is  still  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  for  its  historic  associa- 
tions. Here  Peter,  Earl  of  Savoy,  built  his  palace  in  1245, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  friars  of  Montjoy. 
Then  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  HI.,  bought  it  for  her  son, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  It  was  the  prison  of  John  of 
France  in  1357,  at  which  time  it  was  one  of  the  finest  palaces 
in  England.  The  Kentish  rebels  burned  it  down  in  1381, 
and  the  ground  devolved  to  the  Crown.  Upon  the  site  of 
the  ancient  palace  Henry  YII.  and  Henry  YIII.  built  a  hos- 
pital for  destitute  persons,  with  a  corporation  of  chaplains, 
&c.  which  passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  as  monarchs  of 
varying  opinions  successively  mounted  the  throne,  but 
managed  to  maintain  a  separate  existence  and  hold  its 
revenues  till  dissolved  for  corruption  and  misappropriation  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  This  latter  fact  bears  inmiediately 
on  our  subject,  as  we  shall  see  that  it  made  an  important 
change  in  the  tenure  by  which  Friends  held  their  meeting- 
house property. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  principal 
gate  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  opened  into  the  "^Strand  nearly 
opposite  to  the  present  Burleigh  Street.  Over  this  gateway  was 
a  tower  known  as  the  Great  Tower,  and  in  1660  we  find  the 
Master  of  the  Savoy  and  his  chaplains  leasing  the  said  Tower 
and  the  five  adjacent  houses  to  William  Woodcock  for  forty 
years  at  £1  5s.  per  annum.  In  one  of  these  houses  W.  W.  had 
previously  resided,  and  had  there  sheltered  a  meeting  of 
Friends,  and  in  this  house  the  meeting  would  appear  to  have 
been  held  till  1669. 

In  that  year  an  extensive  fire  destroyed  considerable  pro- 
perty in  this  neighbourhood,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  houses, 
&c.  leased  to  W.  Woodcock,  and  then  in  the  possession  of  his 
widow,  Jane  Woodcock. 

There  was  at  that  time  sitting  in  Clifford's  Inn  a  commis- 
sion (of  which  the  celebrated  Judge  Hale  was  the  principal 
member),  empowered  to  settle  all  disputes,  &c.  arising  from  the 
destruction  of  property  by  fire.  Their  special  business  was  pro- 
bably in  connection  with  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  all  other 
conflagrations  taking  place  during  the  next  few  years  seem 
also  to  have  come  under  their  cognisance.  Before  these 
judges  Jane  Woodcock  laid  her  case,  and  obtained  a  decree 
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empowering  her  to  hold  the  property  at  the  old  rent  for 
sixty  years  from  Midsmnmer,  1671,  on  condition  of  at  once 
rebuilding. 

Jane  AYoodcock  now  arranged  with  Friends  to  build  a 
meeting-house  on  her  property.  In  conjunction  with  one 
Martha  Fisher  they  accordingly  erected  a  building,  spending 
£160  upon  a  large  room  to  meet  in,  whilst  the  said  Martha 
Fisher  spent  £330  upon  the  vaults  underneath,  and  a  set  of 
apartments,  &c.  above.  It  was  arranged  that  Friends  should 
hold  the  building  of  Jane  Woodcock  at  a  peppercorn  rent,  and 
that  Martha  Fisher  should  hold  her  portion  of  the  building 
from  Friends  on  the  same  terms.  Both  Jane  Woodcock  and 
Martha  Fisher  devised  to  Friends  absolutely  their  interest  in 
the  property  at  their  respective  deaths,  till  the  expiry  of  the 
term  decreed  by  the  judges. 

Upon  the  Strand  front  of  her  property  Jane  Woodcock 
built  four  or  five  houses.  It  is  probable  that,  as  at  White  Hart 
Court,  a  little  Quaker  colony  was  formed  here.  In  one  of 
these  houses  dwelt  the  worthy  proprietor  herself;  another  was 
let  to  Gilbert  Latey,  and,  sheltered  from  the  main  thorough- 
fare by.these  dwelling-houses,  stood  the  meeting-house. 

Under  the  east  side  of  Gilbert  Latey's  dwelling  was  a  passage 
four  feet  wide,  leading  to  a  stone  staircase  which  terminated 
in  a  yard  paved  with  stone.  Here  stood  the  meeting-house 
abutting  southwards  on  Chapel  Yard.  The  building  consisted 
of  one  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  under  which  were  two 
brick  vaults  and  a  kitchen.  The  space  above  the  meeting- 
room  was  partly  covered  by  a  lead  flat,  and  partly  by  the 
three  chambers,  one  garret,  &c.  occupied  by  Martha  Fisher. 
Till  the  erection  of  the  premises  in  Hemming's  Row  this 
meeting-house  was  the  best  in  Westminster  quarter.  Its 
insurance  value  in  1704  was  £400. 

The  term  for  which  Jane  Woodcock  and  her  assignees  held 
the  meeting-house  and  the  adjacent  premises  from  the  Hospital 
expired  in  1731.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  viz.  in 
1702,  the  whole  estate  had  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Accordingly 
the  meeting-house,  &c.  was  henceforth  held  under  the  King's 
sign-manual,  during  the  royal  pleasure.  George  III.  renewed 
in  1762  the  permission  granted  by  his  predecessor,  but  in  1781 
the  property  was  required  for  other  purposes,  and  Friends 
received  notice  to  quit.  The  poor  widows,  &c.  then  residing  at 
the  meeting-house  were  accordingly  removed  elsewhere  ;  and 
the  meeting,  after  having  been  held  in  the  Savoy  for  more 
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than  a  century,  was  transferred  to  the  new  and  commodious 
premises  previously  described  in  Hemming's  Row. 

Long  Acre. 

There  was  anciently  a  Friends'  meeting-house  and  burial- 
ground  situated  in  the  space  now  surrounded  by  Long  Acre, 
Hanover  Street,  Castle  Street,  and  King  Street.  This  pro- 
])erty  ^^  hen  purchased  by  Friends  was  known  as  the  Hole  in 
the  Wall,"  and  was  approached  by  a  court  from  Long  Acre. 
We  find  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  complaining  in  1675  of 
Friends  of  Westminster  for  having  procured  this  plot  of  land 
for  a  burial-ground  Avithout  their  consent.  The  tenements 
standing  at  one  end  of  the  property  were  let  to  a  Friend 
named  Daniel  Waite  in  1677.  In  the  following  year  West- 
minster Monthly  Meeting  agreed  to  the  holding  of  ''a  silent 
meeting"  in  Daniel  Waite's  house.  Whether  this  "  silent 
meeting"  was  originally  of  a  distinctive  character  or  not 
it  evidently  became  a  regular  meeting  for  worship.  In  1679 
the  Monthly  Meeting  bought  back  Daniel  Waite's  interest 
under  this  lease,  and  such  alterations  Avere  made  in  the  tene- 
ments as  were  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  meeting- 
house. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  this  now  vanished  edifice. 
It  was  the  lowest  in  value  of  the  Westminster  meeting-houses, 
its  insurance  in  1704  being  only  rated  at  £200.  Its  arrange- 
ments were  evidently  primitive  in  character.  In  1690  Wil- 
liam Chamberlayne  is  appointed  ''to  prevent  the  smoke  from 
olfending  the  meeting,  and  to  make  a  stool  for  a  Friend  to 
stand  on,"  doubtless  Avhilst  addressing  the  assembly. 

This  meeting-house,  like  the  one  in  the  Little  Almonry, 
was  used  in  the  week  for  a  school,  being  let  for  this  purpose 
to  Thomas  Hart,  to  teach  Avriting,  "  he  covenanting  to  repair 
broken  forms  and  broken  windows." 

At  the  ^ixpiry  of  the  lease  in  1716,  the  property  passed  for 
a  time  out  of  the  hands  of  Friends.  It  was  purchased  how- 
ever by  a  couple  of  builders.  From  these  persons  was 
procured  in  1717  a  lease  of  their  burial-ground,  but  not 
the  Long  Acre  entrance  and  meeting-house.  They  obtained 
however,  in  lieu  thereof,  five  tenements  on  another  side  of 
the  ground,  and  a  new  entrance  from  Avhat  had  been  known 
as  Knockall's  Alley,  but  was  just  then  being  Avidened  into  the 
present  Hanover  Street. 
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The  tenements  were  pulled  down  with  the  intention  of 
building  a  substantial  meeting-house  on  the  spot,  this  being 
about  the  time  of  the  flight  from  the  Little  Almonry  previously 
narrated.  But  the  design  was  never  carried  into  effect.  A 
part  of  the  ground  was  let  to  Thomas  Hart,  who  built  himself 
a  school-house  there.  The  rest  of  the  ground  seems  to  have 
lain  open  for  a  long  time,  as  in  1720  complaint  is  made  of  its 
being  a  gathering-place  for  rude  boys,  much  to  the  disturbance 
of  Thomas  Hart's  scholastic  arrangements.  A  wall  was  then 
built,  still  with  the  intention  of  its  forming  ultimately  part  of 
a  meeting-house  ;  but,  however,  time  passed  on,  and  nothing 
was  done,  and  in  1757  the  lease  again  expired.  It  was  never 
renewed,  and  at  this  day  a  dense  mass  of  buildings  covers  the 
site  of  the  ancient  burying-ground.  ' 

Meeting  Arrangements. 

A  few  years  before  the  revival  of  the  discipline  in  1760, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  was  concerned  to  ascertain,  through  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  the  state  of  their  subordinate  meet- 
ings, chiefly  as  to  Women's  and  Week-day  Meetings. 
Westminster  thus  answers  through  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
under  date  First  Month  1st,  1755  :  This  meeting  takeing  into 
consideration  the  minute  from  the  adjourned  Quarterly  Meeting, 
dated  ye  4th  11th  mo.  1754,  relating  to  perticular  meet- 
ings where  no  week-day  meetings  are  established,  we  answer 
there  are  three  meeting-houses  within  the  compass  of  this 
Mo.  Meeting,  viz.  one  at  Hammersmith,  held  once  a  month 
in  the  Avinter  and  twice  in  the  summer.  But  no  week- 
day meeting,  being  very  few  friends  that  reside  there — 
likewise  one  at  Westminr  held  every  first-day  afternoon, 
but  no  week-day  meeting,  the  week-day  meeting  for  this 
Quarter  being  always  held  at  Savoy  on  fifth-day  morning, 
but  not  so  well  attended  as  could  be  desird.  W^h  respect 
to  Womens  Meetings  for  Disoplying  we  are  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of. — John  Hole  is  desird  to  carry  a  coppy  of  this  minute 
to  the  adjournd  Quarterly  Meetg." 

This  shows  incidentally  that  it  was  not  the  practice  to  have 
meetings  at  Westminster  and  Savoy  twice  on  the  First-day, 
but  only  once  at  each ;  and,  subsequently  to  this  minute, 
annoyances  from  rude  persons  so  increased  in  the  afternoons 
at  Westminster  as  to  cause  the  meeting  to  be  held  there  in 
the  morning  and  at  Savoy  in  the  afternoon — no  doubt  the 
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latter  place  being  in  the  more  public  thoroughfare  of  the 
Strand  was  better  lighted  and  protected  after  dark  than  the 
retired  spot  in  the  Little  Almonry  of  Westminster. 

Boundaries. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  whose  places  of 
worship  we  have  now  described  were  in  1700  as  follow: — 
"  Beginning  Eastward  at  Shear  Lane  in  Fleet  Street,  taking 
both  sides  of  the  way,  and  all  alleys  or  courts  to  the  West- 
ward to  Chancery  Lane  that  are  thoroughfares,  and  then  in- 
cluding Lincoln's  Inn  to  go  up  unto  Turnstile  Alley,  and 
then  down  Holborn  only  on  the  South  side  unto  Chancery  Lane 
End  and  from  Turnstile  aforesaid  up  Holborn  on  the  South  side 
to  Red  Lion  Street,  and  down  Red  Lion  Street,  taking  in  only 
the  West  side  thereof,  and  go  northward  to  Marylebone,  and 
from  thence  Westward  to  the  first  lane  beyond  Knightsb ridge, 
that  goes  out  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Kensington,  and  from 
thence  down  to  the  Thames  Southward,  and  so  by  the  Thames 
side  to  the  Temple,  and  so  up  to  Temple  Bar." 

Alterations  in  the  foregoing  have  been  made  fi'om  time  to 
time,  more  especially  upon  the  junction  of  Westminster 
Monthly  Meeting  with  that  of  Hammersmith  in  1750,  with 
part  of  Peel  in  1860,  and  with  Longford  Monthlv  Meeting 
in  1865. 


Numbers. 

The  number  of  Friends  dwelling  "vs-ithin  the  boundaries  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  has  always  been  large.  In  the  early 
days  there  was  some  infusion  of  the  aristocratic  element 
amongst  the  convinced.  About  1658  we  read  of  several 
from  Fleetwood's  family,  many  lords  and  ladies  from  the 
Court,  the  Earls  of  Newport  and  Pembroke,  Szc.  &c.,  being 
either  at  Worcester  House  or  at  William  Woodcock's  house. 
But  after  the  King  came  in  Quakerism  did  not  make  much 
headway  amongst  the  upper  classes.  Tradesmen  and  handi- 
craftsmen were  the  chief  upholders  of  Westminster  Meeting 
for  many  years.  Not  till  modern  times  was  the  monied 
interest  much  represented  in  that  quarter,  the  more  affluent 
Friends  being  found  amongst  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
the  city. 
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Ministers. 

Amongst  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Westminster 
Monthly  Meeting  may  be  mentioned  Gilbert  Latey,  John 
Vaughton,  John  Bell,  James  Hoskins,  Daniel  Bell,  George 
Thompson  and  Mary  Keane  ;  Clande  Gay  also  resided  for  a 
short  period  of  his  life  at  Hammersmith.  Dr.  Fothergill, 
having  moved  from  White  Hart  Court,  spent  the  few  last 
years  of  his  life  within  the  limits  of  Westminster  Meeting. 

The  first  name  on  the  above  list,  that  of  Gilbert  Latey,  is 
one  so  intimately  associated  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Westminster,  that  we  might  well  have 
been  excused  for  dwelling  on  it  at  some  length.  We  have 
already  had  to  mention  him  in  connection  with  meeting- 
houses, and  shall  probably  have  to  do  so  again,  but  for  the 
full  details  of  his  laborious  career  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  narrative  of  his  life,  compiled  by  his  nephew,  Richard 
Hawkins,  which,  though  brief,  is  not  the  least  interesting 
among  our  early  Quaker  biographies.  Suffice  it  to  say  now, 
that  he  was  by  birth  a  Cornishman,  and  had  come  up  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  a  prosperous  tradesman  in  the  Strand.  He 
was  convinced  in  1654  by  the  preaching  of  Edward  Burrough, 
at  the  house  of  Sarah  Matthews  in  Whitecross  Street,  and 
became  useful  in  the  councils  of  the  early  Church  by  his  clear 
common  sense  and  good  judgment.  He  was  a  master  tailor, 
and  had  by  tact,  business  attention,  uprightness  of  conduct, 
and  pleasing  manner,  so  come  into  esteem  with  the  gentlemen 
of  fortune  about  the  Court,  as  to  have  a  large  and  profitable 
business  among  them  ;  but  becoming  a  Friend,  or  one  of  the 
^'  children  of  the  Light,"  as  they  were  then  termed,  and  no 
longer  easy  to  make  such  gay  clothing  as  the  fops  required, 
he  by  declining  such  orders  lost  all  his  fair  prospects  of 
making  a  fortune,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  imperil  the  business 
itself.  But  his  integrity  was  blessed,  and  a  good  steady  custom 
remained.  He  placed  his  talents  at  the  service  of  his  friends, 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  such  access  as  he  had  to  people 
at  the  Court,  where  he  would  often  plead  in  their  favour. 
Gilbert  was  personally  much  esteemed  by  the  authorities, 
although  they  might  either  deride  or  object  to  his  peculiar 
views  ;  and  even  Charles  H.  would  have  a  kind  word  for  the 
conscientious  tailor.  The  King,  when  out  hunting  one  day,  saw 
Gilbert  Latey  coming  along  the  road  on  his  way  to  a  meeting, 
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and  the  Dierry  monarch  calling  out  made  the  Friend  come  up 
alongside  and  exchanged  words  of  cheer,  parting  quite 
affectionately — he  to  his  hounds  and  Gilbert  to  the  meeting. 
But  for  the  complete  narrative  of  his  experience,  his  toils, 
his  disputations  in  steeple-houses,  his  Gospel  labours  in  the  pro- 
vinces, his  sufferings  in  the  Gatehouse  dungeon,  his  inter^-iews 
^^-ith  kings,  princes  and  nobles  on  behalf  of  suffering  Friends 
at  home  or  abroad,  his  ^isitations  of  the  imprisoned  and  the 
poor  in  that  terrible  year  of  the  Plague — for  these  and  other 
incidents  of  this  worthy  man's  career  we  must  refer  to  his 
published  memoir  before  mentioned.  He  died  in  1705,  aged 
79  years.  George  Whitehead,  a  co-worker,  says  of  him,  "He 
was  constant  in  his  love  and  true  to  his  brethi-en  .  .  a  sensi- 
ble man,  and  of  a  good  judg-ment."  In  another  testimony, 
that  of  Richard  Hawkins,  his  nephew  (founder  of  the  Library), 
it  is  added  of  Gilbert — "  His  parts  were  quick,  and  his  appre- 
hension lively  ;  his  memory  good,  and  his  judgmeot  sound  and 
strong;  his  example  shining  in  self-denial.*'  "  Xo  woman 
hath  parted  with  a  better  husband,  nor  children  with  a  more 
tender  father,  or  sincerer  man,"  is  the  loving  testimony  of 
liis  bereaved  wife,  Mary  Latey. 

Sufferings. 

As  regards  the  sufferings  of  Friends  of  Westminster  for 
conscience' sake, we  may  have  already  mentionedhowthe  patient 
and  defenceless  worshippers  were  harassed  by  soldiery  and 
others  at  Nicholas  Hart's,  also  at  Elizabeth  Trott's.  Experi- 
ence of  this  kind  was  often  the  lot  of  Friends  at  the  Savoy 
and  at  the  Little  Almonry,  at  both  which  places  meetings 
were  occasionally  held  out  of  doors  in  the  cold  and  wet.  On 
one  occasion,  lOth  Seventh  Month,  1670,  when  Friends 
(through  ha^-illg  been  denied  the  use  of  theii-  meeting-house) 
were  assembled  in  the  street,  the  coachman  of  one  of  the 
justices  drove  his  master's  coach  and  horses  up  and  down 
to  clear  the  street  of  Friends,  and  endangered  many  ; 
another  coachman,  foUowino;  his  example,  some  severe  injury 
was  actually  inflicted  on  a  woman  Friend  (delicate  and  unable 
to  move  quickly)  through  crushing  her  leg  between  the  wheel 
and  a  post.  Notwithstanding  this  cruelty,  it  would  seem  that 
persecution  did  not  rage  with  such  persistency  or  severity  in 
this  quarter  as  in  the  City  and  Tower  Hamlets,  where  Brown 
and  Robinson  had  command. 
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In  168(i  the  Savoy  Meeting-house  was  seized  and  used  as 
guard-room.  Friends  were,  therefore,  kept  out  of  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  Gilbert 
Latey,  and  his  friend  George  Whitehead,  the  King  was  in- 
duced to  order  the  soldiers  to  give  up  possession  to  the 
rightful  owners. 

Discipline,  &c. 

The  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  at  Westminster 
do  not  appear  to  have  presented  any  very  distinctive  features 
of  interest  as  compared  with  those  held  elsewhere,  and  already 
described.  The  Monthly  Meeting  Avas  established  in  the 
Second  Month,  16(i7,  and  was  at  first  held  in  the  afternoon. 
The  minutes  extant  do  not  commence  before  1B74,  those  of 
the  previous  seven  years  being  missing,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  London  Monthly  Meetings. 

It  was  long  a  practice  in  Westminster  to  term  every  third 
Monthly  Meeting  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  making  it  an  occasion 
when,  besides  the  ordinary  business,  financial  matters  received 
attention.  The  subscriptions  Avere  then  made  up,  and  the 
expenditure  for  the  quarter  ascertained,  and  all  duly  recorded 
on  the  minutes.  The  Monthly  Meetings  were  not  for  more 
than  a  century  open  (like  those  of  the  present  day)  to  all 
members,  but  were  select  gatherings  of  the  more  influential 
Friends,  the  men  and  women  sitting  together.  In  1723  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  about  sixty  thus  considered  eligible 
to  attend  the  Monthly  Meeting,  but  the  number  present 
seldom  at  that  time  exceeded  twelve,  and  once  or  twice 
is  noted  a  failing  to  reach  that  number,  and  so  having  to 
adjourn.  In  answering  the  Queries,  it  was  usual  to  commit 
them  previously  to  a  small  sub-committee  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  answers  for  the  meeting's  adoption. 

Up  to  1739  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  not  preceded  by  one 
for  worship  as  is  now  the  case ;  but  in  that  3-ear  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  "  recommended  "  setting  apart  a  time  to 
wait  on  the  Lord  before  the  general  business  commenced. 

A  few  general  minutes  may  be  here  introduced  more  or 
less  abridged,  viz.  : — 

"  D  mo.  2,  1707.  Friends  having  it  on  their  minds  that  it 
may  be  of  benefit  to  the  youth  amongst  us  to  appoint  a 
meeting  after  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  invite  them  to 
come  and  sit  amongst  us  in  order  to  receive  such  good  counsel 
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and  advice  as  may  arise  from  the  minds  and  spirits  of  Friends 
on  these  occasions  :  thereby  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  good  order  and  discipline  read  amongst  us  as  may  tend  to 
their  edification  and  growth  in  the  blessed  Truth." 

As  showing  a  diiFerence  in  practice  as  regards  the  suitable 
time  for  meetings  for  the  young,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
above  proposition  was  deferred,  after  being  considered  for 
several  meetings,  till  October  had  arrived,  ''till  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen  sufficient  for  them  to  return  home  in  due  time." 

"  2  mo.  7,  1708.  Friends  taking  it  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  benefit  that  may  arise  to  the  edification  of  the 
youth  amongst  us,  both  as  to  our  children  and  servants,  by 
appointing  a  meeting  to  be  held  after  each  Quarterly  Meeting 
during  this  summer  time,  in  which  to  read  the  good  and 
wholesome  advice  of  our  ancient  friends  and  brethren,  John 
Yauphton  and  William  Beech  are  desired  to  search  the  books 

o 

and  papers,  and  to  mark  out  such  as  may  be  suitable  to  the 
occasion." 

The  first  meeting  of  this  character  is  recorded  as  follows: — 
"  At  an  adjourned  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  the  Savoy, 
14th  of  2nd  mo.,  1708 — To  give  our  youth  an  opportunity 
to  come  and  behold  the  good  order  of  truth  used  amongst 
us — 

"The  Friends  being  met,  the  exhortation  Avas  read,  which 
directs  us  to  keep  to  the  ancient  principles  of  Truth  in  bearing 
a  testimony  against  the  world's  ways,  manners,  and  fashions  ; 
as  also  an  Epistle  of  Caution  against  going  out  into  the  world 
for  wives  or  husbands,  and  marrying  by  the  priests,  and  other 
good  counsel  and  advice  therein  contained,  which  we  hope 
will  have  the  desired  effect  as  well  upon  the  youth  as  the 
aged." 

This  arrangement  was  suspended  in  1709,  and  young  people 
advised  to  go  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  where  a  similar  meet- 
ing was  held. 

"  3  mo.  5,  1708.  A  paper  being  brought  in  from  Mary 
Willis,  widow,  and  read,  wherein  she  condemns  herself  for 
going  to  and  joining  with  those  they  call  the  French  Pro- 
phets, and  suffering  the  agitation  spirit  to  come  upon  her,  and 
to  exercise  herself  thereby  in  our  meetings,  '  she  is  advised  to 
forbear  imposing  her  preaching  upon  our  public  meetings  for 
worship  till  Friends  are  better  satisfied.' " 

''  1  mo.  5,  1712.  Agreed  that  the  Friends  in  their  several 
quarters  do  take  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  names  of  such  as 
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they  believe  may  be  fit  to  frequent  our  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  the  service  of  truth  against  next  meeting." 

1723.  Divers  worthy  women  Friends  deceased  that  we 
used  to  have  the  company  of  at  our  Monthly  Meetings — others 
to  be  invited. 

^'  7th  6  mo.  1723.  About  60  members  of  this  meeting,  men 
and  women  ;  very  few  met ;  all  who  are  absent  earnestly 
entreated  to  come. 

5th  mo.  3,  1728.  This  meeting  taking  into  consideration 
that  marriages  being  [solemnised]  at  this  place  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week,  do  very  much  lessen  the  meeting  for  worship 
of  Almighty  God  held  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and  not- 
withstanding a  minute  some  years  past,  desiring  all  Friends  as 
much  as  in  them  lay  to  avoid  marrying  at  this  place  on  the 
said  day,  and  though  frequently  repeated,  hath  had  little  or  no 
effect,  this  meeting  doth,  therefore,  now  agree  that  for  the 
future  none  be  admitted  to  solemnise  their  marriage  here  on 
that  day  of  the  week." 

1740.  9th  mo.  The  Fifth-day  meeting  altered  from  the 
afternoon  to  9  a.m.,  to  secure  a  better  attendance,  it  having 
become  much  neglected. 

1749.  Monthly  Meeting  renewed  its  invitation  to  certain 
women  Friends  to  attend  the  Monthly  Meeting ;  a  minute 
advising  this  course  having  been  issued  by  the  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

^'  2  mo.  3,  1751.  To  proceed  therein  [i.e.  marriages]  with 
such  decency  and  good  order  as  becomes  our  Christian  pro- 
fession. That  they  should  be  careful  neither  to  endeavour 
after  too  much  privacy,  nor  too  popular  invitations  to  the 
solemnity.  But  that  suitable  notice  be  given  of  the  intended 
marriage.  That  they  keep  punctually  to  the  hour  appointed. 
That  as  much  as  possible  they  would  avoid  all  superfluity  in 
apparel,  and  unnecessary  dinners  and  publick  entertainments, 
these  things  being  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity 
and  moderation  we  profess,  injurious  to  the  circumstances  of 
some,  and  even  in  such  as  can  afford  it,  but  an  ill  example  to 
those  of  less  ability."  (Marriages  were  usually  solemnised  at 
meetings  specially  appointed,  and  not  at  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings for  worship.) 

"  7  mo.  4,  1751.  A  minute  from  the  Two- Weeks  Meeting- 
held  at  Gracechurch  Street,  the  5th  6th  mo.,  1751.  Relating 
to  some  young  men  under  our  profession  rowing  on  the  river 
Thames,  and  giving  a  publick  ball,  on  which  inquirey  has  been 
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made  amongst  us  and  do  not  find  any  within  tlie  compass 
of  our  meeting  concerned  therein." 

Here  follow  the  minutes  relating  to  the  disownment  of 
Hannah  Lightfoot,  who  was  a  member  of  Westminster 
Meeting  ;  these  may  be  of  some  interest,  as  the  case  has 
excited  of  late  public  attention,  but  they  do  not  cast  much 
light  on  the  disputed  points  in  the  controversy. 

"  1  mo.  1,  1755.  This  meeting  being  informed  that  it  is 
currently  reported  that  Hannah  Lightfoot  is  married  by  the 
priest,  and  since  absconded  from  her  husband,  on  which  this 
meeting  appoints  Mich.  Morton,  Jms.  Marshman,  and  Mary 
Keene  to  visit  her  thereon,  and  Uiake  report." 

"  9  mo.  3,  1755.  The  Friends  appointed  to  visit  Hannah 
Lightfoot  report  they  have  made  inquiry  concerning  her  ; 
were  informed  by  her  mother  that  she  was  married  by  a  priest, 
but  was  not  fully  satisfied  she  was  absented  from  her  husband. 
12  mo.  continued — To  bring  in  minute  of  denial." 

"1  mo.  7,  1756.  The  Friends  appointed  to  visit  Hannah 
Lightfoot  report  that  they  have  made  Inquiry  after  her,  and 
cant  hear  where  she  can  be  spoke  wtii  or  where  she  is,  on 
wc^  this  meeting  appoints  said  friends  w^ii  Wm.  Donne  and 
Nathi-  Wright  to  prepare  a  Testimon}'  of  Denial  against 
Hannah  Lightfoot  for  marrying  by  a  priest  against  the  known 
Rules  of  the  Society,  to  be  brought  to  our  next  meeting." 

3  mo.  3,  1756.  A  Testimony  of  Denial  against  Hannah 
Lightfoot  was  brought  in,  pursuant  to  the  Direction  of  Last 
Meeting,  w^ii  was  read  and  approv<i  and  is  as  follow,  viz. — 

Whereas  Hannah  Lightfoot,  a  Person  Educated  under 
our  Profession,  and  who  for  several  years  past  resided  within 
the  Compass  of  this  Electing,  did  then  enter  into  a  state  of 
Marriage  by  the  Priest  with  one  not  of  our  Society,  which  is 
directly  repugnant  to  the  good  Rules  &  orders  well  known  to 
be  Estabhshed  amongst  us,  on  wcb  this  Meeting  appointed 
Friends  to  ^isit  her,  who  several  times  Endeavered  to  find 
where  she  was  in  order  to  speak  with  her.  But  to  no  Pur- 
pose, nor  could  they  obtain  any  Intelligence  where  she  is,  We 
therefore  being  desirous  (as  much  as  in  us  lies)  to  clear  the 
truth  which  we  profess,  and  ourselves  from  any  aspersions 
well  through  the  misconduct  of  the  said  Hannah  Lightfoot. 
may  be  cast  upon  Friends,  do  hereby  testifie  against  such  hei- 
Prosedings  as  aforesaid,  and  disown  her  for  the  same  as  one 
Avith  whom  Ave  can  have  no  fellowship,  untill  from  a  penitent 
mind  and  true  contrition  of  heart,  she  shall  be  induced  to 
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signifie  her  unfeigned  sorrow  for  her  offence,  and  that  this 
may  be  her  case  is  what  we  truly  desire." 

It  is  observable,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  that  the  above 
testimony  on  being  sent  up  as  usual  to  the  Six-Weeks  Meet- 
ing was  considered  by  that  body  at  four  different  meetings 
before  it  would  issue  the  customary  order  for  its  dispersion 
amongst  the  Monthly  Meetings. 

About  1700  we  find  that  there  was  commenced  a  standing 
committee  of  some  twelve  men  and  women,  known  as  The 
Interval  Friends,"  who  seemed  to  fill  the  duties  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  overseers,  and  had  committed  to  them  the  care  over 
all  business  calling  for  immediate  notice  between  the  Monthly 
Meetings. 

For  upwards  of  a  century,  viz.  to  1770,  there  was  no  separate 
Women's  Meeting  for  Discipline  in  this  Monthly  Meeting, 
(the  men  and  women  sitting  together),  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  in  Westminster,  as  in  some  other  quarters,  con- 
siderable disinclination  for  the  establishment  of  any  separate 
Women's  Monthly  Meetings.  When  the  subject  was  pro- 
posed to  it  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  1767,  the  meeting 
made  a  minute  to  the  effect  that,  it  is  not  expedient 
to  alter  our  usual  method  of  their  meeting  with  the  men ;  our 
women  friends  so  few  that  we  think  it  impracticable  for  the 
present."  The  subject  came  forward  a^ain  about  three  years 
after,  and  then  the  Women's  Monthly  Meeting,  after  consider- 
rable  and  repeatedly  adjourned  discussion,  was  established. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  interval  between  the  rejection  ol 
this  proposition  and  just  seven  months  before  its  adoption.  Dr. 
Fothergill  and  his  sister  Ann  had  moved  from  White  Hart 
Court  into  the  meeting,  also  Judith  Hill ;  possibly  the  altered 
view  of  the  case  might  be  due  to  their  influence ;  both  Ann 
Fothergill  and  Judith  Hill  became  soon  after  appointed  elders 
in  the  meeting. 

Previously  to  this  time  traces  are  not  wanting  to  show  that 
at  Westminster  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  same  lack  of  zeal  prevailed  there  as  elsewhere.  This  was 
seen  chiefly  in  the  small  attendance  at  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, the  lukewarmness  so  often  noted  in  answers  to  Queries, 
the  marriages  out  and  consequent  disownment — and  (when  a 
more  zealous  feeling  arose)  in  the  many  delinquents  who  had 
to  be  cut  off  for  various  and  often  grievous  offences.  The 
following  minute  from  the  Morning  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  under  date  16th  Eighth  Month,  1759,  does  not 
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show  a  very  satisfactory  state  as  to  ministry  at  West- 
minster :  — 

"  This  meeting  takeing  into  consideration  the  Loss  it  suffers 
for  want  of  due  attendance  of  discreet  and  judicious  Friends 
from  the  several  Monthly  Meetings,  and  observing  that  for  a 
considerable  time  past  none  from  your  meeting  have  attended, 
wee  therefore  find  ingaged  to  request  you  will,  as  in  the  wisdom 
of  Truth  you  may  be  directed,  appoint  two  discreet  and 
judicious  Friends  the  best  qualified  for  the  Weighty-service." 

This  minute  of  the  Morning  Meeting  had  been  preceded 
by  a  record  on  the  books  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  ''No 
Elders  ;  some  care  to  put  rules  of  Discipline  in  practise." 

Nineteen  years  previously  to  this  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting 
had  had  to  call  Westminster  Friends'  attention  to  the  want  of 
Friends  "to  sit  in  the  Gallery  where  ministering  friends 
usually  sit." 

Poor. 

"The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  was  a  fact  well 
understood  by  Westminster  Monthly  Meeting,  in  early  days, 
as  well  as  by  the  other  metropolitan  meetings.  In  167^  we 
find  the  meeting  divided  into  five  districts,  namely,  West- 
minster, Piccadilly,  Covent  Garden,  Giles,  and  Strand.  For 
each  of  these  districts  two  or  three  women  Friends  were 
appointed,  apparently  in  a  sort  of  diaconal  capacity,  to 
oversee  and  report  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  relieve  them  as 
directed  by  the  Monthly  Meeting.  Our  previously  mentioned 
friends  Jane  Woodcock  and  Martha  Fisher  are  both  found 
on  this  appointment. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  and  other  increasing  expenses  pressed 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  experience  of  frequent  collections, 
and  occasional  debt  and  forced  economy  was  known  at  West- 
minster as  in  the  City  Meeting  though  to  a  less  extent.  In 
1716  the  meeting  took  under  its  consideration  in  what  respects 
any  diminution  of  expense  could  be  effected.  Amongst  various 
suggested  reductions  of  expenditure  the  following  small  item 
occurs : — 

"  Wee  find  in  oure  Quarterly  Bills  of  expense,  there  was 
about  the  sum  of  £7  sett  down  for  wine,  and  wee  being  in  the 
mind  that  a  Cupp  of  Warme  Ale  may  be  generally  speaking  as 
acceptable  as  y©  Avine,  therefore  [it]  may  be  spared."  This 
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wine  was  the  refreshment  handed  at  the  close  of  meeting  to 
ministers  who  had  visited  it. 

Library. 

The  large  endowed  Library  of  Westminster  Monthly  Meet- 
ing claims  some  notice  here.  It  appears  that  there  was  a 
library  of  Friends'  books  kept  at  the  Savoy  as  early  as  1691, 
but  in  1714  a  number  of  books  were  added,  as  per  minute, 
])y  Richard  Hawkins.  This  friend  is  described  as  a  yeoman 
of  Covent  Garden,  and  was  a  nephew  of  Gilbert  Latey  before 
mentioned :  — 

"  1  mo.  3,  1714. — Our  friend  Richard  Hawkins  acquaints 
this  meeting  that  he  hath  had  it  for  some  time  weightily  upon 
his  mind  under  the  consideration  of  the  service  it  may  be  to 
truth,  to  propose  that  a  library  may  be  set  up,  for  the  pre- 
serving our  ancient  and  honourable  Friends'  writings  and 
testimonies  which  thereby  may  be  ready  to  have  recourse  unto 
as  occasion  requires,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  Friends 
belonging  to  this  meeting,  especially  such  as  are  not  in  a 
capacity  to  purchase  large  or  many  books,  yet  by  having  the 
opportunity  of  reading  them  may  receive  benefit  and  comfort 
from  them,  and  further  acquaints  us  that  he  hath  divers  such 
books  of  his  own  in  quarto,  folio,  and  octavo,  which  he  is 
willing  to  give  for  the  beginning  of  so  good  a  work.  Our 
friend  John  Whiting  signified  at  the  same  time  his  desire  to 
help  forward  the  same  work.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  recommended  to  other  Friends  to  consider  what  help 
they  can  give.    The  books  to  be  kept  upstairs  (at  the  Savoy)." 

This  Friend  largely  increased  the  collection  at  his  death, 
when  by  will  dated  1734  he  gave  ^^his  books,  to  be  placed  in 
a  regular  and  handsome  manner  for  the  giving  liberty  to  any 
Friends,  or  the  sober  children  of  any  Friends,  who  might  desire 
it,  to  read  any  of  such  books." 

Richard  Hawkins  also  endowed  the  said  library  by  the 
will  just  referred  to,  directing  that  from  a  portion  of  the  rents 
of  certain  property*  Westminster  Monthly  Meeting  do 
yearly  cause  to  be  laid  out  so  much  as  they  shall  think  proper 
in  the  purchase  of  Friends'  books  to  be  handsomely  placed 
with  the  others,  in  order  to  the  leaving  a  perfect  collection  of 
all  Friends'  books  to  posterity." 


*  A  moiety  of  a  house.  No.  49,  Strand,  lately  rebuilt  under  a  building 
lease. 
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John  Whiting  (compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  Friends'  books 
only  recently  superseded  by  Joseph  Smith's  more  comprehen- 
sive work)  was  a  member  of  this  meeting,  and  gave  his 
valuable  assistance  in  the  formation  of  the  library.  It  is  very 
rich  in  pamphlets,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  sixty-six 
volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  the  early  times  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

In  17S0  Dr.  Fothergill  also  supplied  a  bookcase  and  many 
tracts,  part  of  the  library  of  the  late  John  Nichols,  thus  men- 
tioned in  Dr.  Lettsom's  memoir :  Dr.  Fothergill  purchased 
likewise  a  pretty  large  collection  of  tracts,  which  Mr.  Kickolls 
had  picked  up  in  his  pursuit  of  Heads,  written  by  those  of  his 
own  persuasion  from  their  first  appearance,  which  the  bene- 
volent possessor  has  left  to  the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged 
in  Peter's  Court,  Westminster." 

This  may  be  the  place  to  introduce  some  further  notice  of 
Dr.  Fothergill,  who,  after  passing  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  very  successful  professional  career  in  a  house  in  White 
Hart  Court,  moved,  when  advanced  in  years,  to  within  the 
compass  of  Westminster  Monthly  Meeting. 

All  through  life  he  had,  amidst  his  most  varied,  numerous, 
and  arduous  engagements,  taken  a  share  in  the  management  of 
the  Society,*  becoming  much  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
the  discipline  engaged  in  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  17«  )0,  &c.  &c., 
saying,  during  an  illness  that  had  threatened  his  life,  "  that 
if  he  had  left  anything  undone  which  he  wished  to  have  done, 
it  was  perfecting  the  plan  of  Ackworth  School,  and  likewise, 
the  complete  arrangement  of  the  rules  of  our  religious  Society." 
Dr.  Fothergill's  active  mind  embraced  also  a  wide  range  of 
philanthropy  ;  he  was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  John  Howard 
in  his  work,  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  one 
of  three  in  a  most  important  conference  with  that  philosopher  to 
endeavour  on  terms,  so  as  to  avert  the  disruption  of  the  American 


*  His  domestic  correspondence  or  consultations  within  the  king- 
dom were  alone  sufficiently  extensive  for  ordinary  occui^ation  ;  but 
great  as  these  avocations  might  be,  and  great  thev  certainly 
were,  they  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  time  and  attention  con- 
stantly devoted  to  the  Society  at  large,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  which,  though  united  in  principle  amongst  each  other,  admitted  of 
contingencies  that  demanded  attention,  influence,  and  abihties  ;  which 
few  men  combined  in  a  more  ample  degree  than  Dr.  Fothergill  did,  or 
exerted  them  more  ardently  upon  all  interesting  occasions. — Memoirs, 
p.  30. 
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colonies  from  the  mother  country.  All  social  questions  also 
engaged  his  attention,  such  as  public  baths,  schools,  and 
securing  interments  in  cemeteries  rather  than  in  city  church- 
yards. He  was  consulted  by  the  wise  and  great  of  his  day, 
and  though  at  his  decease  it  was  decided  to  have  the  funeral  at 
Winchmore  Hill  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  it  is  on  record  that  as 
many  as  seventy  coaches  and  chaises  went  all  that  twelve 
miles  filled  with  those  anxious  to  do  respect  to  his  memory. 
Of  one  so  eminent  the  following  description  of  his  personal 
appearance  may  be  interesting  : — 

The  person  of  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  a  delicate,  rather  of 
an  extenuated  make  ;  his  features  were  all  character  ;  his  eye 
had  a  peculiar  brilliancy  of  expression,  yet  it  was  not  easy  to 
mark  the  leading  trait  so  as  to  disengage  it  from  the  united 
whole.  He  was  remarkably  active  and  alert,  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  enjoyed  a  general  good  state  of  health.  He  had  a 
peculiarity  of  address  and  manner,  resulting  from  person, 
education,  and  principle ;  but  it  was  so  perfectly  accompanied 
by  the  most  engaging  attentions,  that  he  was  the  genuine 
polite  man  above  all  forms  of  breeding.  I  knew  him  well,  and 
never  knew  a  man  who  left  such  pleasing  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  his  patients. 

His  dress  was  remarkably  neat,  plain,  and  decent,  pecu- 
liarl}^  becoming  himself ;  a  perfect  transcript  of  the  order,  and  I 

may  add  the  neatness  of  his  mind  At  his  meals  he 

was  remarkably  temperate  ;  in  the  opinion  of  some  rather  too 
abstemious,  eating  sparingly  but  with  a  good  relish,  and  rarely 
exceeding  two  glasses  of  wine  at  dinner  or  supper  ;  yet  by 
this  uniform  and  steady  temperance  he  preserved  his  mind 
vigorous  and  active,  and  his  constitution  equal  to  all  his 
engagments." — Memoirs,  Dr.  Fothergill,  p.  87. 

He  bought  Ham  House,  Upton,  of  Admiral  Elliot  in  1762, 
as  a  country  seat,  where  he  formed  an  arljoretum  unrivalled  at 
that  time  in  England,  for  botany  was  one  of  his  most  ardently 
followed  pursuits.  But  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life  is 
shown  in  the  following,  selected  from  among  his  memoranda  : — 

I  wished  at  my  first  setting  out,"  he  observes,  I  wished 
most  fervently,  and  I  endeavour  after  it  still,  to  do  the 
business  that  occurred,  with  all  the  diligence  I  could,  as 
a  present  duty,  and  endeavoured  to  repress  every  rising  idea  of 
its  consequences  ;  knowing  most  assuredly  that  there  was  a 
hand  which  could  easily  overthrow  every  pursuit  of  this  kind, 
and  baffle  every  attempt  either  to  acquire  fame  or  wealth. 
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And  with  a  great  degree  of  gratitude  I  look  back  to  the 
gracious  secret  preserver  that  kept  my  mind  more  attentive  to 
the  discharge  of  my  present  anxious  care  for  those  I  visited, 
than  either  to  the  profits  or  the  credit  resulting  from  it ;  and  I 
am  sure  to  be  kept  under  such  a  circumscribed,  unaspiring  tem- 
per of  mind,  doing  everything  with  diligence,  humility,  and  as, 
in  the  sight  of  the  God  of  healing,  — frees  the  mind  from  much 
unavailing  distress  and  consequential  disappointment.  Such 
were  the  maxims  of  this  wise  and  good  man." — Memoirs,  xiii. 

Before  turning  from  Westminster  to  speak  of  meetings  that 
have  become  affiliated  with  it,  an  historical  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  meeting-house  in  Hemming's 
Row. 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  was  in  London, 
just  before  the  banishment  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  he  once 
came  to  this  meeting-house  and  sat  down  there  as  an  humble 
worshipper.  It  is  said  that  this  mighty  potentate  afterwards 
acknowledged  to  William  Allen  and  Stephen  Grellet  that  he 
had  felt  in  that  hour,  as  he  listened  to  the  soul-stirring 
ministry  of  Richard  Phillips  and  John  Wilkinson,  or  waited 
in  silence  with  the  other  w^orshippers,  a  communion  with  the 
Majesty  of  All,  greater  than  any  he  had  ever  known  in 
connection  with  the  grandest  church  ceremonial.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  a  very  tender  and  affectionate 
spirit,  and  shook  hands  with  all  around  so  warmly  and  heartily 
as  to  evince  how  deeply  he  had  been  impressed. —  Vide  Letter 
at  end  of  chapter. 


Hammersmith. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  Hammersmith  Meeting,  which 
since  1750  has  been  subsidiary  to  Westminster,  having  had  a 
previous  independent  existence  of  about  ninety  years. 

It  was  about  the  year  1658  that  one  Sarah  Blackbury,"^  a 
minister,  came  to  Hammersmith,  and  under  her  ministry  one 
Hester  Matson  was  convinced  of  the  truth.  This  woman 
entertained  Sarah  Blackbury,  and  asked  her  husband's  per- 
mission to  have  a  meeting  appointed  at  their  house.  To  this 
he  consented,  but  it  was  only  held  once.    It  seems  the 


*  Sarah  Blackbury  was  incidentally,  through  a  conversation  she  had 
with  George  Fox,  the  means  of  establishing  the  women's  meeting  for  the 
poor  known  afterwards  as  the  Box  Meeting. — G.  F.  Epistles,  p.  6. 
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husband  had  a  situation  at  a  brewhouse  in  Westminster, 
returning  home  but  once  a  week.  His  fellow  servants  at  the 
brewhouse  on  hearing  him  relate  his  wife^s  doings,  so  calum- 
niated Friends  that  on  again  visiting  his  home  he  withdrew 
his  previous  permission.  The  meeting  was  then  removed  to 
the  house  of  William  Bond  at  Chiswick,  and  then  to  a  place 
called  the  Hope  near  the  Limekilns,  half-way  between  Chis- 
wick and  Hammersmith.  Soon  after  it  was  brought  back 
to  Hammersmith.    Gilbert  Latey,  as  his  biographer  remarks, 

was  a  frequent  attender  and,  in  measure,  supporter  thereof, 
being  a  nursing  father  thereto." 

The  first  regular  meeting-house  was  built  in  Hammersmith 
in  1677,  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  voting  £30  towards  it.  The 
meeting  was  originally  a  pretty  large  one,  and  the  attenders 
did  not  escape  their  share  of  suffering. 

In  connection  with  persecution  at  this  place,  there  is  a 
curious  circumstance  recorded  in  Latey's  biography,  which 
may  be  epitomised  here  as  a  Hammersmith  association. 

Gilbert  Latey  was  once  waiting  on  Lady  Sawkell  in  con- 
nection with  his  business,  when  Sir  William  Sawkell,  who 
commanded  under  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  came  into  the  room. 
He  had  a  kind  respect  for  G.  L.,  and  presently  asked  him, 
"  What  meeting  do  you  go  to  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  another,"  said  the 
worthy  tailor. 

''The  reason,"  said  Sir  William,  ''why  I  asked  you  is, 
because  I  have  orders  to  go  and  break  up  a  meeting  of  your 
people  at  Hammersmith,  which  I  have  deferred  executing, 
and  now  I  have  a  fresh  command  laid  on  me,  and  I  cannot 
avoid  it,  but  must  go  there  on  Sunday  next ;  and  therefore  I 
speak  in  kindness  to  you,  if  you  use  at  any  time  to  go  there, 
that  you  refrain  coming  that  day,  for  I  receive  my  command 
now  from  so  high  a  hand,  that  I  dare  not  omit  executing 
thereof" 

Gilbert  Latey  immediately  found  it  laid  upon  him  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  before  parting,  informed  the 
knight  that  he  should  be  there. 

Gilbert  went  to  the  meeting  on  the  following  First-day, 
and  was  preaching  when  the  troopers  rushed  in.  They 
listened  awhile,  but  presently  one  shouted,  "  This  man  will 
never  have  done,  let  us  pull  him  down." 

"  Who  commands  you  ?  "  said  Gilbert,  as  the  soldiers  laid 
hands  on  him. 
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"  Sir  William  Sawkell,"  said  the  troopers. 
Tell  him  I  am  here,  and  that  my  name  is  Gilbert  Latey." 

Sir  William,  who  is  described  as  a  lusty,  jolly  man,  came  in 
trembling  and  exclaimed,  Latey,  did  I  not  tell  you  that  I 
was  commanded  to  be  here  to-day?" 

"  Thou  didst  so,"  said  Gilbert ;  "  but  did  I  not  tell  thee  I 
was  commanded  by  a  greater  than  thou  art  that  I  must  be 
here  also  ?  " 

"  Go  ;  get  thee  gone  about  thy  business,"  cried  the  knight, 
"and  I  will  take  care  concerning  the  rest  here  met." 

"  If  thou  hast  any  respect  for  me,  discharge  the  rest  and 
let  me  be  thy  prisoner,"  said  Gilbert. 

After  some  time  the  knight  was  persuaded  to  take  this 
course.  Gilbert  was  taken  and  fined.  Some  of  the  others 
present  were  also  distrained  upon,  but  through  G.  Latey's 
kind  offices  their  goods  were  restored  to  them  again. 

This  was  no  solitary  instance  ;  it  ever  w^as  this  Friend's 
delight  to  bear  with  his  substance  the  sufferings  designed 
for  his  brethren.  At  one  time  there  have  been  warrants  out 
against  him  for  several  hundred  pounds.  Whilst  speaking 
of  G.  L.  in  connection  with  Hammersmith,  we  may  also  record 
that  he  preached  his  last  sermon  there. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Hammersmith  gradually  declined  in  strength  and  numbers. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  meeting  for  discipline  had  only 
been  three  persons  at  a  time  for  three  years  previous  to  its 
junction  with  Westminster.  Many  of  its  minutes  (now  pre- 
served at  Westminster)  are  quaint  and  suggestive.  For  m- 
stance,  "  Mary  Scott  brought  three  &  sixpence  which  she  had 
made  of  the  mulberries,  &  we  being  indebted  to  her  one 
shilling  made  her  a  present  of  the  remaining  two  shillings  & 
sixpence." 

A  respectable  meeting  for  worship  seems  to  have  been  kept 
up  at  Hammersmith  for  some  time  after  its  junction  with 
Westminster.  It  was  sufficiently  large  in  1765  to  warrant 
the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house,  at  a  cost  of  £315.  But 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  meeting  for 
worship  was  with  difficulty  kept  up.  The  plan  of  holding  it 
fortnightly,  and  even  monthly,  and  of  encouraging  some 
Friends  from  Westminster  to  go  there,  was  tried  ;  but  in  1798 
it  was  decided  to  lay  down  the  meeting. 

It  was  reopened  in  1805  as  a  regular  meeting  for  worship, 
twice  on  First-day  and  once  on  Fom^th-day,  some  Friends 
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having  gone  to  reside  in  the  vicinity ;  but  it  was  again 
discontinued.  It  still  remains  the  property  of  Friends,  but 
is  at  present  allowed  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  by  some  Non- 
conformists. The  burial-ground  adjoining  was  closed  for 
interments  some  three  years  since. 

HOLLOWAY. 

In  1860,  as  we  have  said,  that  part  of  Peel  Monthly 
Meeting  known  as  Holloway  Particular  Meeting  became 
united  to  Westminster.  The  meeting  at  Holloway  was  first 
held  in  the  Eleventh  Month,  1858,  in  a  building  in  St. 
George's  Place,  which  had  formerly  been  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 
and  of  which  Friends  had  taken  a  short  lease  for  the  purpose. 
The  meeting  then  consisted  of  about  thirty  First-day  morning 
attenders. 

After  the  junction  with  Westminster,  it  was  soon  found  out 
that  the  meeting  had  increased  so  much  as  to  make  the  erec- 
tion of  more  suitable  premises  desirable.  Accordingly,  a 
piece  of  ground  in  Mercer's  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  was 
taken  on  a  building  lease  of  sixty  years  from  the  Mercers' 
Company,  at  a  rent  of  £24<,  on  which  the  present  substantial 
building  was  erected.  The  Six-Weeks  Meeting,  being  in 
possession  of  funds  from  the  sale  of  Southwark  and  Grace- 
church  Street  premises,  gave  £2,500  towards  the  cost,  and 
nearly  £1,200  more  was  subscribed  chiefly  by  Friends  of 
Holloway  and  Westminster.  The  ministers'  gallery  is  the 
one  which  formerly  stood  at  Gracechurch  Street  previous  to 
the  sale  by  Friends  of  that  property,  and  the  oak  forms  came 
from  the  same  building.  These  forms  had  been  the 
result  of  great  care  bestowed  on  their  shape  and  size  by  the 
committee  who  had  the  charge  of  rebuilding  White  Hart 
Court  in  1821  (the  original  model  came  from  Westminster), 
but  the  Gracechurch  Street  were  an  improvement,  and  have 
been  copied  since  in  many  meeting-houses. 

The  premises  at  Holloway  were  opened  for  public  worship 
with  a  large  meeting  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1864. 

Respecting  the  other  meeting-houses  which  have  come  under 
the  care  of  this  Monthly  Meeting,  through  its  junction  with 
Longford  in  1865,  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  another 
chapter. 
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APPENDIX. 

Westminster. 

The  following,  on  the  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  visit  to  West- 
minster Meeting  on  First-daj^,  19th  Sixth  Month,  181 4,  is  an  extract  from  a 
private  letter  written  the  same  day  by  one  (then  a  young  man  of  two  and 
twenty)  to  an  intimate  friend  in  the  country  : — "  We  have  fine  doings 
in  town  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  other  grandees.  Almost 
every  day  affords  some  novel  and  highly  interesting  spectacle.  Yesterday 
there  was  a  very  grand  procession  to  Guildhall,  where  the  Emperor  and 
all  the  rest  went  to  dine.  .  .  .  The  streets,  windows,  and  tops  of 
the  houses  were  quite  full  long  before  they  came.  .  .  .  But  how  shall 
I  relate  it  ?  and  how  vrilt  thou  credit  it  ?  when  I  tell  thee  I  this 
day  had  the  honour  of  shaking  hands  with  the  Emperor.  I  went  to 
Westminster  Meeting  quite  by  accident,  and  found  very  few  Friends 
there,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  wet  weather,  but  about  a  quarter  past 
eleven  a  noise  at  the  bottom  of  the  meeting  announced  the  entrance 
of  some  strangers.  When,  strange  to  tell,  who  should  it  be  but  W. 
Allen  introducing  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
some  foreign  prince  in  his  uniform,  and  several  other  foreigners. 
The  sight  was,  as  thou  mayst  naturally  suppose,  very  gratifying,  and 
my  situation  in  meeting  was  so  good  an  one  that  I  sat  almost  opposite 
to  him  all  the  time,  and  therefore  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
examining  his  features  and  behaviour.  John  Wilkinson  was  very 
fortunately  at  meeting,  and  spoke  to  some  length  very  excellentlj'.  Eichard 
Phillips  aiso  spoke  and  gave  us  a  short  and  beautiful  exhortation.  The 
Em]3eror  and  rest  showed  the  greatest  attention  and  they  really  seemed  to 
take  great  interest  in  the  meeting.  After  it  concluded  the  Emperor 
shook  hands  with  Eichard  Phillips  and  several  other  men  Friends.  He 
then  went  to  the  women's  side,  and  shook  hands  with  Josiah  Messer's 
and  John  Wilkinson's  wives,  and  a  great  many  other  females,  young 
and  old,  as  he  went  down  the  meeting  ;  the  duchess  was  also  con- 
descending enough  to  do  the  same.  The  Emperor's  gaUantry  seemed 
to  lead  him  so  much  to  the  female  side  that  I  almost  despaired  of 
having  an  opportunity,  but  standing  directly  opposite  to  some  forms 
where  there  were  no  females,  I  ventured  as  he  was  very  slowly  passing 
to  place  myself — hat  on — a  little  before  him  and  bow  ;  he  did  the  same, 
ancl  in  a  very  condescending  way  took  my  hand,  and  gave  it  a  much 
warmer  shake  than  any  of  the  Dons  at  Westminster  Meeting  have  ever 
done,  and  at  the  same  time  smiled  in  so  gracious  and  pleasing  a  manner  as 
quite  penetrated  my  heart.  The  Emperor  is  a  fine  man  ;  his  face  full, 
features  small,  with  a  most  delightful  expression — very  animated  and 
cheerful  ;  his  countenance  very  open,  and  his  face  altogether  carries 
with  it  an  evidence  that  he  is  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition,  but 
I  should  hardly  think  he  possesses  very  great  strength  of  mind.  In  his 
habits  he  is  regular  and  temperate,  and  as  his  reward,  he  carries  with 
him  a  healthy  and  fresh  appearance.  Everybody  seems  delighted  with 
him,  and  it  is  a  very  common  acknowledgment  with  persons  that  they 
are  Emperor  mad.    Farewell,''  &c.  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

RATCLIFF  MONTHLY  MEETING,  INCLUDING  MEETINGS  AT 
BROOK  STREET  AND  WAPPING. 

The  Meeting  at  Captain  Brock's  House. 

Amongst  the  early  meetings  of  Friends  established  in 
London  and  its  suburbs,  was  one  held  for  some  years  in  the 
house  of  Captain  James  Brock,  of  Mile  End  Green,  in  the  parish 
of  Stepney,  at  that  time  quite  a  rural  hamlet.  The  exact  date 
of  Captain  Brock's  opening  his  house  to  Friends  is  now  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  may  have  been  before  the  arrival 
in  London  of  Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill,  for 
it  was  possibly  to  visit  Captain  Brock  that  ex-Captain  Amos 
Stoddart,  with  Isabel  Buttery  and  another,  were  walking 
in  the  fields  towards  Stepney,''^  when  Ruth  Brown  (afterwards 
wife  of  William  Crouch)  was  convinced,  through  thus  acci- 
dentally meeting  and  falling  into  conversation  with  them. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  under  Captain 
Brock's  protection  a  Church  was  soon  gathered.  The  aggres- 
sive character  of  early  Quakerism  drew  attention  to  this 
assembly.  In  1655  Ann  Downer  (afterwards  wife  of  George 
Whitehead)  went  to  the  neighbouring  steeple-house  "  at 
Stepney,  and  publicly  declared  against  the  minister  there."^ 
For  this  she  was  sentenced  to  ten  weeks'  imprisonment  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  was  beaten  with  a  rope's  end  for 
refusing  to  work. 

This  Conventicle  "  at  Mile  End  Green  was  situated  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  was  consequently  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Sir  John  Robinson,  the  Governor  of  the  Tower.  After  the 
Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  like  many  other  time-servers  of 
the  period,  he  exerted  all  his  power  to  crush  the  sectaries, 
and  we  read  in  Besse's  History "  of  many  imprisonments 
resulting  from  attending  the  meeting  at  Mile  End  Green.  In 


*  This  being  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  minister  officiating 
would  not  be  an  incumbent  such  as  were  settled  at  the  Restoration. 
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June,  1662,  he  particularly  mentions  two  youths  who  were 
taken  hence  to  Bridewell,  aged  respectively  13  and  16 
years.  They  displayed  a  remarkable  constancy  whilst  stand- 
ing for  two  hours  with  their  hands  in  the  stocks,  and  could 
not  be  forced  to  work,  nor  to  eat,  except  at  their  own  charge. 
They  wrote  from  their  prison  an  epistle  to  Friends'  children, 
exhorting  them  to  stand  faithful. 

The  size  of  the  meeting  at  Mile  End  Green  may  be  judged 
to  have  been  considerable  from  the  following  statement  of  th(^ 
number  of  persons  seized  there  and  cast  into  prison  during 
thirteen  consecutive  Sabbath-days,  commencing  July  17th, 
1664.  The  numbers  are  respectively  33  (including  Alexander 
Parker),  22,  15,  50,  21,  11,  34,  16,  20,  21,  10,  27,  16. 
Sometimes  these  innocent  sufferers  were  dragged  off  to  the 
Tower,  and  sometimes  to  Bridewell,  and  fines  or  protracted 
imprisonment  were  generally  their  subsequent  experience. 

These  East  End  Quakers  did  not  quail  in  the  presence  of 
judges  and  magistrates.  In  December,  1664,  the  authorities 
took  one  John  Otter,  a  shoemaker,  from  this  Mile  End  Con- 
venticle." The  justices  before  whom  he  was  arraigned  asked 
him  where  he  dwelt. 

"  I  have  a  dwelling,"  said  he,  where  neither  thief,  mur- 
derer, nor  persecutor  can  come." 

"Where  is  that  ?  "  queried  the  bench. 
In  God  !  "  was  the  reply  of  the  undaunted  cobbler.  This 
was  a  logic  which  the  justices  could  not  appreciate,  and  by 
way  of  reply  they  sent  him  to  Bridewell  as  a  vagabond. 

At  the  sessions  John  Otter  was  again  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  asked  where  he  dwelt.  He  gave  the  same  answer  as 
before,  and,  after  a  consultation  with  the  other  justices,  the 
judge  passed  sentence  of  transportation  upon  him.  He  was 
consequently  sent  out  to  Virginia,  in  company  with  three 
malefactors,  to  be  sold  into  slavery  for  seven  years. 

Ratcliff  Meeting-house. 

The  meeting  at  Mile  End  Green  was  removed  to  its  present 
position  at  Ratcliff  about  the  year  1666  or  1667.  We  may 
here  remark,  in  passing,  that  some  of  the  earliest  marriages 
amongst  us  were,  as  shown  by  the  registers,  solemnised 
at  James  Brock's  house.  But  the  meeting  had  now  outgrown 
its  accommodation,  and  in  1666  Thomas  Yoakley,  on  behalf  of 
Friends,  bought  some  land  situated  at  the  corner  of  School- 
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house  Lane  and  Brook  Street,  in  Ratcliff.  This  land  was 
originally  copyhold,  but  was  enfranchised  in  1734  for  £21. 

On  a  part  of  the  portion  of  land  referred  to,  Friends  erected 
a  meeting-house  ;  the  remainder  was  made  use  of  as  a  burial- 
ground.  Hither,  however,  the  implacable  Sir  John  Robinson 
tracked  them  out,  and  especially  in  the  year  1670  he  seems 
to  have  spared  no  pains  to  break  up  the  meeting.  He  kept 
them  out  of  their  premises,  and  in  June,  1670,  fined  William 
Simpson  £20  for  preaching  in  the  street.  In  August  he  sent 
his  soldiers  and  carried  away  or  destroyed  sixty-one  forms 
and  two  tables.  But  Friends  still  met  all  the  same  though 
having  nothing  to  sit  upon,  and  Sir  John  again  came  down 
and  dispersed  them.  His  followers  were  so  indignant  at  the 
worshippers  keeping  their  heads  covered  in  his  presence 
that  they  snatched  away  Friends'  hats  and  threw  them  over 
the  wall  into  the  adjacent  street,  where  the  rude  people 
outside  were  only  too  glad,  as  we  are  informed,*  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  bad  hats  for  good  ones.  All  this, 
and  other  suffering.  Friends  bore  with  such  meekness  that 
one  of  the  trained-band's  men  who  stood  near,  named  Ben- 
jamin Bangs,  felt  so  drawn  to  them  by  their  conduct  here  and 
elsewhere  that  he  joined  the  Society,  and  became  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

But  neither  the  loss  of  their  forms  nor  their  hats  could 
prevent  Friends  from  meeting  in  Brook  Street,  Ratcliff,  so  Sir 
John  determined  to  have  the  place  itself  destroyed.  He  sent  on 
the  2nd  of  September  his  soldiers,  who  for  a  day  and  a  night 
toiled  at  the  work,  and  carried  away  tw^elve  cart-loads  of  doors, 
windows,  floors,  glass,  lead,  &c.  and  also  "  made  ruinous 
work"  of  the  tiles,  and  other  easily  destructible  portions  of 
the  building. 

The  persecuted  ones,  nothing  daunted,  met  upon  the  ruins 
until  they  had  again  restored  their  premises  ;  and  the  meeting 
was  always  kept  up  though  maltreatment  and  arrest  continued 
during  the  era  of  persecution  to  be  the  frequent  lot  of  the 
zealous  worshippers. 

In  1681  we  find  that  a  gallery  was  added  to  the  meeting- 
house, but  it  is  not  certain  Avhether  this  was  what  we  now  call  a 
^'  ministers'  gallery,"  or  extra  accommodation  for  worshippers. 
In  the  same  year  some  further  alterations  were  ordered  to  be 


*  Life  of  Benjamin  Bangs,  in  which  will  also  be  found  an  account  of 
his  attending  a  meeting  at  Westminster. 
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made,  and  we  transcribe  the  minute  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
as  it  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  edifice.  It  was  in  the  Third 
Month,  1681,  that  some  Friends  were  appointed  to  contrive 
to  let  avre  into  the  Uper  and  Lower  meetings  on  each  side 
of  the  chimney,  if  there  be  neede,  and  on  window  on  the  side 
of  the  back  door  in  the  lower  meeting,  and  by  taking  downe 
the  Uper  parte  of  the  Glace  windows  above  and  below  where 
they  shall  see  meet,  and  make  new  casements  and  put  up  a 
neAv  piller  in  ye  meeting." 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  minute  that  Friends  had  begun 
to  call  the  building  in  which  they  met  a  meeting,  just  as  their 
Episcopalian  neighbours  called  the  place  in  which  the  Church 
met  a  church. 

Passing  over  various  minor  alterations,  including  the  making 
in  1693  of  a  little  seat  for  children  to  sitt  on  in  the  gallery," 
we  find  that  in  1712  the  meeting-house  was  much  out  of 
repair,  and  about  £330  was  spent  in  improvements  and  repara- 
tions. The  Six-Weeks  Meeting  had  promised  £30  towards 
the  expense,  but  the  anticipated  cost  had  been  doubled, 
and,  considering  that  the  work  was  done  so  substantially," 
they  increased  their  grant  to  £100,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  arrangement  was    not  to  form  a  precedent." 

With  necessary  repairs  from  time  to  time  the  meeting- 
house, thus  renovated,  lasted  till  1797.  at  which  date  it  Avas 
rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2,200.  This 
is  the  present  building,  and  was  opened  for  divine  worship  in 
the  Eighth  Month,  1798.  During  the  process  of  demolition 
and  rebuilding,  Friends'  Meeting  was  temporarily  transferred 
to  a  commodious  room  near  Ratcliff  Cross,  which  was  rented 
at  £16  per  annum. 

Wapping. 

From  1700  to  1779  Ratcliff  Monthly  Meeting  had  under 
its  care  a  meeting-house  at  Wapping.  For  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Ratcliff  Friends  found  their  own 
meeting-house  so  overcrowded  that  they  resolved  to  erect 
a  new  one  for  the  use  of  Friends  residing  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  their  district.  A  piece  of  ground  was  accordingly 
taken  on  lease  at  £6  a  year,  and  £100  paid  down,  situated 
behind  the  houses,  with  a  court  about  96  feet  in  length  leading 
to  it  from  the  north  side  of  Wapping  Street,  and  south  of  a 
rope  walk  belonging  to  one  Marmaduke  Bushel.  To  keep 
this  court  clear,  by  the  way.  was  often  a  troublesome  task,  for 
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the  neighbouring  dealers  in  various  maritime  stores  whose 
yards  or  workshops  were  contiguous,  had  a  habit  of  piling 
their  anchors,  &c.  about  the  passage,  much  to  Friends' 
annoyance. 

On  this  spot  of  ground  it  appears  that  a  meeting-house  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  £620  (probably  including  purchase  of 
lease),  but  of  its  subsequent  history  little  is  known.  In  1754 
we  find  the  Quarterly  Meeting  consenting  to  an  evening 
meeting  being  held  there  on  Third-days,  Avhich  was,  however, 
given  up  in  1765.  Friends  had  become  less  numerous  in  this 
waterside  locality,  and  in  1779,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
the  property  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Friends,  and  no 
attempt  has  since  been  made  to  estal)lish  a  meeting  in  the 
district.  There  are  entries  in  the  registry  of  burials,  which 
show  that  several  Friends  were  buried  in  the  ground  attached 
to  Wapping  Meeting-house. 

The  Ratcliff  Burial-geound. 

The  remainder  of  the  estate  purchased  by  Thomas  Yoakley 
and  others  at  Ratcliff,  now  built  upon,  was  used  till  1857  as  a 
burial-ground.  It  was  at  first  only  an  enclosed  piece  of  a 
field,  and  was  levelled  in  1686.  At  that  time  the  meeting 
found  it  necessary  to  order  the  gravemaker  not  to  put  more 
than  three  corpses  in  one  grave.  Such  was  at  that  time  the 
population  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  that  in  1689  complaint 
was  made  of  more  room  being  wanted  on  account  of  there 
being  so  many  interments.  Further  accommodation  seems  to 
have  been  obtained  by  raising  the  ground.  A  list  of  the 
burials  from  1789  to  1857  is  preserved,  in  which  there  are 
about  four  hundred  names,  forming  doubtless  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  interred  in  this  place.  The 
ground  has  been  buried  in  over  and  over  again,  and  in  the 
more  recent  interments  the  digging  was  frequently  obstructed 
by  the  lead  coffins,  &c.  of  a  past  era. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  burial,  we  may  quote  a 
minute  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  dated  Seventh  Month  19, 
1683,  illustrative  of  the  primitive  manners  of  that  early  time. 
It  reads  as  follows : — 

It  is  desiered  that  Friends  be  spoken  to  the  next  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning  the  carrying  the  corpses  to  the  ground, 
that  thay  be  desiered  to  com  timly  at  the  hours  appoynted, 
and  to  set  a  helping  hand  to     finishing  sameJ^ 
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Ratcliff  Monthly  Meeting. 

We  are  not  certain  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Ratcliff  Monthly  Meeting.  Its  minutes  now  extant 
date  from  the  Twelfth  Month,  1680,  and  are  headed,  "  A  Booke 
of  and  ffor  Busines  in  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
Ratclif" 

From  this  book  it  is  readily  to  be  seen  that  the  Friends  of 
the  district  were  largely  tinctured  with  the  nautical  element. 
The  description  of  individuals  as  mariners,  sailors,  shipwrights, 
&c.,  occurs  frequently.  There  was  also  a  considerable  sprink- 
ling of  tradesmen  and  mechanics. 

But  the  Church  had  also  amongst  its  members  large  traders 
and  merchants.  In  1682  a  great  fire  destroyed  part  of 
tapping  and  Shadwell.  Sixteen  Friends  were  burnt  out, 
whose  losses  are  duly  scheduled  at  various  amounts  from 
thirty  shillings  up  to  a  thousand  pounds.  Collections  in  aid 
of  the  sufferers  Avere  set  on  foot  amongst  Friends  generally. 
Fires,  by  the  way,  seem  to  have  been  frequent  in  this  district. 
Readers  of  Thomas  Scattergood's  Journal  will  remember  his 
description  of  the  results  of  one  that  destroyed  between  four 
and  five  hundred  houses,  burning  almost  up  to  the  walls  of 
Ratcliff  Meeting-house.* 


*  Thomas  Scattergood's  Life,  p.  139  : — *'  Returned  [from  Gravesend] 
•with  Wm.  Dillwyn  and  as  we  rode  along  we  saw  a  very  great  smoke 
arise  toward  London,  which  we  found  to  be  a  fire.  It  iDroke  out  in  a 
boat-builder's  shop  adjoining  the  East  India  Company's  large  warehouse 
and  saltpetre  works,  which  were  soon  on  fire  and  burnt  violently.  It 
continued  burning  many  hours,  and  it  was  supposed  that  between  four 
and  five  hundred  houses  were  destroyed.  It  came  very  nearly  up 
to  Ratcliff  Meeting-house,  and  extended  over  several  acres  of  ground. 

"  7th  mo.  24. — This  was  the  day  of  Ratcliff  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
I  knew  not,  but  found  my  mind  turned  that  way  rather  than  to  "West- 
minster week-day  meeting.  Joseph  Smith  went  with  me,  and  when  we 
got  there  we  found  the  yard  pretty  much  filled  up  with  casks,  and 
no  appearance  of  a  meeting.  It  being  early  we  took  a  walk  amongst  the 
ruins  and  rubbish  caused  by  the  fire  yesterday,  and  in  a  little  while 
returned  and  found  two  Friends  standing  in  the  graveyard,  who  hardly 
knew  whether  to  go  into  the  meeting-house  or  not,  but  I  encouraged 
them  to  go  in,  and  so  we  went  and  sat  down.  Our  meeting  amounted  to  four 
members  of  the  meeting  on  the  men's  side  and  two  women  and  a  child 
on  the  other,  with  about  as  many  from  other  meetings,  and  a  minute 
was  made  by  a  Friend  adjourning  the  meeting  for  one  week.  The  clerk, 
we  understood,  is  burnt  out." 

P.  162. — "1795,  3  mo.  29,  First-day.  We  found  a  very  crowded 
meeting  at  Ratcliff,  and  it  proved  an  open  time.    The  afternoon  meeting 
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Amongst  the  maritime  and  mercantile  class  above  described 
an  earnest  and  growing  Quaker  Church  seems  to  have  long 
flourished.  It  passed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  through 
sharp  and  severe  trials  in  the  days  of  persecution.  Of  this 
continued  persecution  we  catch  occasional  glimpses  in  the 
minute-book.  In  1682  reference  is  made  to  the  meeting  being 
broken  up  by  justices  and  heavy  fines  levied. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  record 
is  made  of  a  case  of  suffering  of  a  kind  that  had  not  been  in- 
frequent in  the  Stuart  period,  but  had  now  become  exceptional. 
A  poor  Friend  named  James  Goodwin  was  forced  by  soldiers 
into  the  Tower,  and  detained  there  to  be  sent  to  Flanders. 
He  was  kept  five  days,  and  beaten  and  abused  by  the  soldiers 
because  he  refused  to  take  part  in  any  military  duties.  He 
was  then  got  off  by  Friends  as  a  great  favour,"  at  a  cost  to 
them  of  thirty  shillings  for  his  redemption,  and  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  given  to  his  family  in  his  absence. 

We  have  alluded  in  previous  chapters  to  the  "  Retired 
Meetings"  as  a  special  feature  of  early  Quakerism.  One  of 
these  was  established  at  Ratcliff  in  1678,  and  was  held  on 
First-day  mornings,  ^'  to  begin  at  nine  and  break  up  at  twelve." 
The  public  meeting  for  worship  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  care  of  its  members,  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  early 
claimed  the  attention  of  this  Monthly  Meeting.  In  1681  we 
read,  It  is  concluded  by  the  meeting  that  ffriends  doe  sett 
apart  certain  times  ffor  men  and  women  ffriends  to  visett 
poore  ffriends  and  other  ffriends  as  it  moveth  in  their  harts 
soe  to  do.  And  this  service  to  be  minded  and  account  given 
of  it  in  Each  Monthly  Meeting.  The  quarter  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts,  from  Blackwall  to  Samuel  Groomes  house 
one  part,  and  from  Samuel  Groomes  up  Whithorse  Street, 
and  soe  to  New  Grauel  Lane  the  uper  way  and  lower  2nd 

was  also  large  and  favoured.  I  stood  up  near  the  close  and  told  them 
that  I  had  seen  that  day  good  things  in  store  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
neighbourhood  if  on  their  part  they  would  embrace  the  visitations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  that  as  Divine  Providence  had  suffered  a  devour- 
ing fire  to  lay  waste  their  outward  habitations,  and  they  were  now 
raising  pleasant  buildings  on  the  ruins,  so  if  they  were  willing  to  let  the 
searching  and  overturning  power  of  the  Lord  la}^  waste  their  old  build- 
ings spiritually  to  the  foundations,  and  remove  the  rubbish  out  of  the 
way,  they  in  due  time  would  be  favoured  to  be  built  up  a  Church  and 
people  to  His  praise,  and  testimony-bearers  would  be  raised  up  amongst 
them  to  promote  the  work."    .    .  . 
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part,  and  from  Xew  Grauel  Lane  to  the  Hermitage  and 
to  Wellclose  3rd  part,  Milend,  Stepney,  and  Bow  4th  part." 
Then  fallow  the  names  of  sixteen  Friends  in  sets  of  four, 
respectively  appointed  to  the  above  districts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  culled  but  little  from  the 
Ratcliff  minute-book.  We  might,  of  course,  have  presented 
many  instances  similar  to  those  ah-eady  detailed  in  previous 
chapters  illustrative  of  Friends'  care  of  the  poor,  apprentices, 
marriages,  or  other  matters  coming  under  the  notice  of  the 
Church  in  its  3Ionthly  fleeting  capacity.  Like  other  meet- 
ings, Ratcliff  had  its  times  of  prosperity  and  declension,  its 
triumphs  and  its  trials.  As  at  other  places,  we  find  the 
meetings  disturbed  occasionally  by  would-be  preachers.  One 
of  these,  a  poor  man,"  being  forcibly  ejected  (in  1692)  had 
ten  shillings  handed  to  him  to  repair  his  garments  which  had 
been  torn  in  the  struggle. 

Ratcliff  Monthly  ]\Ieeting  Avas  conspicuous  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century  for  its  secession  from  the  compact 
by  which  the  London  Monthh'  3Ieetings  were  financially 
connected  with  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting.  This  circumstance 
was  one  amongst  other  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  in  1745. 

In  1729  the  Quarterly  fleeting  joined  Ratcliff  and  Barking 
as  one  Monthly  Meeting,  but  in  1732,  on  account  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  Ratcliff  Friends  the  arrangement 
was  rescinded.  In  1821,  however,  the  junction  was  success- 
fully carried  into  effect.  By  this  arrangement  Plaistow 
Particular  Meeting  was  brought  into  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  has  continued  to  be  its  main  support.  Ratcliff  meeting 
for  worship  declined  so  much  in  numbers  that  as  early  as 
1833  it  was  proposed  to  discontinue  it.  The  meeting-house 
is  now  largely  made  use  of  for  religious  and  philanthropic 
purposes  connected  with  the  Bedford  Institute  Association, 
which  are  kindly  permitted  by  the  Monthly  Meeting.  A  very 
encouraging  attendance  of  the  poor  marks  it^  meeting  for 
woi-ship  every  First-dav  evening,  at  the  close  of  which  a 
Scripture-reading  Meeting  is  also  held,  to  the  evident  appre- 
ciation of  a  class  who,  but  for  this,  would  seldom,  if  ever,  hear 
the  Scriptures  read. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BARKING  MOXTHLT  MEETING, 
Including  Meetings  at  Barking,  Plaistoiu,  JVanstead  and  Harold's  W old. 

Baeking. 

PraoR  to  the  year  1(^91,  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Barking 
induded  the  meetings  of  Walthani  Abbey  and  Epping,  as  well 
as  those  hereafter  mentioned,  and  formed  with  them  a  portion 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Essex.  But  the  two  meetings  were 
in  that  year  transferred  to  Enfield  (afterwards  called  Tot- 
tenham Monthly  Meeting),  and  Barking,  with  its  subsidiary 
meetings  at  Wanstead,  Plaistow,  and  Harold's  Hill,  became 
one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  London  and  Middlesex 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

Over  these  rural  districts,  at  an  early  date,  the  principles 
of  Friends  spread  from  the  adjacent  metropoh's.  Small  con- 
gregations met  at  the  houses  of  the  yeomen  or  farmers,  till 
the  needs  of  the  increasing  Churches  prompted  the  purchase 
of  land,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  premises,  or  some  wealthy 
adherent  presented  to  the  Society  a  place  to  meet  in. 

The  earliest  separate  meeting-house  in  the  locality  now 
specially  under  notice  was  at  Barking.  Here  in  1672 
Eriends  purchased  of  Edward  Burling  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
formerly  an  orchard,  for  a  burying-place.  In  the  following 
year  they  gave  £87  for  part  of  the  adjacent  mansion  known 
as  Tate's  Place,  including  the  Great  Hall,  measuring  28  feet  by 
26,  two  parlours,  a  staircase,  and  some  chambers.  The  place 
was  out  of  repair,  and  in  the  Barking  cash-book  is  an  entry 
at  this  date  for  £18  lis.  for  timber,  boards,  and  workman- 
ship. 

In  the  Ninth  Month,  1703,  there  occurred  a  terrible 
tempest,  which  unroofed  the  building  and  blew  down  chimneys, 
and  also  the  wall  of  the  burial-ground,  occasioning  Friends 
considerable  expense  to  set  matters  right  again. 

This  old  meeting-house,  adapted  out  of  Tate's  Place,  seems 
to  have  served  the  purposes  of  Friends  till  1758.   At  this 
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date  a  new  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £233  ;  about 
£78  being  raised  in  Barking  Monthly  Meeting,  whilst  the  two 
country  meetings  of  Longford  and  Tottenham  subscribed 
nearly  €20,  and  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  voted  the  rest.  A 
meeting  for  worship  was  kept  up  in  this  building  till  the  Xinth 
Month,  1830,  since  which  time  it  has  been  closed,  except  on 
special  occasions. 

In  the  adjacent  burial-ground,  now  a  large  plot  of  land, 
were  interred  William  Mead  and  his  w^ife,  and  in  modern 
times,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Samuel  Gurney. 

Waxstead. 

A  building  to  be  used  as  a  meeting-house  at  Wanstead, 
with  the  ground  it  stood  on  was  bought  in  I(i73  for  i30,  of 
Abraham  Shapton.  The  origin  of  the  meeting  at  this  place 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  In  1700  the  building 
was  out  of  repair,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  selling  it.  But 
£25  was  the  highest  bid  that  could  be  obtained,  and  rather  than 
part  with  it  at  the  price,  it  was  agreed  to  lay  out  a  few  pounds 
in  repairs.  Fourteen  years  afterwards  the  building  and  ground 
it  stood  on  was  sold  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  a  still  greater 
loss,  viz.  for  £21  10s.  to  a  Friend  named  Joseph  Wright. 

It  seems  this  step  had  been  taken  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  expressed  its  strong  dis- 
satisfaction, but  reluctantly  consented  to  the  arrangement, 
and  ordered  Joseph  Wright  to  pay  the  money  to  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting.  This,  however,  was  not  what  Barking 
Friends  had  intended,  and  they  directed  Joseph  Wright  to 
pay  no  one  but  themselves,  alleging  that  they  wished  to  erect 
a  new  meeting-house  at  Stratford.  The  Quarterly  Meeting 
now  ordered  Thomas  King,  of  The  Beehive,"  near  Wan- 
stead,  who  was  a  trustee  for  the  property,  not  to  convey  to 
any  one  else  till  the  money  was  lodged  with  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting.  Matters  remained  thus  at  a  dead-lock  for  two 
years,  when  Barking  Friends  gave  in,  and  agreed  that  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting  should  receive  the  money.  An  under- 
standing was,  however,  come  to,  that  it  should  be  repaid  to 
Barking  Monthly  Meeting  as  soon  as  the  site  for  the  pro- 
posed new  meeting-house  should  be  found.  The  design 
alluded  to  was  never  carried  out. 

Quite  recently  a  meeting  has  been  commenced  in  this 
neighbourhood,  on  a  First-dav  afternoon,  for  the  accommoda- 
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tion  of  the  families  of  Friends  resident  at  Woodford  and 
Leytonstone  ;  it  is  held  in  the  Court-room  of  some  alms-houses 
at  the  latter  place. 

Plaistow. 

The  meeting  at  Plaistow  was  transferred  thither  fron]  Ham, 
as  stated  by  William  Crouch.  Persecution  at  Ham  Meeting- 
is  alluded  to  by  Besse,  as  early  as  1662,  and  in  the  ancient 
account-book  of  Barking  Monthly  Meeting,  "  our  meeting 
at  Eastham  "  is  spoken  of  in  1670. 

In  1677  there  was  living  at  Plaistow  Ann  Eccles  (widow 
of  Ralph  Butcher),  who  had  married  Solomon  Eccles,  the 
Friend  whose  walk  through  Bartlemy  Fair  in  1663,  in 
very  primitive  attire,  forms  such  a  striking  passage  in  the 
history  of  those  days  of  excitement.  Ann  Eccles  possessed 
two  copyhold  messuages,  and  some  land  adjacent,  which  she 
held  of  the  manor-courts  of  Westham,  Burnett,  and  Plaise. 
This  property  she  left  by  will  to  her  husband  during  his 
life,  and  after  his  death  to  William  Penn  and  others,  "  for  the 
service  of  truth  for  ever." 

In  one  of  the  messuages  on  this  land,  after  due  adaptation 
had  been  effected,  the  meeting  was  held  till  1703.  In  that 
year  we  find  the  Monthly  Meeting  complaining  of  Plaistow 
Meeting-house  as  to  the  ''great  incouveniency  to  Friends' 
health  on  account  of  the  straitness "  of  the  building,  it 
being  ''crowded  on  First-days  with  young  Friends  from 
London."  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  take  down  an 
adjacent  barn,  build  a  new  meeting-house,  and  make  the 
old  one  into  two  rooms,  thus  preserving  the  chambers  over 
it.  These  plans  Avere  carried  into  effect  in  1704,  at  a  cost 
of  £80,  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  paying  half 

This  edifice  could  not  have  been  a  very  substantial  one,  for 
in  1714,  only  ten  years  after  its  erection,  it  is  stated  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting,  "  that  ye  Friends  of  Plais- 
tow and  Barking  have  neglected  to  Repair  and  Support  the 
Meeting-house  at  Plaistow,  so  that  part  of  one  End  is  in 
Danofer  to  fall  to  the  Hazard  of  the  lives  of  Friends,  which 
will  oblige  this  Meeting  to  complain  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
in  order  to  discourage  Friends  about  ye  City  from  Resorting 
thither,  till  they  can  do  it  with  Safety,  by  its  being  Secured, 
well  this  meetg  desires  the  Friends  of  Plaistow  &  Barking 
will  forthwith  do," 
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The  necessary  repairs  in  the  building  were  attended  to  on 
this  and  many  subsequent  occasions.  In  1823  new  and  very 
commodious  premises  were  erected,  forming  one  of  the  best 
of  the  suburban  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Society. 
More  than  £1,400  was  subscribed  amongst  Friends  and 
attenders  of  the  meeting,  and  £300  was  given  by  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  towards  this  erection. 

Plaistow  Women's  Meeting. 

At  Plaistow  we  find  the  records  of  an  ancient  Women's 
Meeting  commencing  with  the  Fifth  Month,  1675.  This 
meeting  was  chietly  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
also  with  seeing  after  the  cleaning,  &c.  of  the  meeting-houses. 
It  was  held  at  Plaistow,  Barking,  Harold's  Wood,  &c.  and  its 
prominent  members  were  Sarah  Mead,  Alice  Townsend, 
Mary  Bridgstock,  Mary  Kemp,  Elizabeth  Fryer,  Margaret 
Taillor,  and  several  others.  After  some  years  we  find  Mary 
Claridge  taking  an  active  part. 

At  these  meetings  a  collection  was  made  and  records  of  the 
various  disbursements  required.  For  instance,  we  find  for 
a  poor  gyrle  Is.  4d.,"  '-for  dorothe  Eastcotte  10s.  Od."  (this 
Friend  seems  to  have  been  a  standing  recipient  for  many 
years),  ^'  for  the  nursing  of  a  boy  by  the  hand  of  Elizabeth 
Mortimer  1.0.  0,"  for  cleaning  Plaistow  Meeting-house 
for  one  quarter  Is.  Od."  With  entries  of  this  character,  inter- 
spersed with  charges  for  cutting  grass  in  the  burial-grounds, 
for  the  supply  of  mops,  &c.  the  minutes  run  on  till  1721, 
when  the  Women's  Meeting  seems  to  have  dropped. 

The  following  is  rather  a  curious  specimen  of  an  account 
passed  by  the  meeting  just  referred  to  : — 

"  A  note  of  what  have  been  laid  out  by  Henry  Loveday  for 
the  burying  of  Alice  Mander  : 


for  a  coffin           ...  ...  ...  66 

for  bread             ...  ...  ...  10 

for  beer...            ...  ...  ...  1  8 

for  cheese            ...  ...  ...  0  10 

for  the  woman  that  stript  her  ...  1  0 

for  the  evidence  and  the  woman  that 

went  to  the  justice  ...  ...  1  0 


12  0 
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Plaistow  Meeting  is  in  modern  times  associated  with  the 
names  of  many  of  the  great  and  good.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  do  more  than  simply  mention  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  the  late 
Samuel  Gurney,  who  long  worshipped  in  this  place,  and 
Avhose  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  Barking  burial- 
ground. 

Harold's  Hill,  or  Harold's  Wood. 

Not  far  from  the  town  of  Havering-atte-Bower,  is  Harold's 
Hill,  where  a  meeting  was  early  established.  It  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  mansion  called  Gooses,  the  residence  of  William 
Mead,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Margaret  Tell,  of 
Swarthmoor  Of  this  meeting  the  Mead  family  were  doubt- 
less the  chief  support.  Hither,  in  his  declining  years,  George 
Fox  often  came  for  those  periods  of  retirement  which  advancing 
age  rendered  necessary,  and  several  entries  in  the  Journal 
mention  this  staying     at  my  son-in-law's  house  at  Gooses." 

The  meeting  at  Harold's  Wood,  like  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  country  meetings  round  London,  was  held  every  other 
First-day.  In  1695  we  find  William  Mead  coming  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  ask  permission  for  a  Retired  Meet- 
ing to  be  held  there  on  the  intermediate  First-days  on 
account  of  those  aged  Friends  of  the  locality  who  could  not 
get  to  more  distant  meeting-houses.  It  was  left  for  Barking 
Monthly  Meeting  to  settle  "  as  they  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
shall  see  meet,"  and  at  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  said 
Retired  Meeting  is  reported  as  arranged  to  be  held. 

There  is  no  evidence  extant  of  there  being  any  separate 
meeting-house  at  Harold's  Wood,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
assembly  was  held  on  the  premises  of  some  Friend  (most 
likely  David  Harding),  who  had  a  convenient  room  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  chiefly  its  connection  with  the  Mead  family 
which  gives  interest  to  this  bygone  Church. 

William  Mead,  whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of 
William  Penn  in  the  memorable  trial  when  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  '^speaking  in  Gracechurch  Street," 
besides  being  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  frequent  and 
active  labourer  in  the  business  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  sort  of  banker  to  his  Monthly 
Meeting.  In  1706,  when  a  cottage,  called  the  Yard  Room, 
at  Barking  (near  Fern  Hall),  left  for  poor  Friends  by  Anne 
Bayley,  was  sold  to  one  of  the  trustees  named  Thomas  King 
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for  £50,  the  money  was  deposited  in  William  Mead's  hands 
at  5  per  cent.  Other  smns  were  also  handed  at  various 
times  to  W.  Mead  for  investment,  and  at  his  death  he  left 
£100  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  so  that  for  some  time  his  son 
and  executor  Sir  Nathaniel  Mead  of  the  Inner  Temple  was 
paying  interest  on  £330  to  Barking  Friends.* 

Sarah  Mead  died  soon  afterwards,  and  left  £100  to  Bark- 
ing Friends  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  at  Romford, 
and  the  transfer  of  Harold's  Hill  Meeting  to  that  place.  This 
£100  Sir  N.  Mead  refused  to  give  up  until  the  proposed 
work  was  taken  in  hand.  A])parently,  without  seeing  the 
necessity  of  it,  a  site  was  selected,  but  after  some  delay 
the  project  was  abandoned  on  Sir  N.  Mead's  agreeing  to  pay 
the  money  conditionally,  on  the  maintenance  of  one  John 
Dennis,  probably  some  old  retainer  of  the  family  at  Gooses. 
Barking  Friends  did  not  receive  the  whole  of  the  principal 
and  interest  due  on  these  various  accounts  from  Sir  N.  Mead 
till  1732. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  1717,  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  wish.  Sir  Nathaniel  distributed  amongst  the  various 
meetings  in  the  county  of  Essex  a  library  of  Friends'  books 
collected  by  his  father. 

•  The  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  minute-book  of  Barking  Monthly  Meeting,  previous  to 
the  changes  detailed  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  chapter, 
is  not  now  in  the  possession  of  Friends,  having  been  given  up 


*  In  Friends'  burial-ground  at  Barking  is  a  stone  mth  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  Here  lietli  the  body 
of  William  Mead 
esq.  who  departed 
this  life  the  3rd  day 
of  April  anno  dni 
1713  in  ye  86  year 
of  his  age 
and  also  Mrs.  Sarah  Mead 
died  the  9th  of  June  1714 
in  the  71st  year  of  her  age." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  this  stone  was  removed  from  its  place  by 
some  Friends  of  Barking  Meeting,  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  pavement 
leading  into  the  meeting-house.  But  the  family  insisted  on  its  being 
replaced,  which  was  done. 


2^0 
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to  the  Government  anthoi'ities  at  the  time  of  the  collection  of 
non-])arochial  registers.  The  present  minntes  commence  in 
1691,  bnt  their  continnity  is  not  preserved,  as  there  are 
several  large  gaps  in  the  records.  The  earliest  Monthly 
Meetings  were  often  held  at  Friends'  houses,  for  instance,  at 
David  Harding's  at  Harold's  Wood,  at  Henry  Loveday's  at 
Beentary  (probably  Beaeontreel  Heath,  &c.  Friends  were 
evidently  widely  scattered  over  Sonth  Essex,  as  we  find 
allusion  to  them  as  of  Romford,  Dagenham,  and  other  parts 
Avhere  none  are  now  resident. 

The  Barking  njinutes  present  little  of  a  distinctive  character, 
thono'h  much  mio-ht  be  adduced  corroborative  of  remarks 
made  in  connection  with  other  meetings. 

In  1703  we  find  the  Quarterly  Meeting  instituted,  and 
''Friends  are  to  brino-  their  wives  and  children,  and  servants, 
next  Monthly  Meeting  day."  Richard  Claridge  ( who  was  at  this 
time  a  member  of  Barking)  and  John  Farrand  are  appointed 
to  prepare  papers  of  advice  suitable  to  the  occasion."  It 
appears  that  our  ancestors  had  not  always  that  dread  of  a 
prejjared  document  which  influences  some  of  us  at  the  present 
day. 

Barking  Monthly  Meeting  seems  to  have  grown  smaller 
and  weaker  as  the  century  advanced.  The  Quarterly  Meeting 
often  had  to  expostulate  with  them  on  account  of  continued 
absence.  Amongst  other  apologies  for  this,  Barking  Friends 
alleged  their  remoteness  and  the  fact  of  their  being  sometimes 
compelled  to  stay  all  night  in  town  after  an  afternoon  meeting. 
They  also  complained  of  being  in  some  degree  neglected,  and 
begged  that  more  public  Friends  might  visit  them,  and  that 
city  Friends  having  country  houses  in  their  district  might 
help  them  in  their  discipline,  &:c.  To  this  latter  proposition 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  consented  conditionally, — on  such 
Friends  not  ueolectino-  the  service  of  the  citv  meetino^s  to 
which  they  belonged. 

In  1727  the  Quarterly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  Barking  Monthly  Meeting,  its  condition  having  become 
so  low  as  to  threaten  an  entire  abeyance  of  the  discipline. 
There  are  no  minutes  for  five  years  from  this  date.  In  1729 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  joined  the  meeting  to  RatclilF.  But 
Friends  of  the  latter  place  declined  to  be  associated  with 
it,  as  to  monetary  matters,  though  willing  to  assist  in  the 
discipline  by  sending  Friends  to  attend  at  Barking.  The 
Quarterly  Meeting  agreed  to  pay  the  debts  of  Barking,  and 
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guaranteed  its  future  inexpensiveness  to  RatclifF.  But  the 
opposition  continued  so  strong  that  in  173.2  Barking  was 
reinstated  as  a  separate  Monthly  'Meeting  to  be  held  at 
Plaistow. 

Affairs  were  now  carried  on  with  more  or  less  efficiency  till, 
in  1821,  not  only  Barking  but  Ratcliff  also  had  become  weak, 
and  a  junction  was  now  effected,  which  has  since  continued  to 
the  present  time. 

In  commencing  the  previous  chapter  on  Ratchff,  a  footnote  was  made 
as  to  the  minister  disturbed  by  Ann  Downer  not  being  one  of  the 
Episcopal  Establishment ;  the  following  in  confirmation  of  this  may  be 
quoted  from  the  works  of  Anne  Docwra  : — "  In  those  days,"  speaking  of 
the  times  when  Friends  went  into  churches,  "  the  Common  Praver- 
Book  was  tied  to  the  troopers'  horses  tails  in  some  places,  and  the  boys 
run  after  it  ;  this  made  sport  for  those  priests  that  clamoured  against  it 
in  the  pulpit  and  their  followers  ;  this  was  F.  Buggs  EstabUshed  Church 
and  ministry  that  he  clamours  so  much  against  the  Quakers  for  their 
going  into  their  Steeple-houses  in  many  of  his  books.  I  never  heard 
that  the  Quakers,  so-called,  disturbed  the  episcopal  clergy  in  their  ^vorship 
by  going  in  amongst  them,  they  only  disturbed  F.  Bugg's  established 
ministers  of  the  late  professing  times." — p.  22,  Second  part  of  "  Apostate 
Conscience  Exposed."'  Anne  Doc^\i'a  hved  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
pei-son  of  considerable  talent  and  some  position  in  society.  Previous  to 
becoming  a  Friend  she  had  been  both  a  Eoyalist  and  an  Episcopalian. 
F.  Bugg  was  her  nephew,  and  his  apostacy  from  Friends, '  and  his 
scurrilous  abuse  of  them,  gave  her  much  trouble. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

LONGFORD  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Including  Meetings  at  Longford,  Golnhrook,  Staines,  Uxbridge,  and 
Brentford. 

Under  the  name  of  Longford  Monthly  Meeting,  Friends 
resident  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
long  maintained  a  separate  Monthly  Meeting  until  their  recent 
junction  with  Westminster  in  the  year  18G4.  To  the  preach- 
ing of  Edward  Burrough  the  Churches  of  this  district  appear 
to  owe  their  origin,  for  we  learn  from  a  report  presented  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  170^3,  in  answer  to  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  that  that  indefatigable  evangelist  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  principles  of  Friends  in  those  parts.  He  held  a 
meeting  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  house  of  William  Winch  at 
Uxbridge.*  About  the  same  time,  as  the  said  report  goes 
on  to  state,  "  Thomas  Gilliam  and  William  Simpson  declared 
the  Truth  in  Uxbridge  Street."  As  in  other  localities  during 
this  extraordinary  era,  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  few  devoted 
men  soon  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  meetings.  Further 
labourers  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  those  mentioned,  and 
amongst  the  convinced  themselves  faithful  preachers  were  raised 
up.     Friends  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  till  in  1669  we 


*  The  following  letter  addressed  to  George  Fox  in  1658,  the  original 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Swarthmoor  MSS.,  affords  some  additional 
information  with  respect  to  the  meeting  for  worship  at  Uxbridge  : — 

"  Dear  frend,  this  is  to  Certifie  thee  that  their  is  a  metting  hear  in 
uxbridge  one  the  morrow  :  it  being  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  :  and 
this  metting  was  appointed  by  edward  burrough  for  a  month  meeting  : 
and  now  he  being  absent  and  not  in  these  parts  :  the  metting  hath  been 
neglected,  becaus  he  is  not  hear  abouts  to  suplye  it  or  to  declare  amongst 
the  people  :  their  for  it  did  lye  upon  me  :  to  writt  to  thee  :  that  thou 
mightest  consider  of  it  :  and  to  send  some  frend  in  the  ministry  to  the 
metting  if  the  Lord  will  soe, — I  remain  thy  loveing  frend  in  truth, 

"  John  Sands. 
"  from  uxbridge  this  22  day  of  12th  month. 
"  Directed, — For  the  hands  of  Georg  fox  this  to  be  given  speedely. 
"Endorsed,— J,  Sandes  to  gff— 1658— Read." 
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find  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Longford  fully  established,  with 
meetings  for  worship  at  Longford,  Colnbrook,  Staines,  and 
Uxbridge. 

Longford. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  the  meeting  for  worship  at 
Longford  was  set  up.  Li  1670  we  find  the  Monthly  Meeting 
making  a  grant  of  twenty  shillings  to  Edward  Swift  for  the 
use  of  his  room  next  the  street,"  and  agreeing  to  give  him 
eight  shillings  a  year  for  the  future.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Friends  of  the  meeting  began  to  find  the  necessity  of 
having  a  separate  burial-place.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
also  the  neighbouring  Monthly  Meeting  of  Kingston  were 
consulted,  and  inquiries  made,  which  issued  in  the  purchase 
for  Friends,  by  John  Northcott,  of  a  piece  of  land  situated 
beside  the  high  road  not  far  from  the  town  of  Longford. 
Seventeen  pounds  was  collected  in  the  meeting,  and  some 
additional  subscriptions  procured  from  London  ;  which 
enabled  Friends  to  purchase  the  land,  and  properly  ditch 
and  fence  it,  in  the  year  1673.  The  original  acquirement  of 
this  property  is,  however,  a  little  obscure,  for  the  earliest  title- 
deed  extant  is  dated  1675,  and  is  a  lease  from  John  Northcott 
of  the  burial-ground  for  498  years  at  a  peppercorn  rent — the 
said  burial-ground  being  therein  described  as  a  portion  of  a 
field  belonging  to  the  lessor. 

In  1675  we  read,  ''at  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  Longford 
it  was  agreed  on  by  Friends  that  the  next  First-day,  being 
the  4th  of  the  5th  month,  that  Richard  Ashfield  should 
desire  Friends  to  stay  together  after  the  meeting  for  worship 
was  ended,  to  consider  by  a  mutual  consent  about  building 
of  a  meeting-place  on  part  of  our  burial-ground,  &c.''  Friends 
considered  the  matter  as  requested,  and  set  some  of  their 
number  to  look  about  for  timber,  &c.,  and  others  to  collect 
subscriptions  among  Friends  in  the  various  parts  of  West 
Middlesex.  Each  of  the  London  meetings  contributed  four 
or  five  pounds,  and  the  building  was  soon  erected. 

Colnbrook, 

Of  the  meeting  at  Colnbrook  we  know  but  little,  and,  as  to 
its  duration  or  period  of  discontinuance,  nothing.  In  1672 
we  find  it  ordered,  ''  to  be  still  continued  in  the  shoop,"  and 
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in  1676  two  Friends  were  appointed  to  look  out  about  Coin- 
brook  for  a  room  to  meet  in,  and  this  is  about  the  sum  of  our 
information  on  the  subject. 

Staines. 

The  meeting  at  Staines  seems  to  have  been  originally  held 
once  a  month,  but  in  1676  was  made  fortnightly.  We  may 
here  remark,  in  passing,  that  all  the  meetings  noticed  in  this 
chapter  were  subjected  from  time  to  time  to  varying  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ancient  practice  of 
Friends  in  country  districts  of  closing  their  meeting-houses 
once  or  twice  a  month.  This  was  done  in  order  that  the 
attenders  might  assist  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
meetings  held  elsewhere. 

Friends  of  Staines  seem  to  have  met  for  some  time  at  the 
house  of  Patience  Ashfield.  In  1685  it  was  agreed  to  pay 
her  forty  shillings  a  year  for  the  accommodation.  But  as 
years  passed  on  the  want  of  a  meeting-house  began  to  be  felt, 
and  in  1710  John  Tanner  left  £30  towards  bnilding  one. 
Two  years  afterwards  a  piece  of  freehold  ground  with  an  old 
barn  upon  it,  situated  in  the  lane  described  as  leading  from 
the  market  house  down  to  the  Thames,  was  purchased  of 
Thomas  Berryman,  of  Chertsey,  for  £33. 

Upon  this  piece  of  ground  a  meeting-house,  measuring 
38  feet  by  22,  was  erected.  For  this  purpose  about  £120 
was  raised  amongst  Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
about  £70  amongst  the  London  meetings. 

The  present  meeting-house  in  Staines  was  built  in  1844 
upon  some  land  purchased  a  year  or  two  previously.  A  shop 
and  tenement  in  High  Street  and  six  cottages  in  the  rear 
were  cleared  away  for  the  purpose.  At  this  time  the  old 
meeting-house  in  the  lane  was  sold  to  Margaret  Pope  for 
£200,  and  the  money  applied  towards  the  erection  of  the 
present  edifice. 

This  meeting-house  is  substantial  in  construction,  and  com- 
plete in  its  arrangements.  Samuel  Daukes  (who  built  also 
those  at  Gloucester  and  Hitchin)  was  its  architect. 

Friends  of  Staines  also  possess  an  old  burial-ground  at  the 
back  of  Church  Street  with  a  passage  leading  from  that 
thoroughfare.  This  plot  of  land,  measuring  80  feet  by 
56,  was  presented  to  the  meeting  by  John  Finch  in  1765. 
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It  was  originally  copyhold,  but  was  enfranchised  in  the 
Manor  Court  in  1824  for  £'S0. 

UXBRIDGE. 

The  meeting  at  Uxbridge  was  held  prior  to  1691  in  a 
room  for  which  Friends  paid  £4  per  annum,  letting  off  a 
corn-loft  over  it  for  13s.  4d.  per  annum.  In  1676  they  raised 
a  subscription,  and  fitted  up  this  room  with  forms  and 
benches,  &c. 

In  1691  it  was  proposed  to  build  on  the  burial-ground  at 
the  back  of  the  George  Inn.  which  Friends  had  then  pos- 
sessed for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  This  burial-ground, 
which  was  paled  in  in  1676,  was  probably  a  gift  from  the 
Heale  family,  and  had  formed  part  of  their  grounds.  There 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  no  legal  transfer  of  the 
land  until  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  upon  it  as  just 
mentioned  ;  the  earliest  extant  title-deeds  dating  from  1692. 

The  building  now  erected  cost  about  £160,  nearly  half 
being  raised  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Longford,  and  the 
remainder  in  other  parts  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  An 
appeal  for  contributions  was  made  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1691,  and  a  minute  was  then  made,  commending  the  case 
to  the  assistance  of  Friends.  It  speaks  of  "  the  regard  to 
truth,  the  service  and  spreading  thereof,"  as  having  been  the 
prompting  motive — the  Friends  themselves  being  "  but  few 
in  number  and  in  debt  £T9,  yet  have  themselves  subscribed 
£80. 

In  1723,  through  want  of  care,  the  landmarks  of  the 
Uxbridge  property  had  disappeared,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  stake  it  out.  Partly  from  inspection  of  the 
deeds,  and  partly  from  the  memories  of  Friends,  the  boun- 
daries were  settled ;  Daniel  Heale  testifying  to  the  spot 
where,  when  a  boy,  he  used  to  stand  upon  the  landmark  and 
spin  round  upon  his  heel.  On  this  occasion  Daniel  Heale 
and  Deborah  Heale  added  six  feet  in  length  to  the  burial- 
ground  as  a  gift,  and  then,  in  presence  of  many  Friends  with 
their  children,  the  stakes  were  driven  into  the  grrjund.  The 
Heale  family  were  frequent  benefactors  of  Uxbridge  Meeting  ; 
in  1722  Deborah  Heale  had  accepted  £40  as  payment  in  full 
of  £140  due  to  her  late  husband  Joseph  Heale. 

In  1723  the  elm  trees  at  Uxbridge  were  cut  down,  and 
162  cubic  feet  of  timber  sold  for  £5  8s. 
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Ill  1754  the  nieeting-lioiise  at  Uxbridge  had  become 
dangerous,  the  foundations  were  giving  way,  and  the  walls 
cracldng  in  several  places.  A  new  building  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  following  year  at  a  cost  of  £245.  There  were 
many  rich  Friends  now  in  the  Monthly  Meeting.  Rebecca 
Mildred  and  her  son  headed  the  subscription  list  with  twenty 
guineas  ;  the  total  amount  received  from  individuals  being 
£l51  10s.  To  this  was  added  £50,  being  a  legacy  from 
John  Hudson,  about  £15  from  Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  £50  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  A  surplus  was  in 
hand  after  the  completion  of  the  works,  out  of  which  £10 
was  sent  to  Barking  Friends  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
meeting-house  at  that  place. 


Brentfohd. 

The  earliest  meeting  held  at  Brentford,  as  we  have  seen  in 
a  previous  chapter,  afterwards  became  transferred  to  Ham- 
mersmith, and  formed  a  distinct  Monthly  Meeting.  But 
one  was  subsequently  settled  at  Brentford,  subsidiary  to 
Longford. 

In  1706  the  settling  of  a  meeting  at  this  place  was  proposed, 
and  Longford  Friends  consulted  with  those  at  Hendon  and 
Hammersmith  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  joint 
undertaking.  Hendon  Friends  declined  co-operation,  alleging 
the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  their  distance  from  Brentford, 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  &c.  Hammersmith  Friends,  how- 
ever, responded  to  the  appeal,  and  a  barn  was  procured  and 
fitted  up  as  a  meeting-place.  For  this  accommodation,  situated 
in  Old  Brentford,  £3  per  annum  Avas  paid,  and  a  meeting  esta- 
blished which  was  held  at  first  on  the  last  Fourth-day  in  each 
month. 

This  Brentford  assembly  must  have  been  rather  intermittent 
in  its  character,  and  have  been  subjected  to  many  changes. 
Our  information  respecting  it  is  very  fragmentary.  We  hear 
of  its  being  revived  in  1707,  and  at  one  or  two  other  dates. 

In  1721  Hammersmith  Friends  proposed  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  lay  down  the  one  at  Brentford  because  it  damaged 
theirs,  and  they  felt  their  proportion  of  its  cost  to  be  a 
burden.  The  Quarterly  Meeting,  however,  advised  its  con- 
tinuance but  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  its  cost  in  future. 

In  1731  we  find  Benjamin  Holmes  bringing  a  paper  to  the 
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Quarterly  Meeting  from  Jonathan  Giirnel,  asking  permission 
to  build  a  meeting-house  at  Brentford.  For  this  purpose 
J.  G.'s  father-in-law  had  left  £50,  to  which  he  himself  would 
add  £50,  and  Edward  Halsey  would  give  £10.  The  present 
place  of  meeting  was  alleged  to  be  inconvenient  and  in  bad 
repair,  and  dangerous  to  health.  Bat  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  Hammersmith  Meeting,  the  Quarterly  Electing 
declined  to  assent  to  the  erection  of  new  premises  at  Brent- 
ford. Four  years  afterwards,  however,  permission  was  given 
to  Jonathan  Gurnel  and  others  to  build  at  that  town. 

In  1784  Longford  Monthly  Meeting  proposed  to  build  at 
Brentford  End.  To  this  the  Quarterly  Meeting  gave  its  con- 
sent, and  a  piece  of  freehold  ground  was  purchased  for  £35 
in  Conduit  Lane,  in  Isleworth  parish,  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Here  a  meeting-house  was 
erected  for  £582  (including  the  cost  of  the  walls  of  the  burial- 
ground),  and  a  meeting  for  worship  established  in  Tenth 
Month,  1785.  It  was  at  first  only  held  on  the  fourth  First-day 
in  each  month,  and  on  Third-days.  It  was  made  fortnightly 
in  1786,  and  in  the  following  year  was  agreed  to  be  held 
on  three  First-days  in  each  month. 

In  1824  Sarah  Angell  gave  an  adjoining  piece  of  ground, 
some  350  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  extending  from  these 
meeting-house  premises  to  the  high  road,  and  a  portion  of 
this  has  been  devoted,  since  1855,  to  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ments from  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  of  London. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  and  the  Discipline. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  Longford  Monthly  Meeting  date 
from  the  close  of  the  year  1669.  The  minute-book  com- 
mences with  the  following  prefatoiy  note  : — 

'^th.  booke  of  the  menes  meeting  containeing  in  it  what  is 
monthly  done  by  the  members  of  the  said  meeting  of  Longe- 
ford  in  the  county  of  midellsektes  for  the  sirves  of  trewth. 
And  according  to  the  praktes  of  the  Anshant  primetive  saintes 
for  too  aktte  for  the  trewth  and  too  presirve  peaces  Love  and 
unety  in  the  bod3\" 

The  Monthly  Meeting  thus  inaugurated  was  held  for  a  few 
years  at  the  house  of  John  Xorthcote,  in  Longford,  until  re- 
moved to  the  meeting-house,  built  in  1676.  The  meeting 
was  afterwards  held  periodically  at  Longford,  Uxbridge,  and 
Staines ;  but  in  this  arrangement  changes  were  made  from 
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time  to  time  to  suit  the  varying  requirements  of  successive 
periods. 

The  Monthly  Meeting,  though  zealously  maiataining  the 
recently  introduced  forms  of  "  Gospel  order,"  had  evidently 
in  its  early  days  but  little  business  to  transact.  Their  poor 
were  duly  attended  to,  and  proper  care  taken  as  regards 
marriages,  &c.  Occasionally  we  find  somebody  visited  and 
judged  for  taking  a  wife  "  out  of  the  unety,^'  and  '^contrairey 
to  the  good  ordder  of  ffrendes."  Now  and  then  a  case  of 
paying  tithes  occurs,  or  an  over-zealous  member  goes  about 
preaching  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Church  and  is  advised  to 
keep  his  station  and  rest  at  home.  In  1672  one  Thomas 
Talbot,  "  being  cunstabell  or  ofeser,"  so  far  forgets  himself  as 
to  press  men  for  the  King's  service  "too  fight,  it  being  contrairey 
to  the  principal  of  Trewth  which  Friends  one."  But  these 
matters  were  insufficient  to  keep  a  Monthly  Meeting  in 
vigorous  ecclesiastical  action,  and  we  find  on  sundry  occasions 
a  simple  minute  declaring  that  there  was  "  noe  bissness  judged 
necessary  to  be  registered."  But  there  still  might  be,  and 
doubtless  was,  much  valuable  conference  on  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  scattered  Churches  of  West  Middlesex. 

These  Churches  were  not  wanting  in  primitive  zeal  and 
fervour.  In  accordance  with  G.  F.'s  advice  to  bring  back  as 
on  their  shoulders  those  who  strayed  from  the  fold,  they  strove 
earnestly  to  provoke  to  repentance  their  erring  brethren,  and 
very  generally  their  labour  was  not  in  vain.  Even  when 
testimonies  had  been  publicly  read  against  individuals,  they 
were  retained  in  the  body  if  repentant.  Frequently  the 
individuals  themselves  were  induced  to  produce  papers  con- 
demning their  own  actions,  as  we  have  seen  was  elsewhere  the 
case.  Thus,  in  1696  one  Friend  testifies,  "  I  do  declare  and 
acknowledge  that  I  did,  contrary  to  the  principle  of  tj'uth,  in 
going  out  to  wrestle  with  some  persons  at  the  King's  Arms, 
about  seven  weeks  since."  The  Friend  then  enters  into 
further  condemnation  of  his  conduct,  and  expresses  his  hopes 
that  the  Lord  will  forgive  it  for  his  Son's  sake,  and  his  desires 
that  Friends  will  pass  it  by. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  came  the  signs  of  decreasing 
zeal.  In  1700  the  Monthly  Meeting  had  reported  full  meet- 
ings, and  some  convincement.  In  1712  they  still  speak  of 
full  meetings,  but  "  can't  say  that  any  are  added."  Cases  of 
delinquency  began  to  occur  more  frequently.  In  1719  they 
complain  that  the  enemy  has  sown  misunderstandings  amongst 
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them,  and  in  the  following  year,  ''can't  say  that  trnth  doth 
prosper,"  and  acknowledge  that  "the  unity  is  not  good." 
Again  and  again,  indeed  almost  as  a  rule  for  many  years, 
no  convincenient  "  is  recorded,  and  about  1739  consider- 
able declension  is  sorrowfully  acknowledged.  In  1740  the* 
3Ionthly  Meeting  state,  "  we  don't  pretend  to  prosperity." 

During  the  period  we  have  just  rapidly  glanced  through 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  find  the  Monthly  Meeting 
frequently  omitted  on  account  of  Chertsey  Fair,  or  Uxbridge 
Fair,  or  for  some  similar  reason.  Sometimes  the  badness  of 
the  weather  prevented,  and  on  one  occasion  the  minute-books 
were  not  forthcoming.  In  1740  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the 
Monthly  Meetings  on  Fu'st-days,  which  was  for  a  time  put  in 
practice. 

It  is  evident  that  there  were  those  in  the  meeting  who 
longed  for  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  body.  But  no 
Friends  could  at  one  period  be  induced  to  take  office  in  the 
Church.  Thus,  in  1743  a  minute  which  had  been  long  on  the 
books,  respecting  the  visitujg  of  families,  had  to  be  dropped, 
because  there  were  no  Friends  suitable  or  willing  to  under- 
take the  serN'ice.  In  1755  the  Monthly  Meeting  reported 
that  there  were  no  overseers  for  similar  reasons. 

Some  financial  difficulties  were  also  experienced.  In  1740 
the  annual  expenditure  was  about  ^20,  the  income  only  £10. 
The  Six-Weeks  Meeting  made  a  small  grant  in  aid. 

To  this  low  state  a  better  time  succeeded.  The  meeting- 
shared  with  so  many  others  in  the  revival  kindled  through 
the  A-igorous  and  pastoral  care  of  the  Yearly  fleeting  exerted 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, between  1760  and  1770  matters  were  improving.  Some 
thriWng  families  had  settled  at  Staines  and  Uxbridge,  and 
the  better  state  soon  becomes  apparent  in  more  subscribers  to 
the  meeting's  funds.  The  Meeting  now  settled  down  into  orderly 
routine  and  commenced  a  long  period  of  quiet  usefulness  and 
respectability.  A  hundred  years  passed  away  without  anv 
marked  vicissitudes  requiring  to  be  dwelt  upon,  till,  in  1S64, 
the  Monthly  fleeting  was  found  to  have  so  far  decreased 
in  number  as  to  render  its  junction  with  some  other  one 
desirable.  It  elected  to  be  joined  to  Westminster,  and  with 
the  consent  of  this  latter  Monthly  Meeting,  the  proposal 
was  carried  into  effect. 
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Gen'ekal  Monthly  Meeting. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  108:?,  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Longford,  Hendon,  and  Hammersmith,  met 
in  conference  at  Ealing,  and  agreed  that  their  members 
should  be  free  to  attend  all  three  Monthly  Meetings  for  mutual 
help  and  encouragement.  About  three  months  afterwards  we 
findthat  theidea  had  been  further  deyeloped,  and  that  a  general 
Monthly  3Ieeting  was  agreed  upon  to  be  held  on  the  second 
Fourth-day,  in  each  month  by  turns,  at  Hammersmith,  Long- 
ford, and  Hendon. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  also  George  Fox,  consented  to  the 
above  arrangement.  The  minutes  of  this  meeting  are  extant, 
commencing  with  First  Month,  1(^83.  The  business  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  the  passing  of  marriages  through  a  pre- 
liminary stage  before  going  to  the  Monthly  Meetings,  and  the 
collecting  of  funds  for  defraying  some  ecclesiastical  appeals 
then  pending.  The  following  letter  from  George  Fox,  ad- 
dressed to  this  general  meeting,  and  still  preserved  at  Devon- 
shire House,  throws  some  further  light  on  its  origin  and 
proceedings  : — 

Fords  Green,  8th  2  mo.  1684. 
"  Dear  Friends, — Whereas  there  hath  been  some  jumble 
concerning  a  meeting  out  of  your  3  meetings  lately 
erected,  namely,  Longford,  Hammersmith,  and  Hendham, 
you  know  it  was  settled  by  several  that  came  to  me  to  have 
it  4  times  a  year ;  you  did  allege  that  you  had  a  good 
service  about  some  that  were  slack  as  to  meeting,  as  about 
L^xbridge.  So  it  was  yielded  unto  that  4  times  of  the 
year  you  might  have  4  quarterly  meetings,  whereby  you 
might  be  helpful  to  any  other  meeting  where  any  slackness 
was,  or  running  out  or  corrupted  with  bad  spirits.  This  at 
first  was  the  ground  of  your  meeting ;  you  were  not  to 
meddle  with  the  marriages  nor  stock  that  belonged  to  another. 
But  every  Monthly  Electing  were  to  keep  the  authority  and 
power  among  themselves  that  know  both  the  poor  and  also  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  state  of  marriage.  Bat  since  you  have 
taken  the  marriages  into  your  flying  meeting  from  the  monthly 
meeting,  which  doth  disturb  some  Friends'  minds.  Therefore 
let  it  come  into  the  same  channel  again  4  times  a  year  once 
a  quarter,  and  let  every  monthly  meeting  keep  their  mar- 
riages among  themselves,  and  not  let  your  meeting  be  con- 
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cerned  with  the  marriages  nor  poor  stock,  nor  with  that 
which  belongs  to  another  meeting.  So  let  every  meeting  be 
concerned  with  that  belongs  to  them.  If  your  flying  meet- 
ing will  have  a  stock,  you  may  collect  it  for  charitable  uses 
as  they  do  at  London  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  there.  And 
that  money  you  had  out  of  the  Poor's-stock  to  pay  for  a 
dinner  (if  any  be  dissatisfied),  let  that  be  collected  among 
yourselves  and  return  it  back  again.  If  you  will  bespeak  a 
dinner,  let  that  be  collected  for  among  yourselves  by  your 
own  quarterly  meeting,  and  so  let  all  things  that  have  been 
past  of  differences  be  blotted  out  of  your  remembrance  and 
live  in  love. —  So  with  my  love, 

'^G.  F." 

Whether  or  not  this  epistle  resulted  in  discouraging  the 
meeting  from  being  held  is  not  recorded,  but  the  minutes  of 
the  General  Meeting  terminate  abruptly  about  two  months 
after  the  date  of  the  letter. 

Appointed  Meetings. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  rural  districts  now 
under  notice  appointed  meetings  were  frequently  held  in  the 
outlying  districts,  not  only  at  the  request  of  travelling 
ministers,  but  as  periodical  gatherings.  About  the  beginning 
of  last  century  Friends'  houses  were  often  made  use  of  for 
these  assemblies  by  appointment  of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 
They  appear  indeed  to  have  been  regularly  held  about  twice 
a  month  during  the  summer  season.  Moses  Xeave's  house 
at  Hanworth  was  one  of  the  places  where  appointed  meetings 
were  held  ;  and  the  house  of  Michael  Biddle,  of  Langley 
Park,  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  frequently  made  use  of  for 
the  same  purpose.  At  this  latter  place  these  appointed  meet- 
ings were  held  so  frequently,  that  a  number  of  forms,  boards, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  Monthly  ^Meeting  were  kept  there. 

Care  of  the  Young,  kc. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  the  Longford  minutes,  under 
date  of  1669,  we  find  the  earliest  record  known  to  us  of  the 
adoption  of  any  plan  for  numbering  those  convinced  of 
Friends'  principles.  In  that  year  it  was  directed  that  a 
correct  list  of  Friends  should  be  brought  to  each  Monthly 
Meeting,  but  no  statistics  have  been  preserved.    Three  years 
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later,  lists  of  children  were  called  for,  and  this  class  from  time 
to  time  called  forth  the  interest  of  the  Church  on  their 
behalf. 

Some  years  after,  viz.  in  1 694,  the  Monthly  Meeting  per- 
mitted Edward  Griffin,  of  Horslydow'n,  to  come  and  open  a 
school  in  Longford  Meeting-house.  But  this  undertaking 
did  not  answer,  and  Edward  Griffin  and  family  had  to  return 
to  their  original  trade  of  pin  making. 

In  1698  a  Quarterly  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  for 
instructing  the  3'oung,  &c.,  at  which  meetings  the  w^hole- 
some  and  good  advices  of  George  Fox  "  were  ordered  to  be 
read. 

In  1712  the  Monthly  Meeting  purchased  a  supply  of  R. 
Barclay's  Catechism,  Stephen  Crisp's  Primer,  and  George 
Eox's  Primer,  for  distribution  amongst  their  young  people  ; 
and  increased  their  stock  of  these  books  a  few  years  after- 
wards for  the  same  purpose. 

Sufferings. 

Friends  of  West  Middlesex  were  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  general  persecution  which  befel  the  Society  all  over 
the  country  in  its  early  day.  We  have  not  many  details  of 
these  sufferings,  and  from  what  is  described  it  would  seem 
that  the  experience  of  Friends  in  this  locality  was  not  marked 
by  any  special  features  of  interest ;  but  that  here  as  elsewhere 
they  suffered  in  property  and  in  person  through  the 
agency  of  harsh  laws,  called  into  action  by  the  aid  of  bigoted 
priests  and  unprincipled  informers,  and  administered  by  pre- 
judiced and  intolerant  judges. 

These  sufferings  were  evidently  severe  enough  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Friends  elsewhere.  In  1671  £10  was  received 
from  London  for  the  sufferers,  and  ^8  or  £9  was  collected  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  following 
year  £10  was  received  from  London  on  this  account,  and 
afterwards  £8  from  Friends  in  Jamaica,  and  £d  from  Friends 
in  Ireland.  These  latter  sums  were  portions  of  larger 
amounts  sent  over  for  suffering  Friends  generally,  and  appor- 
tioned to  various  meetings  by  Friends  in  London. 

Marriages. 

The  Longford  minutes  would  give  many  instances  of  the 
care  of  Friends  in  relation  to  marriages.    But  the  details,  if 
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furnished,  would  be  only  similar  to  those  which  Ivdve  already 
appeared  in  previous  cliapters.  On  one  of  the  earliest 
occasions  recorded  in  these  minute-books,  the  two  Friends 
concerned,  after  appearing  twice  and  being  fully  cleared,  are 
given  permission  to  marry  by  the  Monthly  Meeting^s  declar- 
ing that  it  "  Lefte  them  to  doe  it  in  theire  one  freedom  & 
According  to  the  good  order  of  Frendes  and  praktes  of  the 
holy  men  of  ollde." 

Care  of  the  Pook. 

There  appear  to  have  been  many  poor  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Longford  within  its  extensive 
limits.  In  the  Twelfth  Month,  1670,  two  Friends  are  ap- 
pointed to  continue  overseers  for  the  poor  ;  so  that  at  a  very 
early  date  a  special  appointment  for  this  service  was  required. 
The  nature  of  the  assistance  rendered  does  not  appear  to  have 
differed  from  that  elsewhere  adopted,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
in  several  instances,  either  entire  or  partial  support  for  in- 
dividuals was  accepted  from  the  parish.  Instances  occur  in 
1690,  1694,  1717,  and  at  some  intervening  dates.  These 
may  possibly  have  been  cases  where  the  connection  with 
Friends  was  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  character. 

Ministers. 

With  the  names  of  some  of  its  Ministers  we  conclude  our 
chapter  on  Longford  Monthly  Meeting.  Richard  Heale, 
died  1700  ;  Elizabeth  Richardson,  visited  the  North  1702, 
Scotland  1711  ;  Joseph  Gilby  ;  Richard  Gove,  who  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  died  1710;  Margaret  Burton;  Joseph  Heale, 
visited  Holland  1710,  died  in  1722  ;  he  was  a  physician  by 
profession,  and  his  death  was  evidently  a  great  loss  to  the 
Church  ;  Michael  Biddle  ;  Anne  Swift,  respecting  whom  it  is 
curious  to  notice  that  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  in  some 
doubt  whether  to  report  her  death  to  the  Yearly  fleeting  or 
not,  because  her  public  testimony  for  truth  had  been  confined 
to  her  own  meeting  at  home ;  Elizabeth  Richardson  ;  Mary 
Roake,  who  was  born  in  1676,  began  to  preach  in  1696, 
travelled  much  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  died  in  1756  ; 
her  voice  is  described  as  being  clear  and  strong,  though 
preaching  at  such  an  advanced  age.  She  spoke  very  dis- 
tinct and  correct  notwithstanding  she  had  but  little  school- 
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learning "  {vide  Testimony).  Richard  Richardson ;  John 
Finch  ;  Joseph  Russell,  who  died  1750  ;  Thomas  Finch;  Eliza- 
beth Morton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Morton  of  Barnsley,  visited 
the  Eastern  Counties  in  1782,  shortly  afterwards  married 
Joseph  Dell,  of  Kelvedon,  and  travelled  in  the  ministry  to  an 
advanced  age  ;*  Thomas  Ashby ;  Mary  Steevens  ;  Sarah  Rudd ; 
Ann  Crowley ;  Mary  Browne  ;  Elizabeth  Ashby ;  Elizabeth 
Lynes.  Dr.  Pope,  an  old  resident  at  Staines,  enjoyed  a 
large  professional  practice  all  around,  extending  through 
the  highest  circles  to  the  Royal  Family,  where  he  was 
medical  attendant  to  the  Princess  Amelia,  yet  through  all  he 
preserved  his  character  of  a  consistent  Friend,  and  was 
remarkable  for  punctual  attendance  of  meetings.  His  daughter, 
Margaret  Pope  (whose  decease  at  an  advanced  age  has  so 
recently  occurred),  ever  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  tilled  the  station  of  minister  during 
her  later  years. 


*  This  Friend  was  grandmother  to  the  well-knowTi  family  of  the 
Dells,  of  whom  W.  E.  Dell  and  R.  Dell  are  at  present  ministers  in 
Westminster  Monthly  Meeting.  There  is  a  story  in  the  family  that 
the  first  appearance  of  their  grandmother  in  the  ministry  met  with  a 
severe  rebuff  from  an  elder  in  the  gallery,  who,  rising,  said,  "  Sit  down, 
thou  prating  hussy  !"  E.  M.  lived,  some  time  before  her  marriage,  with 
her  brother,  John  Latimer  Morton,  who  kept  a  boys'  school  at  Wands- 
worth, formerly  conducted  by  Richard  Scoryer. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TOTTENHAM  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Including  Meetings  at  JFaltham  Abbey,  Epping,  Flamstead  End,  Chipping 
Barnet,  South  Mimms,  Winchmore  Hill,  Enfield  and  Tottenham. 

Within  the  liuiits  of  that  extensive  district  known  as  Tot- 
tenham Monthly  Meeting,  stretching  from  Chipping  Ongar 
on  the  east,  to  Chipping  Barnet  on  the  west,  and  from  Lea 
Bridge  northwards  almost  to  Hoddesdon,  there  are  now  three 
meetings  of  Friends,  viz.  Tottenham,  \Yinchmore  Hill,  and 
Epping.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  these  three 
meetings  are  the  remaining  representatives  of  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  snch  assemblies  with  which  this  rural  district 
was  once  dotted  over. 

To  the  founder  of  our  religious  Society  Xorth  3Iiddlesex 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  seem  to 
have  presented  strong  attractions.  During  his  short  visit  to 
London  in  1644,  in  the  days  of  his  probationary  exercises,  we 
behold  him  wandering  through  Enfield  Chase  absorbed  in 
his  solitary  musings,  when  he  looked  upon  the  great  pro- 
fessors of  London  and  saw  that  all  was  dark  and  under  the 
chains  of  darkness."  Years  passed  away,  and  his  followers 
became  numbered  by  thousands,  and  many  of  his  richest 
and  most  influential  adherents  had  their  country  residences  in 
the  district  now  under  notice,  and  hither  would  he  often  come, 
especially  in  his  later  years,  to  escape  from  incessant  labour 
and  recruit  his  exhausted  frame  in  rural  homes  that  were 
always  ready  to  receive  him. 

But  in  this  locality  G.  Eox  found  not  only  his  peaceful 
retreats,  but  also  one  of  his  most  successful  fields  of  ser^-ice. 
Many  a  large  and  precious  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Waltham,  Edmonton,  Barnet,  Enfield,  &c.  ^'c.  has  he  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  his  Journal.  Great  was  his  service  here  in  the 
summer  of  1690,  his  last  upon  earth.  He  had  spent  the  winter 
of  1689  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  William  Mead,  at 
Gooses,  near  Havering-atte-Bower.    He  was  at  the  Yearly 
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Meeting  in  the  spring  of  1G90,  and  spent  a  short  time  in 
tov\^n  ;  after  which  he  came  down  to  the  district  under  notice 
"  moving  to  and  fro  among  Friends  thereabouts  and  attending 
or  holding  meetings  wherever  opportunity  offered."  He  grate- 
fully records  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  opening  many 
deep  and  weighty  truths  and  heavenly  mysteries  to  his  people 
through  me  to  their  great  refreshment  and  my  joy." 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Probably  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  these 
meetings  was  that  held  at  Waltham  Abbey.  George  Fox 
tells  us,  in  his  Journal,  how  a  meeting  which  he  held  here  in 
1654  was  interrupted  by  rude  people  who  collected  round  the 
house  and  broke  the  windows.  Whereupon  he,  undaunted, 
went  forth,  Bible  in  liand,^  and  desired  them  to  step  in  and  he 

would  show  them  Scripture  both  for  our  Principles  and 
Practises.^'  Satisfactory  service  followed,  and  when  over,  the 
people  went  away  quiet  and  satisfied.  A  meeting,"  he 
adds,  '^latli  since  been  settled  in  that  town." 

Waltham  Meeting  became  possessed  of  landed  property  in 
1672,  when  Mary  Bennett  devised  to  Edward  Mann,  for  the 
use  of  Friends  as  a  burial-ground,  a  certain  orchard  situated 
in  East  Street,  Waltham,  Holy  Cross,  for  a  thousand  years  at 
a  peppercorn  rent,  if  demanded.  This  Edward  Mann  was  a 
prominent  Friend  of  the  district,  a  citizen  and  haberdasher  of 
London,  having  a  country  house  at  Ford  Green,  near  Winch- 
more  Hill,  where  he  was  occasionally  visited  by  G.  F. 

The  assembly  at  Waltham  appears  to  have  been  long  held 
in  a  barn,  but  a  meeting-house  was  subsequently  erected  on 
the  piece  of  ground  above  referred  to. 

Here,  in  the  early  days,  flourished  a  considerable  Church, 
and  one  which  had  to  pass  through  the  scathing  fire  of  per- 
secution. The  sufferings  of  its  members  attracted  notice. 
We  find,  in  1685,  the  neighbouring  Monthly  Meeting  of  En- 
field, to  which  at  present  it  had  not  been  united,  sending  £4 
for  poor  persecuted  Friends  "  of  Waltham.  The  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  also  sent  relief, — in  part  from  a  fund  at  their  dis- 


^  This  is  italicised  as  showing  how  at  meetings  for  the  declaration 
of  truth,  G.  F.,  like  Edward  Bnrrough,  used  to  produce  the  Bible  ; 
whenever  such  notices  occur  they  do  so  in  a  way  that  indicates  an  ordi- 
nary practice. 
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posal,  raised  in  Ireland,  for  the  benefit  of  persecuted  Friends 
in  this  country. 

Prior  to  1691,  Waltham  Abbey  gave  its  name  to  a  Monthly 
Meeting  held  in  turns  at  Epping,  Chingford,  \Valthamstow, 
Wanstead  and  Barking,  and  forming  part  of  the  Quarterly 
i\Ieeting  of  Essex.  But  in  that  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
Friends  concerned,  all  these  were  added  to  London  and 
Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting ;  Waltham  and  Epping  being- 
added  to  Enfield  Monthly  Meeting,  afterwards  known  as 
Tottenham  ^Monthly  Meeting,  whilst  Friends  of  Barking  and 
the  adjacent  parts  were  formed  into  a  separate  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter. 

We  find  that  at  Waltham  Abbey,  as  at  many  other  places, 
a  period  of  weakness  and  decline  set  in  after  the  first  gene- 
ration of  the  convinced  had  passed  to  their  rest.  xA.s  early  as 
1702  the  members  pleaded  inability  to  contribute  to  the 
general  collection.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  meeting  for  worship  on  First-day  was  only  held 
fortnightly — for  some  time  alternately  with  Epping.  About 
the  year  1817  we  find  it  only  held  at  quarterly  intervals, 
and  soon  afterwards  discontinued. 

In  1840  the  meeting  having  long  since  died  out,  the 
premises  and  burial-ground  were  sold  for  £120.  A  bond  was 
taken  to  use  them  for  a  school  and  not  to  disturb  the  graves 
for  twenty  years. 

Epping. 

Friends  of  Epping  (where  a  meeting  is  still  kept  up)  also 
acquired  property  in  1672.  In  that  year  Thomas  Brand,  of 
Theydon  Garnon,  devised  an  orchard  to  the  Edward  Mann 
already  mentioned,  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as  the 
property  given  by  Mary  Bennett  at  Waltham.  In  1705  a 
meeting-house  was  here  erected,  towards  which  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting  gave  £20. 

Durino-  last  century  Epping  Meeting  was  evidently  small, 
but  some  increase  is  perceptible  about  the  year  1773.  At 
that  time  Friends  asked  to  be  allowed  to  meet  every  First-day 
instead  of  every  other.  Permission  was  given  them  to  meet 
on  three  First-days  out  of  four.  On  the  remaining  First- 
day  it  was  doubtless  intended  that  Epping  Friends  should 
assist  in  keeping  up  Waltham  Meeting.  At  this  date,  also, 
a  Week-day  Meeting  was  established. 
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In  1 850  an  exchange  of  some  part  of  the  Epping  pi'o})erty 
was  effected  with  an  adjoining  owner,  by  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  build  Friends  a  new  meeting-house  on  an  adjoin- 
ing site.  When  this  was  done  he  received  the  old  one  and 
the  ground  it  occupied  in  exchange  ;  the  old  building  he  took 
down  to  form  an  entrance  to  his  mansion,  but  the  ancient 
burial-ground  remains  the  property  of  the  Society. 

Flamstead  End. 

Flamstead  End,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  George  Fox,  Flam- 
stead  Heath,  lies  near  the  town  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire. 
A  meeting  was  held  here  in  a  building  hired  for  the  purpose 
from  the  Widow  Cooke  in  and  before  1672  for  the  sum  of 
^8  10s.,  afterwards  increased  to  £11  per  annum.  It  was 
doubtless  but  a  simple  place.  From  an  entry  in  the  cash- 
book  we  find  that  the  forms  cost  13s.,  and  one  or  two 
additional  ones  afterwards  purchased  are  charged  Is.  6d. 
each. 

The  meeting  at  Flamstead  End  belonged  to  Enfield 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  but,  as  it  was  situated  in  Hertfordshire, 
some  contribution  towards  its  maintenance  was  expected  and 
obtained  from  Hertford  Quarterly  Meeting.  In  1686  we 
find  Hertford  giving  £S  6s.  towai'ds  repairs.  They  also  en- 
gaged to  pay  40s.  per  annum  towards  the  rent,  but  about 
1698  we  find  Enfield  Friends  complaining  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  nonfulfilment  of  this  engagement.  The 
authority  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  to  be  invoked  to 
obtain  the  money,  whereupon,  in  1702,  Hertford  Quarterly 
Meeting  paid  £20  in  full  of  all  demands,  and  declined  any 
further  care  in  the  matter. 

The  meeting  existed  under  the  charge  of  Enfield  Friends 
for  some  time  longer.  In  1707  we  find  it  was  registered  as 
a  place  of  worship,  but  of  its  subsequent  history  we  can 
furnish  no  further  information. 

Chipping  Barnet. 

In  1689  the  house  of  John  Huddlestone,  in  Chipping 
Barnet,  was  registered  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Toleration 
Act.  In  1743  this  meeting  was  laid  down,  its  continuance 
being  considered    disreputable  to  the  Society." 
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South  Mimms. 

North  of  Chipping  Barnet  lies  a  village  known  as  South 
Mimms.  G.  Fox  often  mentions  this  place  about  the  year 
1677  et  seq.  Amongst  the  Friends  of  this  town  was  one 
Samuel  Hodges,  a  butcher,  who  was  heavily  fined  for  a 
meeting  at  his  house  in  1683. 

In  1686  this  Friend  sold  for  £5,  to  William  Wyld,  senior, 
of  Chipping  Barnet,  for  the  use  of  Friends,  a  piece  of  ground 
known  as  Chantrey  Mead,  and  situated  near  Mimms  Green, 
abutting  on  the  lane  leading  from  South  Mimms  to  Kibble. 
On  this  piece  of  land,  measuring  about  eleven  yards  square, 
a  meeting-house  was  built  in  1697,  towards  the  cost  of  which 
the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  gave  £20. 

The  remainder  of  the  property  was  used  as  a  burial- 
ground.  It  was  of  course  of  very  small  dimensions,  but  in 
1737  some  land  adjoining  w^as  added  to  it. 

The  Meeting  for  Worship  at  Mimms  was  another  of  those 
which  declined  during  the  progress  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1771  it  was  held  only  three  times  a  year,  in  the  Fourth, 
Seventh,  and  Tenth  months,  and  then  badly  attended.  In 
1773  it  was  made  half-yearly,  and  in  1787  discontinued. 

In  1818  occurs  the  following  minute  on  the  books  of  Tot- 
tenham Monthly  Meeting : — 

"  The  Mg.-House  at  Mimms  having  been  now  for  many 
years  disused,  and  the  Burial  Ground  not  having  been  lately 
opened,  it  is  decided  to  sell  the  same." 

Two  years  afterwards  report  was  made  that  the  sale  of  the 
estate  had  been  effected  for  £120. 

Kit's  End. 

In  1701  a  meeting  was  set  up  at  John  Hickman's,  at  Kit's 
End,  near  Mimms,  w^hich  was  joined  to  the  meeting  at  Mimms 
about  six  years  afterwards. 

WiNCHMORE  Hill. 

The  meeting  at  Winchmore  Hill  is  of  ancient  settlement. 
Previous  to  1682  we  find  Friends  of  that  place  meeting  in  a 
barn,  for  which  they  paid  a  rent  of  40s.  per  annum.  One  of 
the  leading  Friends  here  was  John  Okeley,  who  occasionally 
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saw  his  cattle  and  stock  driven  off  his  farm  for  his  attendance 
at  meetings.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  gave  to  Friends 
an  acre  of  ground"  on  which  was  a  tenement  and  barn.  The 
tenement  and  part  of  the  ground  was  then  let  off,  and  the 
barn  continued  for  a  time  to  be  the  meeting-house.  "  To 
plaistering  the  barn  8s. ;  to  Archer,  for  tyling  the  barn  4s.  6d." 
are  items  in  the  cash-book. 

It  will  be  remembered  from  the  account  given  in  that  of 
Devonshire  House  this  was  not  the  first  meeting  John 
Okeley  had  been  instrumental  in  settling,  for,  as  is  there 
shown,  it  was  in  his  own  house  in  Westbury  Street,  Spital- 
fields,  that  gathering  commenced  which  grew  subsequently 
to  so  much  importance  as  the  Wheeler  Street  Meeting. 

In  1687  a  meeting-house  was  built.  The  Six- Weeks  Meet- 
ing gave  i^45  towards  it,  and  subsequently  an  additional 
grant  of  £40.  The  meeting  increased  in  size  ;  in  1705  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  gave  permission  for  it  to  be  held  fortnightly 
instead  of  monthly.  But  the  building  was  still  rustic,  if  not 
barn-like,  in  its  character  ;  for,  as  late  as  1757,  we  find  a 
charge  for  "  straw  and  thatch  19s.  4d."  In  1758  the  ground 
was  properly  drained  at  a  cost  of  £18,  which  was  defrayed 
by  David  Barclay,  sen.  and  jun.,  Joseph  Freame,*  and 
Jonathan  Bell. 

In  1787  report  was  made  that  the  premises  and  the  walls 
of  the  burial-ground  were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  it 
was  decided  to  rebuild.  The  new  meeting-house,  &c.  was 
completed  in  the  Seventh  Month,  1790,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£700,  which  was  raised  by  a  special  subscription. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Winchmore  Hill  is  very  pleasant, 
being  diversified  in  its  surface  and  well  timbered.  From  an 
early  period  various  influential  Friends  had  their  country 
residences  here. 

There  is  a  special  fund  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  Winchmore  Hill  Meeting-house,  to  which  it  may  be  desirable 
to  make  some  brief  allusion.  In  1796  David  Barclay,  Isaac 
Smith,  Samuel  Hoare,  jun.,  and  Joseph  Osgood,  gave  £100 
each  to  be  invested  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  as  follows  : — One  shilling  a  week  to  be  given  to  the 
resident  doorkeeper  in  addition  to  the  Monthly  Meeting 


*  One  of  the  original  partners  in  the  now  well-known  Banking  firm 
of  Barclay,  Bevans,  &c.  &c. 
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allowance,  for  taking  care  of  the  building,  and  keeping  the 
ground  in  decent  order,  and  the  remainder  for  repairs  as 
needed.  This  fund  was  further  increased  in  1830  by  £100 
from  Robert  Barclay,  in  1838  by  £100  from  John  Osgood 
Freame,  and  in  1858  by  .€100  from  Lydia  Catchpool. 

Enfield. 

Turning  to  Enfield  we  find  that  the  meeting  at  this  town, 
though  of  ancient  origin,  and  at  one  time  the  headquarters  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  did  not  acquire  property  till  1696. 
At  Enlield  lived  Elizabeth  Dry,  in  whose  house  G.  Fox  was 
cared  for  during  the  winter  of  1667,  and  also  Amor  Stoddart, 
whom  G.  F.  visited  in  1670,  when  A.  S.  w^as  near  his  end, 

very  weak  and  almost  speechless."  The  3Ionthly  Meeting 
was  held  at  different  Friends'  houses  in  this  town,  sometimes 
at  Elizabeth  Dry's,  sometimes  at  Thomas  Hart's,  &c. 

At  Thomas  Hart's,  in  1682,  a  Monthly  Meeting  was  held, 
at  which  a  certificate  of  removal,  signed  by  twelve  men  and 
five  women  Friends,  was  given  to  Christopher  Taylor  and  his 
wife  and  family,  they  being  about  to  remove  to  Philadelphia. 
Readers  of  G.  F.'s  life  will  remember  this  Christopher  Taylor 
and  his  brother  Thomas,  who  had  been  preachers  amongst 
another  sort  of  people"  until  convinced  by  G.  F.'s  ministry. 

In  1696  John  Payne  conveyed  to  Friends  of  Enfield,  for 
five  shillings,  a  piece  of  land  and  a  barn.  Ann  Shewen  also 
gave  £100  towards  building  a  meeting-house,  on  condition  of 
receiving  interest  for  the  same  during  her  lifetime.  It  seems 
pi-obable  that  the  barn  just  mentioned  had  been  previously 
used  for  meetings  for  worship.  A  new  building  was  now 
erected,  and  completed  in  1697.  Thirteen  years  afterwards 
this  structure  was  reported  to  be  unfit  to  meet  in  in  the  winter. 
The  cost  of  a  new  meeting-house  was  estimated  at  £160,  and 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  gave  £40  towards  it. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  Enfield  Meeting  declined  in 
proportion  as  Tottenham  increased  in  size  and  importance. 
The  3Iontlily  Meeting  came  to  be  held  more  frequently  at  the 
latter  place  than  at  the  former,  and  the  name  of  Tottenham 
3Ionthly  Meeting  was  gradually  adopted. 

Enfield  Meeting  was,  however,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  the  laying  out  of  nearly  £70  on  the  meeting-house  in 
1788.  But  after  being  held  for  some  time  on  every  other 
First-day,  it  was  given  up  in  1794.    In  the  following  3^ear  it 
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was  decided  to  sell  the  property,  and  in  1803  the  sale  was 
effected  for  £90,  and  the  money  applied  to  the  general 
purposes  of  Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  present  headquarters  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  viz.  the  premises  at  Tottenham. 

Tottenham. 

George  Fox  speaks  of  attending  a  meeting  at  Tottenham 
High  Cross,  and  it  is  said  that  this  was  one  that  had  been 
settled  at  his  request.  It  appears  to  have  been  held  in  a 
hired  house  near  the  Cross,  and  in  1698,  the  terms  upon  which 
the  house  was  held  having  nearly  expired,  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting  encouraged  Friends  of  Enfield  Monthly  Meeting 
again    to  hire  it,  or  some  other  house  thereaway." 

In  the  Sixth  Month,  1698,  a  new  place  was  taken  ^^about 
half  a  mile  farther  on,  near  the  pound,"  at  a  rent  of  £3  10s.  per 
annum,  which  was  paid  by  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting,  or  rather 
its  cash  committee  the  Meeting  of  Twelve. 

The  meeting  at  Tottenham  was  held  alternately  with  the 
meeting  at  Stoke  Newington  for  many  years.  It  was 
evidently  a  growing  assembly,  and  in  1706  a  proposal  was 
made  to  build  a  meeting-house.  Nothing  was  done,  however, 
for  some  years,  but  in  Sixth  Month,  1712,  notice  to  vacate 
the  meeting-room  having  been  received,  some  action  became 
necessary. 

At  this  time  the  meeting  had  increased,  and  was  still 
increasing ;  there  were  also  two  Friends'  boarding-schools 
carried  on  in  the  village.  The  question  of  building  was  again 
mooted  and  discussed.  During  the  next  two  years  the  meet- 
ing seems  to  have  been  held  first  at  Richard  Claridge's, 
(a  schoolmaster),  and  then  at  Alice  Hayes's. 

Meanwhile  inquiry  was  made  about  a  site,  &c.,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  new  building  was  stated  to  be  £200. 
Tottenham  Friends  offered  to  raise  £70  towards  it  (which 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  Six- Weeks  Meeting  held  to  be 
insufficient),  and  Waltham  Abbey  Meeting  declared  it  was 
so  poor  it  could  not  contribute.  Finally  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting  agreed  that  if  Tottenham  Friends  would  purchase 
the  ground  and  erect  thereon  a  substantial  meeting-house, 
they  would  give  £100  towards  the  cost.  Some  delay  was  now 
occasioned  by  considerable  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
Friends   of   Devonshire  House,   Newington,  Enfield,  and 
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Winchmore  Hill,  as  to  the  proper  place  for  building  a  iiew 
meeting-house. 

A  site  was  obtained  in  1714,  by  the  purchase  from  James 
Larkes  and  Richard  Baker,  for  £2d,  of  a  plot  of  ground  by 
the  roadside,  having  50  feet  of  frontage  and  140  feet  of  depth, 
adjoining  the  almshouses.  On  this  ground  a  meeting-house 
was  built,  which  we  find  some  years  afterwards  was  insured 
for  £300. 

The  meeting  for  worship  was  still  held  on  alternate  First- 
days,  but  in  1717,  for  the  sake  of  the  aged  people  and 
children,  the  Quarterly  fleeting  gave  leave  for  it  to  be  held 
every  First-day.  As  we  have  seen  in  our  account  of  Stoke- 
Newington,  an  informal  attempt  to  do  so  had  been  made  in 
the  previous  year,  which  arrangement  the  Quarterh'  Meeting 
had  then  refused  to  confirm. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  for  many  years  there  was  an 
open  ditch  before  this  meeting-house,  but  in  1763  it  was 
resolved  to  cover  it  over,  provided  the  neighbours  agreed  to 
do  the  same  in  front  of  their  houses. 

Tottenham  Meeting  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1772 
report  was  made  that  the  meeting-house  is  too  small  for  the 
numbers  that  congregate  there  in  summer.  It  was  decided  to 
enlarge  it,  and  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  but  the  com- 
mittee who  had  it  in  hand  could  not  agree  as  to  the  method 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  idea  was  temporarily  abandoned. 

In  1776  the  subject  was  again  resumed  ;  a  plan  produced 
and  fresh  estimates  obtained.  The  proposed  alterations  were 
expected  to  cost  £375,  "  but  the  sum  subscribed  not  being 
sufficient,  endeavours  are  to  be  used  to  obtain  the  amount, 
and  carry  out  the  work  with  all  convenient  despatch." 

In  the  Third  Month  of  the  following  year  the  alterations 
were  commenced,  Friends  of  Tottenham  attending  for  a  time 
the  meetings  at  Winchmore  Hill  and  Enfield.  A  room,  how- 
ever, was  provided  in  Tottenham,  in  which  the  scholars  and 
others  who  could  not  go  to  a  distance  might  meet.  The  enlarged 
meeting-house  was  opened  in  Sixth  Month,  1777,  the  sum  of 
£484  having  been  spent.  £418  had  been  collected  and  £8 
received  for  old  materials,  leaving  £58  for  the  meeting  still  to 
pay. 

In  1779  we  find  a  meeting  set  up  at  Tottenham  at  5 
o'clock  First-day  evenings,  during  the  summer  months,  from 
Lady-day  to  3Iichaelmas. 

The  burial-ground  attached  to  the  meeting-house  was 
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considerably  enlarged  in  1803,  at  which  time  a  piece  of  ground, 
forming  part  of  an  orchard,  was  bought  of  Thomas  Shillitoe 
for  ^30.  This  piece  of  land,  measuring  63  feet  by  100  feet, 
is  now  the  eastern  part  of  the  burial-ground. 

In  1821  extensive  repairs,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  £542  were 
eifected  at  Tottenham  Meeting-house.  £108  was  spent  in  a 
similar  way  in  1824,  and  in  1833  the  meeting-house  was 
practically  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £1,677,  of  which  £1,528  was 
raised  by  a  special  subscription.  Some  further  improvements 
in  the  premises  have  been  since  effected  at  various  dates. 

(teneral  Survey. 

We  have  now  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  various 
meetings  that  have  been  or  are  still  held  in  the  extensive 
area  under  notice.  Doubtless  some  of  those  in  the  early 
days  in  the  houses  of  Friends  have  eluded  our  search,  and  of 
course  we  have  not  noted  the  special  gatherings  in  orchards 
or  barns,  &c.  &c.,  convened  to  listen  to  George  Fox  or  other 
travelling  ministers  since  his  day. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  connection  with  those  meet- 
ings which  have  been  described  which  claims  prominent 
mention.  We  allude  to  the  fact  of  many  of  them  being  held 
alternately  with  the  meetings  elsewhere.  And  this  principle 
was  not  only  carried  out  amongst  the  meetings  having  a 
disciplinary  connection  with  each  other,  but,  whenever  small 
meetings  were  contiguous,  mutual  arrangements  seem  to  have 
been  made  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Thus  Tottenham  alternated 
at  one  time  with  Stoke  Newington,  and  Mimms  with  Mill  Hill 
in  Hendon  quarter. 

There  were  doubtless  benefits  connected  with  this  plan. 
The  members  of  small  meetings  were  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  visits  of  their  brethren  from  a  distance. 
A  social  feeling  w^as  kept  up  by  the  fact  of  worshipping 
together.  But  not  only  to  Friends  as  individuals,  or  to  small 
meetings,  would  benefit  accrue  from  the  plan  under  notice. 
The  cause  of  truth  itself  must  have  been  benefited  by  this 
periodic  upholding  of  a  testimony  in  a  number  of  places 
instead  of  only  in  two  or  three.  Considered  in  this  light,  the 
effect  upon  the  outer  world  must  surely  have  been  greater  by 
the  holding  of  meetings  at  intervals  in  seven  or  eight  places, 
instead  of  regularly  in  two  or  three. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks  we  may  state  that  in  1786, 
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after  Barnet  and  Elamstead  End  had  been  given  up,  First- 
day  Meetings  were  held  as  follows : — On  the  first  First-day 
in  the  month  at  Tottenham,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  Epping ; 
on  the  second,  at  Tottenham,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  VValtham 
Abbey ;  on  the  third,  at  Tottenham,  Enfield,  and  Epping  ; 
on  the  fourth,  at  Tottenham  and  Waltham  Abbey,  and  on 
the  fifth,  at  Tottenham,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  Epping.  At 
this  time  it  was  customary  also  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Mimms 
twice  in  the  year. 

Meetings  for  Discipline. 

Turning  now  to  the  Meetings  for  Discipline,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  materials  at  our  disposal  are  but  scanty. 
Amongst  the  records  wanting  are  the  minutes  of  Waltham 
Abbey  Monthly  Meeting  from  1672  to  1691,  and  the  minutes 
of  Enfield  Monthly  Meeting  from  1689  to  1756,  and  other 
valuable  records,  some  of  them  more  ancient  than  those  just 
named.  From  what  remains  we  may  gather  one  or  two  facts 
of  interest.  The  books  missing  are  at  Somerset  House, 
having  been  given  up  to  the  authorities  there  on  account  of 
the  books  containing  registers  of  births,  marriages  and 
burials. 

It  seems  that  at  the  commencement  Enfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing maintained  a  somewhat  divided  allegiance.  In  1675  they 
made  this  entry  :  "  That  upon  the  question  put,  wether  this 
Monthly  Meeting  should  be  related  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  London,  or  to  that  at  Hartford,  it  was  remembered  that  at 
the  first  establishing  this  meeting,  it's  granted  that  if  anything 
fell  amongst  us  here  which  this  meeting  be  willing  or  see  it 
convenient  not  to  determine  of  ourselves,  but  rather  to  have 
refured  to  a  Qurterly  Meeting ;  in  such  a  caire  and  on  such 
ocation  if  it  falls  out  on  that  prt  of  this  meeting  that  belongs 
to  Middlesex,  that  then  one  or  two  friends  at  that  part  of 
this  meeting  belonging  to  Hartfordshire  are  to  goe  along  with 
Midlesex's  Friends  to  the  Qrterly  Meeting  at  London  and 
lay  the  matter  before  Friends  there.  And  so  likewise  if  the 
Ocation  hapen  among  any  of  the  Hartfordshire  Friends 
belonging  to  this  meeting,  that  then  on  or  two  of  Midlesex's 
Friends  acompany  them  to  the  qrterly  meeting  at  Hartford, 
and  there  to  lay  the  matter  before  friends." 

The  business  affairs  of  Enfield  Monthly  Meeting  were 
much  the  same  as  at  other  places ;  marriages,  care  of  the 
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poor,  and  of  apprentices,  treatment  of  delinquents,  &c.  &c., 
occupied  Friends'  time  and  attention  as  at  other  places  without 
exhibiting,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  documents  preserved, 
any  novel  phases. 

1760  to  1770  we  see  troubles  apparent  here  as  elsewhere. 
Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  suitable  Friends  to 
fill  the  stations  of  elder  and  overseer,  laxity  and  declension  in 
many  are  complained  of,  collections  run  short  of  expenses, 
and  the  meeting  finds  itself  £59  in  debt  in  1773,  £63  in  1779, 
and  £96  in  1781.  One  or  two  unapproved  preachers  are 
troublesome  and  have  to  be  ejected.  But  the  exercise  of 
vigorous  measures  overcomes  these  and  other  difficulties, 
and  the  nineteenth  century  found  the  age  of  strict  discipline 
established  at  Tottenham  as  in  most  other  meetings. 

We  have  alluded  in  our  account  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
to  the  anomalous  position  occupied  therein  by  the  country 
Monthly  Meetings.  We  find  that  this  state  of  things  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory  to  Friends  of  Tottenham.  In  the  First 
Month,  1761,  they  record  the  following  minute: — 

Whereas  it  was  signified  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held 
last  sixth  month,  that  the  Friends  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
are  no  part  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London.  And  a 
Committee  being  then  nominated  upon  a  certain  occasion 
belonging  to  the  said  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  Friends  of 
Middlesex  were  accordingly  excluded  from  having  a  right  to 
be  any  part  of  the  said  Committee  or  any  other  of  the  like 
extent.  But  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  apprehend  or  conceive 
how  such  a  distinction  can  properly  take  place,  in  an  assembly 
so  reciprocally  congregated  in  one  and  the  same  place,  and 
at  the  same  instant  of  time,  where  the  occurrences  of  matters 
relating  to  Religious  Discipline,  are  called  for  by  one  and  the 
same  clerk,  and  recorded  in  one  and  the  same  book.  To  be 
short,  as  there  appears  not  to  be  any  constituent  part  wanting 
to  denominate  an  assembly  so  constituted,  to  be  but  one 
single  Quarterly  Meeting  consisting  of  members  mutually 
connected,  and  whose  authority  is  or  should  be  the  power  of 
God,  so  we  cordially  desire  that  those  Friends  who  are  of 
different  sentiments  would  please  amicably  to  favour  us  with 
their  reasons  why ;  that  we  may  know  in  what  relation 
we  stand  in  respect  of  being  members  or  not  of  the  said 
meeting." 

This  protest  was  taken  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  by  Josiah 
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Forster^  and  Jouathan  Bell,  but  the  arraDgemeut,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  altered  for  some  years  after. 

The  original  select  character  of  our  Meetings  for  Discipline 
is  evidenced  by  the  Tottenham  minutes.  In  1789  we  find 
some  relaxation  in  this  respect,  directions  being  given  that 
when  the  Queries  were  answered,  members  generally  and 
young  Friends  were  to  be  inWted. 

The  Women's  Monthly  Meeting  at  Tottenham  was  estab- 
lished in  1769,  a  previous  attempt  at  its  establishment  two 
vears  before  haviuQ-  been  unsuccessful.  There  were  still  diffi- 
culties  in  connection  with  it,  for  there  is  a  letter  extant 
written  in  1769  by  women  Friends  of  Epping,  in  which  they 
state  that  the  shortness  of  the  days  and  the  badness  of  the 
roads  render  it  impracticable  to  come  to  Tottenham  in  the 
winter,  but  that  they  will  attend  Monthly  Meeting  when  it  is 
held  at  \Valtham. 

The  followmg  names  may  be  mentioned  as  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  Enfield  (afterwards  Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting), 
besides  some  who  have  been  alluded  to  ah*eady  : — Samuel 
Waldenfield,  Alice  Hayes,  William  Forster,  and  Thomas 
Shillitoe. 

It  used  to  be  said  by  the  late  Paul  Be  van  that  Richard 
Claridge  kept  school  at  Tottenham,  in  the  premises  now 
known  as  the  George  and  Vulture  Inn — recently  pulled 
down ;  pre^us  to  its  use  as  a  school,  the  mansion  had  been 
the  residence  of  the  Reynardsons,  whose  almshouses  are  on 
the  east  side  of  the  high  road,  near  the  Cross. 

Priscilla  Wakefield— a  member  of  this  Monthly  Meetiug — 
so  well  known  for  her  writings,  resided  in  the  Ship  Yard, 
and  among  her  benevolent  engagements  was  one  originating 
the  movement  in  favour  of  Savings  Banks,  of  which  that  at 
Tottenham,  foimded  by  her,  is  said  to  be  amongst  the  earliest. 


*  Grandfather  to  our  present  much  revered  friend  of  the  same  name. 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 

HEXDON  MOXTHLY  MEETING, 
Including  Meetings  at  Mill  Hill  and  Guttershedge. 

Hexdon. 

Hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  two  large  Monthly  Meetings 
which  divided  the  greater  part  of  North  Middlesex  between 
them,  there  yet  existed  for  many  years  the  small  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Hendon.  It  had  two  meeting-honses  very  near 
to  each  other,  sitnated,  one  at  Mill  Hill,  in  the  parish  and 
manor  of  Hendon,  and  the  other  at  Gnttershedge,  about  a 
mile  farther  south. 

Our  first  notice  of  this  latter  meeting  is  in  the  Journal  of 
George  Fox,  who  speaks,  in  1677,  of  staying  at  the  Widow 
Hayly's  at  Guttershedge,  and  holding  a  large  meeting  there. 
A  similar  entry  occurs  in  1680. 

The  meeting  protected  by  the  Widow  Hayes  acquired  some 
copyhold  property  in  1699,  when  Stephen  Hubbersty  sur- 
rendered to  Friends  in  the  Court  of  the  Manor  a  tenement 
and  garden  at  Guttershedge.  Of  the  meeting  for  worship 
held  at  this  place  we  hear  but  little.  In  1715  died  William 
Jordan,  husbandman,  who  bequeathed  £10  for  the  repairs  of 
the  meeting-house  and  the  palings  of  the  burial-ground. 
In  1733  Hendon  Friends  had  decreased  in  number,  and  had 
omitted  to  keep  up  the  Guttershedge  Meeting.  The  Quar- 
terly and  Six- Weeks  Meetings  accordingly  directed  Peel 
Friends  to  stir  up  Hendon  Friends  to  diligence  in  keeping 
the  meeting-house  open  at  the  appointed  times.  But  about 
six  years  afterwards  it  became  evident  that  the  meeting  had 
died  a  natural  death  and  accordingly  the  meeting-house  was 
sold,  the  burial-ground  being  reserved  to  the  use  of  Friends 
by  a  bond. 

Mill  Hill. 

The  origin  of  the  meeting  at  Mill  Hill  is  involved  in 
obscurity.    A  meeting-house  was  built  for  it  in  1678,  on  a 
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piece  of  land  held  on  a  lease  at  £5  per  annum.  As  a  further 
illustration  of  the  reciprocal  character  of  the  country 
meetings,  we  may  mention  that,  in  1693,  we  find  George 
Whitehead  suggesting  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  that  this 
meeting  should  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  Mimms,  first 
held  at  Samuel  Rodgers'  house,  instead  of  on  the  same  day 
as  Winchmore  Hill.  In  the  year  just  mentioned  some 
alterations  were  made  in  the  meeting-house  to  render  it 
more  commodious,  wdiich  would  imply  a  still  increasing- 
Church.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  evidence  of  decline 
soon  presents  itself.  The  meeting  grew  smaller  and  smaller 
until,  like  its  sister  .  Church  at  Guttershedge,  it  disap- 
peared. 

The  Monthly  Meeting,  although  having  these  two  meetings 
for  worship  under  its  care,  can  at  no  time  have  been  a  large  or 
important  one.  There  are  no  minutes  extant ;  but  a  book  once 
belonging  to  it  is  preserved  at  the  Peel,  containing  some 
cash  accounts  and  a  few  miscellaneous  records.  In  1690 
the  total  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  collection  varied  in 
amount  from  2s.  6d.  to  8s.,  which  implies  but  a  small 
assembly  of  those  likely  to  be  competent  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  Church. 

In  1709  we  find  them  proposing  to  the  Six- Weeks 
Meeting  that  their  meetings  for  worship  at  Mill  Hill  and 
Hendon  should  be  held  fortnightly  instead  of  monthly,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  yjreviously  there  was  no  meeting  at 
all  on  two  First-days  in  each  month,  within  the  compass  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting. 

As  time  wears  on  a  low  state  of  things  is  acknowledged  in 
the  answers  to  the  Queries.  No  convincement  is  reported, 
and  earnest  appeals  are  made  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
more  frequent  visits  from  public  Friends.  In  1715  William 
Jordan  (mentioned  above)  left  £10  for  the  entertainment  of 
travelling  Friends  coming  to  Mill  Hill  Meeting.  This  fund 
was  many  years  in  hand,  the  annual  expenditure  from  it 
averaging  10s.  or  12s. 

In  1719  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  so  small  that  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  proposed  to  join  it  to  Hammersmith  or 
some  other  neighbouring  meeting.  But  nothing  was  done 
for  ten  years  longer,  Avhen  in  1729  the  Quarterly  Meeting- 
decided  to  join  it  to  Peel. 

The  Friends  of  this  objected,  on  the  ground  that  its 
junction  with  some  country  meeting  would  be  more  suit- 
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able.  But  the  Quarterly  Meeting  adhered  to  its  decision, 
guaranteeing,  however,  to  make  up  any  pecuniary  loss  to 
which  Peel  might  become  liable  through  the  union.  But 
there  seemed  small  likelihood  of  this ;  the  scanty  income  of 
Hendon  had  more  than  sufficed  for  a  still  scantier  expen- 
diture, and  it  now  handed  over  to  its  new  ally  an  accumulated 
balance  of  £6  9s.  Id. 

Peel  Friends  endeavoured  in  vain  to  uphold  the  meeting 
for  which  they  had  become  responsible.  As  we  stated  in 
speaking  of  the  two  meeting-houses,  the  meetings  were  dying 
for  want  of  Friends  to  keep  them  up,  and  no  outside  aid 
could  avail  in  arresting  the  process  of  inward  decay.  In  1740 
nothing  remained  to  Friends  but  a  burial-ground,  where  the 
graves  of  their  forefathers  bore  silent  witness  to  the  fact  that 
there  had  once  been  a  Hendon  Monthly  Meeting. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

KINGSTON  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Including  Meetings  at  Kingston,  Croydon,  JVandswortli,  and  Esher. 

Kingston,  Croydon,  and  Wandsworth. 

The  establishment  of  Friends'  meetings  in  the  more  metro- 
politan districts  of  Snrrey  has  been  described  in  preceding 
chapters.  Similar  meetings  appear  to  have  existed  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  same  county  at  an  equally  early  date. 
One  of  these,  viz.  Kingston  3Ionthly  Meeting,  comes  within 
our  province  in  the  present  volume,  as  it  now  forms  a  part  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  and  Middlesex. 

In  the  Monthly  Meeting  i-eferred  to,  meetings  for  worship 
are  now  held  in  the  meeting-houses  at  Kingston,  Wand- 
sworth, Croydon,  and  Esher. 

The  oldest  of  these  would  appear  to  be  the  meeting  at 
Kingston.  With  reference  to  the  gathering  of  the  convinced 
at  this  town,  we  are  informed,  in  Gilbert  Latey's  Journal,  that 
amongst  those  who  offered  up  themselves  and  their  houses  for 
the  truth's  sake  in  times  of  hardship  and  trial,  "  were  the 
vvorthy  servants  of  the  Lord,  John  Fielder  and  Ann  his  wife, 
who  were  convinced  at  Kingston-upon-Thanies ;  and  as 
faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb  not  only  received  the  Lord's 
ministers  that  tlien  laboured  for  his  work  and  service,  but 
also  gave  up  their  house  for  a  meeting-place.  Accordingly  a 
meeting  was  there  settled  ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  called 
Protector,  residing  much  at  Hampton  Court,  this  meeting 
became  of  great  service,  and  many  were  there  convinced 
and  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  directed  to  wait  in  silence  for  the 
arising  of  the  pure  gift  in  themselves.  Several  that  then  be- 
longed to  Oliver  were  also  convinced  at  this  meeting,  and 
continued  faithful,  of  Avhom  there  are  some  (viz.  in  1706)  yet 
alive." 

The  earliest  history  of  the  Church  at  Kingston  is,  one 
might  almost  say  of  course,  a  stor}^  of  persecution  and  vio- 
lence.   To  recount  the  details  of  these  trials  Avould  be  only 
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to  repeat  a  similar  narrative  to  what  has  been  ah-eady  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  other  meetings.  Edward  Burrough 
(to  whose  preaching  John  Fielder's  convincement  was  doubt- 
less instrumentally  due)  was  imprisoned  here,  with  several  of 
his  hearers,  in  1656.  For  thirty  years  the  attenders  of  meet- 
ings in  this  town  maintained  their  allegiance  to  truth,  despite 
of  kicks  and  blows,  cruel  beatings  with  clubs  and  carbines, 
heavy  fines,  and  long  imprisonments.  As  late  as  1685  we 
find  the  meetings  broken  up  with  brutal  violence— one  woman 
thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  her  arm  broken,  and  many  Friends 
so  cruelly  pinched,  bruised,  and  maimed,  that  they  were  kept 
to  their  beds  long  after.  In  addition  to  their  suflferings  for 
persisting  in  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  assemblies, 
Friends  of  Kingston  and  the  adjacent  districts  suffered  fear- 
fully from  the  rapacity  of  the  rural  clergy,  and  the  tithe- 
renters  in  the  matter  of  tithes,  &c.  Fine  and  imprisonment 
was  the  lot  of  many  who  were  cited,  under  old  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, for  non-attendance  at  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church.*  Some  of  them,  who  resided  in  the  town,  Avere 
prosecuted  and  punished  for  opening  their  shops  on  Christmas 
Day  or  other  ecclesiastical  festivals  or  fast-days.  But  here  as 
elsewhere  the  blind  rage  of  the  persecutors  signally  failed  in 
its  object,  and  the  Church  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
the  very  means  intended  to  destroy  it. 

In  1663  Friends  of  Kingston  purchased  by  subscription  a 
burying-ground  for  £24  18s.  This  was  situated  in  Norbiton 
Street.    In  it  Gilbert  Latey  was  interred  in  1705.    We  had 


Here  as  elsewhere  attempts  were  made  to  prove  that  Friends  were 
popish  recusants.  The  following  docnment,  copied  from  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  Kingston  minute-book  (1667  to  1691),  shows  one  of  the  precautions 
taken  on  this  account  : — 

"  This  is  to  be  put  in  the  front  of  Friends'  wills  to  clear  us  of  that 
scandal  that  the  Quakers  lives  and  dies  Papists. 

"  '  My  body,  soul  and  spirit  I  have  given  up  to  the  Lord,  with  which 
I  have  glorified  God,  w  hich  all  are  the  Lord's,  and  have  been  long  given 
uj)  to  him.  And  now  I  do  commend  my  body,  soul  and  spirit  unto 
my  Saviour  and  Creator's  hand,  for  all  is  his,  and  I  die  in  the  Lord  (in 
whom  I  have  hved  and  moved  and  had  my  being)  a  true  and  real 
Protestant  Christian  and  a  member  of  the  true  Reformed  Church  in 
Christ  Jesus  as  was  in  the  Apostles'  days  before  the  Apostacy  was,  of 
which  church  Christ  Jesus  was  and  is  the  holy  head  and  husband. 
Mediator,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour,  and  no  pope  nor  false  christian,  by 
whom  I  have  been  a  great  sufterer  for  bearing  a  true  testimony  to  the 
Lord's  holy  name,  in  whom  I  rest.' 

"  Spread  this  among  Friends." 
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it  (says  a  remaining  record)  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
women  Friends  in  1690  at  their  request;  and  the  minute  of 
consent  quaintly  concludes,  "  are  very  free  they  should  have  it, 
provided  they  keep  it  in  good  order."  Friends  of  Kingston 
appear  to  have  had  a  separate  building  in  which  to  hold  meet- 
ings till  1673,  at  which  time  a  meeting-house  was  erected, 
with  accommodation  for  residents  in  the  cellarage.  In  these 
basement  apartments  one  Sarah  Lyons  was  placed,  and  also 
one  Elinor  White  and  her  child,  to  live  there  as  they  two 
can  best  contrive."  The  minute-books  show  that  between 
these  two  women  differences  arose.  Sarah  Lyons  was  a  mid- 
wife, and  when  she  was  absent  on  her  professional  engage- 
ments, Elinor  would  decline  to  "  mopp  the  door  and  sweep." 
The  Monthly  Meeting  decided  to  eject  Elinor,  but  on  her 
evincing  penitence  and  promising  amendment,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  remain. 

In  1674  we  find  a  minute  ordering  a  "  convenient  place  for 
Friends  to  stand  on  to  minister  to  be  made."  But  it  seems 
the  congregation  were  still  sitting  on  forms  without  backs. 
In  1686  two  new  forms  with  backs  were  made,  and  placed  in 
the  meeting-house,  doubtless  at  the  upper  end.  At  this 
innovation  offence  was  taken  ;  and  to  get  over  the  difficulty, 
the  Monthly  Meeting  ordered  all  the  forms  on  that  side  to 
have  backs  made  to  them. 

The  meeting-house  we  have  now  alluded  to  sufficed  for  the 
needs  of  the  meeting  for  about  a  century.  In  1771  fifteen 
and  a  half  rods  of  ground,  situated  in  Eden  Street,  Kings- 
ton, were  purchased,  and  upon  this  plot  of  ground,  in  1773, 
the  present  meeting-house  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£540. 

In  addition  to  their  meeting-house  and  burial-ground 
property,  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting,  prior  to  its  junction 
with  Croydon  and  Wandsworth,  and  since  that  time  Kingston 
Preparative  Meeting,  has  long  been  the  possessor  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  landed  property,  the  revenues  from  which 
are  applied  to  the  reUef  of  the  poor.  As  early  as  1688, 
Richard  Harris  left  by  will  £300  for  certain  purposes,  the 
remainder  of  Avhich  was  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  land 
"  for  a  yearly  payment  for  ever  to  the  poor  people  worship- 
ping of  God,  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Quakers.''  A  small  estate  was  thus  procured,  and  other 
donors  followed  the  example  of  Richard  Harris,  so  that  in 
1677  Kingston  Friends  were  possessed  of  the  following  pro- 
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perty,  viz.  five  acres  near  Norbiton  Common  ;  nine  acres  of 
woodland  in  Cleygate,  Thames  Ditton  ;  four  acres  in  Lils- 
worth,  Esher  ;  half  an  acre  by  Weston  Common  ;  and  half  an 
acre  in  Marshfield,  Thames  Ditton.  There  is  a  memorandum 
of  this  date  extant,  declaring  the  said  property  to  be  "first 
for  poor  of  Kingston,  then  for  others  of  the  same  judgment 
elsewhere." 

In  1678  John  Fielder  (the  Aquila  of  Kingston)  left  £20  to 
be  used  in  the  purchase  of  land.  Ground  was  then  pur- 
chased to  the  amount  of  £27  15s.  6d.,  the  Monthly  Meeting 
making  up  the  deficiency.  The  estate  at  Littlefield  (one  and 
a  half  acres]  was  the  result  of  this  bequest. 

In  1693  Ruth  Lilley  left  £40,  which  was  put  out  to 
interest  till  1730,  at  which  time  land  was  bought  to  the 
amount  of  £70. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  all  the  enlargements  and 
alterations  of  the  Kingston  property;  but  in  1804  it  is  stated 
to  consist  of  twenty-two  acres  in  Kingston,  Esher,  and 
Thames  Ditton,  besides  a  meeting-house  and  ground  at 
Kingston. 

Kingston  Meeting  maintained  its  existence  as  a  separate 
Monthly  Meeting  till  1778.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  at- 
tempted to  join  VVandsworth  to  it  in  1674.  But  Kingston 
Friends  resisted  the  arrangement ;  making,  however,  a  quar- 
terly ajjpointment  to  attend  Wandsworth  Monthly  Meeting 
and  assist  in  its  affairs.  This  appointment  was  kept  up  about 
three  years. 

In  1761  the  Quarterly  Meeting  joined  both  Wandsworth 
and  Croydon  to  Kingston  as  a  Monthly  Meeting.  But  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  opposition  on  this  occasion  was  from 
the  two  meetings  attempted  to  be  united,  who  succeeded  in 
dissolving  the  compact  after  a  few  months. 

The  three  meetings  named  above  were,  however,  finally 
united  seventeen  years  later  in  1778,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Monthly  Meeting  of  Kingston,  Wandsworth  and 
Croydon  ;  and  twenty -four  years  after,  in  1802,  this  Monthly 
Meeting  was  transferred  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London 
and  Middlesex,  and  its  name  altered  to  Kingston  Monthly 
Meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  ancient  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting 
date  from  Fifth  Month,  1667.  There  appear  to  have  been 
held  at  this  time  what  was  called  a  "  General  Monthly 
Meeting,"  as  well  as  ''our  men's  Monthly  Meeting."  It 
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was  at  the  latter  that  the  Church  business  seems  to  have 
been  transacted. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  aggressive  character  of 
the  much  persecuted  Church  of  Kingston.  It  was  not 
content  with  its  own  local  gatherings,  but  frequently 
appointed  by  minute  meetings  for  worship  at  Waybridge, 
Hounslow,  Cobham,  Esher,  and  other  adjacent  places.  There 
was  a  meeting  set  up  at  Walton  for  a  time,  which  was 
removed  to  Kingston  about  1 678.  The  meeting  at  Cobham, 
spoken  of  in  1673  as  being  attended  by  ^'many  of  the  world's 
people,"  became  settled,  and  a  burial-ground  was  here  pur- 
chased of  Lady  Vincent  in  1677,  and  a  meeting-house  built 
by  subscription.  This  meeting-house  was  sold  in  1739  for 
£15,  and  the  burial-ground,  which  long  formed  part  of  a 
garden,  was  disposed  of  not  many  years  ago  for  £d. 

ESHER. 

The  meeting  at  Esher,  mentioned  in  1666  as  being  held  in 
the  house  of  John  Edler,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Thomas 
Boskett,  also  became  a  settled  meeting,  and  continues  so  to 
this  day. 

The  little  village  of  Esher  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rural 
district  some  mile  or  so  from  a  station  on  the  South  Western 
Line.  Near  adjoining  to  it  are  the  Royal  seat  and  grounds 
of  Claremont,  so  associated  with  the  residence  and  abruptly 
terminated  happiness  of  Leopold  and  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  more  recently  identified  with  the  long  exile  of  the  much 
respected  ex-Queen  of  the  French.  At  Esher,  in  former 
times,  some  wealthy  Friends  had  their  residence,  one  of 
whom  gave  a  portion  of  his  lands  for  a  burial-ground  and 
site  for  a  meeting-house.  It  is  in  one  corner  of  the  property, 
and  adjoins  a  high  road  ;  on  it  is  a  meeting-house,  which, 
though  small,  is  convenient  and  complete,  and  with  the 
burial-ground,  nicely  planted  and  surrounded  by  trees,  ex- 
hibits more  rural  taste  than  can  be  found  in  most  other 
suburban  meeting-houses.  Among  the  families  formerly  resi- 
dent at  Esher  may  be  mentioned  the  Biddies,  with  which  the 
Alexanders,  of  Ipswich,  are  connected  by  alliance.  There  are 
very  few  Friends  now  at  Esher,  and  the  meeting-house  is  only 
used  once  on  First-days  ;  but  other  communities  are  permitted 
its  use,  of  which  the  Baptists  in  Conference  courteously  ac- 
knowledged the  obligation.    (See  Appendix.)   A  Friend  there 
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has  lately  commenced  mission  work,  and  meets  with  en- 
couragement ;  and  whenever  Friends  are  drawn  to  hold  public 
meetings,  a  Avillingness  is  shown  to  attend  them. 

The  following  shows  that  100  years  ago  Esher  stood  well  as 
to  attendance,  in  comparison  with  the  other  Surrey  meetings  : 

Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  various 
meetings  in  Surrey,  17th  of  Eighth  Month,  1761  : — 

^'  Dorking.  First-day  meetings  pretty  well  attended  in  the 
morning.  The  afternoon  &  Aveek-day  meetings  not  well 
attended. 

"  They  hold  a  First-day  meeting  at  Riegate  &  Capell.  No 
week-day  meeting  held  at  Riegate,  &  but  one  in  the  month 
at  Capell. 

''Croydon.  They  have  but  one  meeting  on  the  First-day, 
&  that  is  pretty  well  attended.  The  meeting  on  week-days 
small. 

"  Wandsworth.  The  First-day  meeting  pretty  well  attended, 
but  that  on  the  week-day  not  so  well. 

"  Esher.  The  meeting  on  First  &  week  days  pretty  well 
attended. 

"  Kingstone.  Only  one  meeting  is  held  on  First-day.  None 
on  the  week-day. 

"  Guildford  and  Godalming.  It  appeared  that  meetings  for 
worship  were  well  attended  by  some,  tho'  others,  Ave  fear, 
are  greatly  deficient  in  that  respect.  The  settling  of  week- 
day meetings  where  none  are  held  was  earnestly  recom- 
mended. 

''Meetings  for  discipline  too  mnch  neglected." 


Kingston  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  folloAving  minute,  dated  Second  Month  16th,  1669, 
shows  the  spirit  which  animated  Kingston  Friends  in  their 
efforts  for  the  establishment  of  meetings  in  the  surrounding 
country  : — "  Ordered,  that  Avhere  any  tenderness  is  found  in 
any  place  that  some  Friends  do  draw  forth  out  of  their 
established  meetings  and  Adsit  them,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Lord  they  shall  be  ordered." 

In  arranging  for  their  meetings  for  worship,  general  con- 
venience seems  to  have  been  the  principle  by  Avhich  questions 
of  time,  &c.  were  regulated.  The  First-day  meeting  in  1674 
was  held  at  11  p.m. ;  on  Fifth-day  at  1  p.m.    In  1670  there 
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was  a  meeting  for  worship  held  at  7  p.m.  on  Fourth-days.  So 
that  om*  modern  evening  meetings  are  not  the  entire  novelty 
which  some  have  supposed. 

In  the  early  periods  of  its  history  this  Monthly  Meeting- 
was  evidently  strict  in  its  discipline  though  it  refrained  from 
cutting  olf  any  erring  members  who  evinced  penitence  for  their 
faults.  In  1H78  we  find  as  follows :  Ordered  that  Robert 
Hunter  write  a  paper  in  denial  and  disowning  of  himself  for 
drinking  excessively,  whereby  a  scandal  hath  risen  upon  Truth, 
and  give  that  paper  abroad  to  the  world,  and  especially  m  such 
places  where  such  disorderly  actions  have  been  done."  At 
the  next  meeting  this  was  reported  to  have  been  attended  to. 

Again  in  1669  we  find  a  Friend  who  had  been  induced  to 
acknowledge  his  outgoings,"  ordered  ''to  stick  up  his  paper 
at  Guilford,  Kingston  and  Brentford  markets." 

Though  possessing  landed  property  for  the  support  of  its 
poor,  the  3Ionthly  Meeting  had  nevertheless  to  resort  to  col- 
lections in  addition.  Both  at  Kingston  and  Cobham,  a  ''box 
wdth  a  hole  in  the  top  "  was  made  use  of,  into  which  the 
worshipper  might  drop  his  contribution  "  according  as  the 
Lord  had  prospered  him." 

The  wants  of  the  poor  were  thus  efficiently  cared  for.  Some 
times  sums  of  money  were  disbursed  to  them ;  sometimes  flax 
provided  for  spinning.  One  rather  frequent  method  of  relief 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  purchase  a 
cow  and  resell  it  in  a  few  months,  allowing  a  poor  Friend  to 
make  the  best  use  he  could  of  it  in  the  meantime. 

The  business  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  was  not  usually  very 
complicated  or  protracted.  In  1675  we  read,  under  date  of 
Ninth  Month  25th,  "At  our  Men's  Monthly  Meeting,  Friends 
did  meet  according  to  former  order,  and  did  call  over  and 
examine  things  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  all 
things  were  found  well  and  in  very  good  order,  and  so  the 
meeting  dismissed  itself  for  that  time  with  very  good  satisfac- 
tion. Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  it."  The  above  forms  the 
whole  record  of  the  meeting  on  that  occasion. 

Kingston  Monthly  Meeting  originally  formed  part  of  Surrey 
Quarterly  Meeting.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  a 
number  of  places  in  turns,  viz.  Wandsworth,  Croydon,  Cob- 
ham,  Guildford,  Kingston,  Reigate,  Dorking,  Capel,  Esher, 
Godalming,  Gatton,  &c.  The  long  journey  to  some  of  these 
places  was  usually  performed  on  horseback,  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  paid  the  horse-hire  of  its  representatives  or  officials, 
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if  they  had  no  horses  of  their  own,  i.e.  they  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  those  who  w^ould  otherwise  be  prevented  from  acting 
as  representatives. 

Before  passing  from  Kingston,  we  should  note  that  hither 
in  1672  came  Gilbert  Latey,  and  took  to  wife  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  John  and  Ann  Fielder  already  alluded  to. 
Amongst  other  Avorthies  more  or  less  connected  with  this 
meeting,  may  be  named  Francis  Holden  and  Stephen  Hubard. 

At  Kingston  the  house  may  still  be  seen  in  which  George 
Fox  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  when  retiring  to  this 
place  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  retreat.  It  was  here  that  he 
penned  some  of  his  epistles  to  rulers  and  others  in  authority. 

In  his  Journal,  in  1683,  he  says,  ''After  some  time,  having 
several  things  upon  me  to  write,  I  w-ent  to  Kingston,  that  I 
might  be  free  from  interruptions.  Whilst  I  w^as  there  I 
wrote  a  little  book,  entitled,  '  The  Saint's  Heavenly  and 
Spiritual  Worship,  Unity  and  Communion,  &c.'  " 

In  his  Journal,  First  Month,  1683,  he  says,  "  I  went  to 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  it  being  then  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion, as  I  went  to  the  meeting  I  met  the  chief  constable,  who 
had  been  at  the  meeting-place,  and  had  set  watchmen  there 
to  keep  us  out ;  yet  he  w^as  pretty  civil,  and  the  watchmen 
let  Friends  have  a  couple  of  forms  out  to  sit  upon  in  the 
highway ;  so  we  met  together  there,  and  a  very  precious 
meeting  we  had  ;  for  the  refreshing  presence  of  the  Lord 
was  with  us,  in  which  we  parted  in  peace." 

Wandswoeth, 

The  origin  of  Wandsworth  Meeting  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1673  (thus  being  coeval 
with  that  at  Kingston),  at  a  cost  of  £202.  The  property  was 
copyhold,  being  renewable  with  fines  from  time  to  time.  The 
building  was  partly  occupied  by  Fi^ends'  tenant,  and  was  a 
plain  and  simple  edifice.  In  1731  what  were  considered  ex- 
tensive repairs  were  effected,  but  the  building  was  far  from 
perfect.  Before  long  the  rain  began  to  come  in,  and,  besides, 
the  chimneys  seem  to  have  been  radically  defective.  In  tes- 
timony to  this  we  may  cite  Andrew  Hasgood,  who  in  1740 
was  tenant,  paying  £5  rent  for  his  accommodation,  and  also 
rendering  some  services  to  Friends.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  account  sent  in  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  by  him  : — 

"The  first  winter  of  our  coming  into  this  troublesome 
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house  wee  Lighted  the  fii-e  30  times,  and  the  next  Winter  Avee 
Lighted  the  tire  36  times,  and  this  last  Winter  26  times,  in 
the  whole  it  is  92  times  at  1^  per  time,  and  my  wife  sollomly 
Declares  to  me  that  she  has  been  above  one  hour  and  half  a 
Laying  and  Lighting  and  Blowing  of  the  fire  to  bring  the 
fire  to  a  good  heat." 

This  meeting-house  lasted,  however,  more  than  a  century, 
till  1778,  at  which  date  the  present  one  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
^TiOO. 

The  Church  at  Wauds worth  had  its  share  of  persecution  to 
undergo  in  the  early  days.  Besse  tells  us  how  in  1680  a 
Justice  came  into  the  meeting  and,  after  gazing  awhile  at  the 
silent  gathering,  exclaimed,  scoffingly,  "  The  Spirit  does  not 
move  them."  He  then  proceeded  to  impose  fines,  for  which 
heavy  distraints  were  afterw^ards  levied.  For  non-attendance 
at  "  church  "  and  for  tithes  Triends  of  Wandsworth,  like 
their  brethren  at  Kingston,  often  suffered. 

The  minutes  of  Wandsworth  Monthly  Meeting  commence 
with  Sixth  Month,  1695.  It  was  in  that  year  that  a  junction 
with  Croydon  was  effected  by  mutual  consent  and  with  cor- 
dial unanimity.  This  union  (one  Monthly  Meeting  in  three 
being  held  at  Croydon)  lasted  till  1719,  when  serious  dis- 
agreement manifested  itself  It  was  complained  that  Croydon 
Friends  subscribed  little  to  the  public  stock,  but  withdrew 
much  for  their  poor.  The  charges  for  public  Friends  Avas 
also  a  matter  of  difference.  Then  again  Croydon  Friends 
wanted  more  Monthly  Meetings  held  at  Croydon,  to  which 
WandsAvorth  Friends  replied,  that  to  alter  the  arrangement 
^'  would  be  to  reflect  on  the  ancient  Friends  Avho  formed  the 
compact,"  and  thus  expostulated,  "  You  seem  to  think  your 
branch  is  almost  as  bigg  as  the  tree  into  Avhich  you  are  grafted 
and  may  be  bigger." 

Wandsworth  soon  passed  from  Avords  to  actions ;  they 
decided  that  as  Croydon  Friends  neglect  coming  to  Wands- 
AA^orth,  a  Monthly  Meeting  shall  be  "  fixed  irrcA^ocably  "  ahvays 
to  be  held  at  Wandsworth.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  saw  that 
a  separation  was  desirable  for  peace'  sake,  and  from  Second 
Month,  1720,  the  Wandsworth  and  Croydon  Avere  separate 
Monthly  Meetings. 

A  Women's  Monthly  Meeting  had  been  established  in 
1702,  bat  in  1727  the  men's  meeting,  having  got  A-ery  small, 
it  was  minuted  that  it  Avould  be  very  much  to  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  if  women  Friends 
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would  sit  with  us  as  one  Monthly  Meeting."  Women  Friends 
did  not  agree  to  this  proposal;  a  lengthy  paper  of  "  Reasons  " 
was  sent  to  them,  and  much  joint  conference  and  discussion, 
&c.  &c.  ensued,  but  without  result.  Women  Friends  de- 
clined-to  comply,  and  ^'advised  men  Friends  to  stir  up  one 
another."  For  several  months  the  agitation  was  kept  up,  but  at 
last  the  men  had  to  give  in,  recording  on  their  minute-book 
that  "  it  will  be  the  Women's  fault  if  this  Meeting  drops." 

In  1758  we  find  the  Monthly  Meetings  being  regularly 
held  on  First-days,  in  order  to  procure  a  larger  attendance. 

In  1761  occurred  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Surrey  to  unite  Kingston,  Wandsworth,  and  Croy- 
don as  one  Monthly  Meeting.  But  for  the  opposition  of  Wands- 
worth, the  arrangement  would  have  been  effected.  In  Tenth 
Month,  1761,  we  read,  Wandsworth  Friends  left  the 
meeting,  not  being  able  to  proceed  to  business,  Kingston 
Friends  insisting  upon  acting  in  conjunction." 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1762,  which, 
whilst  appreciating  the  good  motives  of  Surrey  Quarterly 
Meeting,  found  itself  obliged  to  reverse  the  decision  of  that 
Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in  its  mode 
of  procedure.  Sixteen  years  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
effort  to  unite  these  three  meetings  was  successful. 

Having  now  briefly  noted  the  prominent  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  we  may  proceed  to  touch 
upon  one  or  two  curious  phases  of  social  life,  &c.,  of  which  we 
get  a  glimpse  in  the  Wandsworth  records. 

"  Minute  of  Wandsworth  Monthly  Meeting,  Eighth  Month, 
1695  :— 

"  Agreed  that  the  Meetings  on  Fourth-days  begin  at  the 
first  houre  dureing  this  ensuing  winter." 
Again,  Fourth  Month,  1697  :— 

^'  It's  agreed  that  Friends  do  gather  together  precisely  at  the 
twelfth  hour  on  First-days  and  week-days'  meetings,  both  for 
the  summer  and  winter  season,  and  it's  desired  that  Friends 
be  very  circumspect  to  meet  exactly  at  the  said  above  time." 

Agam,  Fifth  Month,  1697  :— 

^'  Last  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  Fourth-day  meeting 
should  begin  exactly  at  the  12th  hour  all  the  year  round,  which 
hath  been  performed  this  month  ;  and  some  inconveniencys 
haveing  attended,  it's  proposed  to  the  meeting  that  it  be 
altered  to  the  first  hour  all  y®  year  round  ;  which  is  concluded 
so  to  be  by  this  meeting." 
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In  1711  we  find  a  minute  upon  the  occasion  of  a  complaint 
having  been  made  that  Wandsworth  Friends  did  not  suffi- 
ciently encourage  the  printing  of  Friends^  books,  which 
describes  their  social  condition.  "As  for  the  Friends  be- 
longing to  Wandsworth  Monthly  Meeting,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  Handycrafts,  who  with  labour  and  industry  ad- 
ministers to  the  necessity  of  themselves  and  families ;  and 
when  Trading  in  general  is  bad,  as  now  it  is,  they  are  willing 
to  live  more  meaner  and  sparing,  not  counting  gain  as  god- 
liness, but  having  food  and  raiment  being  therewith  content. 
Desiring  our  Friend  the  Printer  will  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  us  herein  until  it  shall  please  God  (if  he  sees  meet)  to 
make  way  for  us  all  to  enjoy  a  more  plenteous  trade. 

But  though,  as  stated  above,  the  townsmen  of  Wandsworth 
were  mostly  handicrafts,  we  find  mention  made  of  "  divers 
Friends  of  London  who  have  residences  in  this  quarter,"  and 
who  seem  to  have  been  very  reluctant  in  many  cases  to 
"join  the  service"  of  Wandsworth  Monthly  Meeting,  being 
mostly  desirous  of  retaining  their  city  membership. 

It  is  evident  that  Wandsworth  and  other  outlying  meetings 
depended  very  considerably  for  support  upon  the  city.^  The 
appearance  of  ministering  Friends  from  London  at  the  regular 
meetings  for  Avorship  was  frequent ;  and  upon  the  occurrence 
of  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  funerals,  at  Wandsworth 
or  Croydon,  notice  used  to  be  sent  to  the  Recording  Clerk, 
B.  Bealing,  to  speak  to  some  ministering  Friend  to  be  present. 

At  Wandsworth,  as  at  other  places,  we  find  that  wine  was 
supplied  for  "  labouring  Friends." 

"  Agreed  by  this  meeting  that  Richard  Almond  be  desired 
and  impowered  to  provide  some  wine  for  the  refreshment  of 
Labouring  Friends  after  meetings  ;  and  that  this  meeting  do 
reimburse  him  his  charges  again."  1698. 

Some  of  the  bills  are  still  extant.  Thus,  for  the  year  1718, 
we  find  twelve  pints  of  wine,  at  2s.  per  pint,  and  sixpenny- 
worth  of  "  biscakes  "  charged  for. 

Not  only  was  refreshment  provided  on  ordinary  occasions 
for  ministers,  but  a  good  substantial  meal  for  all  Friends 
present  was  furnished  whenever  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
held  at  Wandsworth  during  the  earlier  portion  of  last  cen- 

*  As  did  most  of  the  country  meetings  near  London  from  the  first. 
See  account  of  Uxbridge,  ante;  also  the  following  : — "  At  Kingston  and 
Tibbalds  are  constant  meetings  set  up,  and  some  sent  to  them  every 
First  Day." — James  Nay  lor  to  George  Fox,  1654. 
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tury.  From  documents  still  existing  we  are  able  to  state,  as 
an  example,  what  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Fifth  Month,  1728. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  twenty  men  and  twenty-one 
women  dinecl  together  at  the  Rose  and  Crown.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  meal  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses  connected  with  it : — 


25  lbs  of  Loyn  of  Beef  &  Suet  ( 

5)  3M. 

7s.  Od. 

29i  lbs  of  Veal  (t 

11  0 

6  lb  14  oz  of  Bacon  (< 

^  9d.    . . 

5  2 

Beans,  one  peck 

10 

Pudings 

9  3 

Bread 

Cheese   

8 

Dresing  &  Butter 

10  0 

Breakfast 

2  5 

Beer,  8  gallons  ... 

8  0 

Wine  &  Tobacco 

5  4 

Servants  ... 

1  10 

3 

4  0 

Collected 

.  2 

3  3 

Paid  by  Mo.  Mg.  ... 

1 

0  9 

Sent  in  Gratis  by  John  Kuweidt  6  cabbidges, 
6  colloflowers,  &  cucumbers  with  sallatt." 
Other  statements  similar  to  the  above  are   to  be  found 
amongst  the  Wandsworth  papers.    At  the  bottom  of  one  of 
these  accounts  four  names  are  written,  with  the  following 
remark  attached : — "  The  4  above-named  Friends  refused 
dineing  with  all  ye  other  Friends  at  y©  Rose  and  Crown,  but 
stayed  and  eat  by  themselves  at  the  Ram.^' 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  of  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting 
paying  for  the  horse-hire  of  its  representatives.    The  same 
practice  obtained  at  Wandsworth.     The  following  is  the 
account  paid  for  a  Friend  who  went  on  official  business  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting : — 

"  for  ye  horse   ...  ...  ...    3s.  Od. 

my  own  expenses         ...  ...    1  2^ 

time  of  going ...  ...  ...    2  0 


6  2i" 
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Another  instance  in  1734  : — 

hier  of  horse  ...  ...  ...  3s.  Od. 

diner            ...  ...  ...  12 

hors  standing ...  ...  ...  1  0 

5  2" 


There  is  a  circumstance  of  historical  interest  to  Friends,  as 
being  connected  with  the  family  of  William  Penn,  which 
transpired  at  Wandsworth  Meeting-house.  This  was  the 
marriage  of  William  Penn,  the  grandson  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
legislator,  to  Christiana  Forbes,  in  1732.  The  readers  of  that 
interesting  volume,  The  Penns  and  Penningtons,"  will  re- 
member that  this  individual  was  not  in  all  points  the  counter- 
part of  his  grandfather.  In  early  life  he  had  contracted  a  matri- 
monial engagement  with  an  Irish  lady  named  Ann  Mansell. 
On  passing  the  meeting  at  Wandsworth,  William  Penn  and 
his  intended  bride  had  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  documents 
connected  with  his  former  love  affair,  including  a  full  release 
from  Ann  Mansell  and  her  family,  in  consideration  of  William 
Penn's  having  paid  £1000  in  compensation  for  his  breach  of 
promise.  The  marriage  certificate,  the  release,  and  various 
other  documents  connected  with  this  affair,  are  preserved  in 
the  Wandsw^orth  archives. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Richard  Scoryer  kept  a  train- 
ing-school at  Wandsworth,  and  was  himself  a  leading  friend 
of  the  meeting  in  early  days,  being  valiant  in  suffering  for 
the  cause.  Coming  fi^om  time  long  past  to  the  present,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  now  a  week-evening  school  for  young 
women  and  adults  is  held  in  the  Women's  Monthly  Meeting 
room,  the  use  of  which  has  kindly  been  granted  by  Friends 
there  ;  the  members  interested  in  this  school  feel  encouraged 
to  persevere  ;  there  are  some  ladies  not  connected  with  Friends 
who  also  give  it  their  assistance. 

Croydon. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  Croydon  we  find  in  Latey's 
Biography  an  allusion  to  a  Friends'  Meeting  in  this  town 
about  the  year  1657,  but  no  particulars  are  given  respect- 
ing it.  Latey  also  mentions  a  meeting  at  Mitcham,  of 
which  we  hear  a  little  in  Besse's  Sufferings.    It  was  at  Mitcham 

Y  2 
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in  July,  1659,  that  a  volley  of  stones  was  thrown  at  a  bare- 
headed man  engaged  in  prayer,  and  the  congregation  kicked, 
beaten,  trampled  upon,  and  sent  away  drenched  with  muddy 
water.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  meeting  at  this  place  was 
again  broken  up  with  violence.  At  this  meeting  that  valiant 
servant  of  God,  Rebecca  Travers,  and  other  preachers  were 
present. 

But  the  meeting  at  Mitcham,  though  settled  for  awhile, 
was  of  no  permanent  duration,  and  the  gathering  at  Croydon 
became  the  headquarters  for  Friends  of  that  district. 

We  do  not  find  anything  to  record  respecting  Croydon 
Meeting  during  the  first  forty  years  of  its  existence.  Not 
till  1696,  at  the  time  of  its  first  junction  with  Wandsworth, 
does  it  emerge  from  obscurity. 

Minute  of  Wandsworth  and  Croydon  Monthly  Meeting, 
Sixth  Month,  1697  :  — 

It  is  agreed  that  the  week-day's  meeting  be  appointed  to 
begin  on  the  second  hour  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  at  the 
meeting-house  in  Croydon." 

Then,  and  for  some  years  after,  Friends  of  Croydon 
were  meeting  in  a  small  building,  where  situated  we  are 
unable  to  state,  which  they  rented  for  40s.  per  annum  of 
Thomas  Beck,  a  well-to-do  member  of  the  meeting.  In 
1702  we  find  the  use  of  this  meeting-house  granted  gra- 
tuitously to  Joseph  Pierce,  jun.,  to  keep  a  school  there.  In 
1707  the  present  burial-ground  in  Back  Lane,  now  Park 
Lane,  was  purchased  for  £25  5s.,  and  about  £21  expended  in 
building  the  west  wall.  On  the  ground  thus  acquired  a 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1721  at  a  total  cost  of  £249. 
This  building  now  forms  the  older  portion  of  the  present 
Croydon  premises.  The  meeting-house  now  used  was  built 
for  £900  in  1816,  but  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  since 
that  date. 

In  1761  John  Eliot  left  £100  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for 
keeping  Croydon  Meeting-house  and  Burial-ground  in  repair. 
This  was  increased  in  1764  by  £50  from  Frances  Eliot,  and 
£100  from  Mary  Eliot. 

If,  leaving  the  meeting-house,  attention  is  turned  to  the 
meeting  and  its  members,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  century  Friends  of  Croydon  were  few  in  number. 
Some  of  them  were  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  and  suffered 
considerably  for  tithes.  Thomas  Beck,  already  named,  had 
wheat,  barley,  &c.  taken  away  on  one  occasion  to  the  value  of 
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£17,  at  another  seizure  £21,  and  at  a  third  £23.  Other 
Friends  who  were  landowners  or  cultivators  suffered  similarly. 

Croydon  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  minutes  of  Croydon  3Ionthly  Meeting  commence  with. 
the  date  of  its  separation  from  Wandsworth,  from  causes 
already  described,  in  the  year  1719.  It  was  in  the  Eleventh 
Month  of  that  year  that  Croydon  Friends  met,  and  after 
minuting  their  complaint  that  Wandsworth  Friends  had  made 
Seventh-day  the  Monthly  Meeting  day,  so  that  Croydon 
Friends  could  not  attend  '^because  it  is  our  market-day," 
declared  that  for  this  and  other  reasons  they  would  henceforth 
form  an  independent  Monthly  Meeting.  To  this  arrangement 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  consented.  But  differences  on  the 
subject  of  documents,  trust-deeds,  &c.  continued  for  several 
years  to  rankle  between  Croydon  and  Wandsworth  Friends 
till  the  Quarterly  Meeting  authoritatively  desired  "  to  hear  no 
more  of  it." 

After  a  few  years  had  passed  away  it  became  evident  that 
Friends  of  Croydon  had,  in  forming  a  separate  Monthly  Meet- 
ting,  undertaken  a  task  more  than  they  were  equal  to.  Small 
in  numbers,  encumbered  by  several  poor  needing  almost  con- 
stant support,  and  with  some  of  their  most  influential  members 
so  engaged  with  their  own  affairs  in  London  that  they  could 
with  diificulty  be  got  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Society, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  ]VIonthly  Meeting  became  languish- 
ing, and  after  a  time  almost  inert  We  find  on  one  occasion 
this  minute  :  ''only  one  Friend  appearing,  there  was  no  business 
done ; "  on  another  it  is  recorded  that  the  representatives 
^'through  carelessness  neglected  to  attend"  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  These  and  various  other  signs  show^  an  increasing 
indifference  and  laxity,  which  culminated  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  still  there  is  not  wanting  evidence 
to  show  that  there  w^ere  a  faithful  few,  of  men  and  women 
Friends,  who  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  religious  life  of  the 
meeting  in  the  midst  of  much  discouragement. 

In  1755  matters  had  reached  a  very  low  state.  Monthly 
Meetings  had  been  held  only  four  or  five  times  a  year  for 
some  years,  and  when  held  hardly  anything  but  cash  affairs 
seems  to  have  been  attended  to.  Indeed  it  would  appear  as 
if  whoever  relieved  the  Avants  of  the  poor,  &c.  only  called  a 
Monthly  Meeting  when  money  ran  short.    Occasionally  repre- 
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sentatives  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  were  appointed,  and  their 
expenses  mostly  paid ;  but  the  Queries  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  answered  from  1744  to  1756. 

In  1755  the  Quarterly  Meeting  felt  it  necessary  to  look 
after  the  state  of  Croydon  Meeting.  They  sent  down  a 
committee  who  informed  Croydon  Friends  "how  much  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  desires  our  Monthly  Meeting  may  revive 
and  be  better  attended,  which  we  take  in  good  part,  and  hope 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  put  in  practice." 

Considerable  improvement  now  folloAved.  The  meetings 
were  regularly  held;  two  or  three  delinquents  disowned; 
and  a  man  and  woman  who  had  long  worshipped  with  Friends, 
and  who  shortly  afterwards  took  each  other  in  marriage,  were 
admitted  members.  Care  was  now  ordered  to  be  taken  of 
the  registration  of  births  and  burials  which  had  been  con- 
fessedly long  neglected.  A  little  tendency  to  be  severe  is 
manifested,  and  the  hardened,  stupid,  senseless  condition  " 
of  one  woman  is  commented  on  in  a  testimony  against  her. 

In  1756  Croydon  Friends  agreed  to  hold  their  Monthly 
Meetings  on  First-day,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  attendance 
of  the  London  men  of  business  who  might  be  members  of  the 
meeting. 

The  ancient  dependence  of  suburban  meetings  in  a  consider- 
able degree  upon  London  Friends  is  evident  at  Croydon,  as 
at  other  places.  In  1758  "  Nicholas  Davis  acquainted  this 
meeting  that  being  at  the  morning  meeting  at  London,  the 
week-day  meeting  of  this  place  was  not  called  over  amongst 
the  other  country  week-day  meetings,  and  the  reason  given 
for  it  was,  that  it  was  never  requested ;  this  meeting  there- 
fore desires  Nicholas  Davis  to  get  it  entered  and  called  over.'^* 
At  the  next  Monthly  Meeting  Nicholas  Davis  reported  that 
this  matter  had  been  attended  to. 

About  1760  the  state  of  affairs  was  again  very  low  at  Croy- 
don, and  indeed  through  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Surrey. 
Only  at  Godalming  were  there  any  overseers.  At  Croydon, 
Kingston,  and  Wandsworth,  the  discipline  was  so  neglected 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  Committee,  who  travelled  over  Eng- 
land about  this  time,  strongly  advised  the  junction  of  these 
three  meetings.    Hence  resulted  that  temporary  and  short- 


^  This  means  that  it  might  lead  to  its  being  visited  by  pubHc  Friends, 
whose  direction  of  service  was  arranged  for  at  the  Morning  Meeting. 
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lived  union  which  has  been  already  described,  which  was 
annulled  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1762. 

Croydon  Monthly  Meeting  remained  separate  for  sixteen 
years  longer.  It  never  seems  to  have  relapsed  into  its  former 
low  condition,  but  nevertheless  there  was  sufficient  weakness 
still  manifest  to  render  desirable  the  junction  with  Kingston 
and  Wandsworth,  which  was  finally  effected  in  1778. 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  Women's  Monthly  Meeting  in 
1767  had  not  been  found  practicable.  The  attempt  to  hold 
two  meetings  on  First-day  in  1768  had  also  failed. 

In  1774  the  practice  of  collecting  for  the  poor,  &c.,  at  a 
Monthly  Meeting  was  discontinued,  and  the  plan  of  an  annual 
subscription  adopted  instead.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
to  subjoin  the  list  for  the  year  1774  : — 


Jonathan  Steel  ... 

...  £1 

7 

0 

Foster  Reynolds  ... 

7 

7 

0 

William  Bell 

( 

7 

0 

Benjamin  Bell 

7 

7 

0 

John  Strellett 

7 

7 

0 

Francis  Chamberlain 

4 

4 

0 

Joseph  Reynolds 

8 

3 

0 

Richard  Smith  ... 

2 

2 

0 

£46    4  0" 


It  should  be  mentioned  that,  even  when  at  their  lowest 
condition  as  a  Monthly  Meeting,  Friends  of  Croydon  did  not 
neglect  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  and  whenever  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  held  at  Croydon,  they  gave  the  customary 
dinner  either  at  the  Greyhound  or  the  White  Lion. 

Since  1778  Croydon  Meeting  has  increased.  In  1825  a 
large  addition  w^as  made  by  the  removal  of  the  school  from 
Islington  Road  to  extensive  premises  adjoining  the  meeting- 
house (as  mentioned  in  another  chapter).  At  about  the 
same  time  not  a  few  families  adopted  Croydon  as  their 
suburban  residence,  and  since  the  development  of  railways, 
it  has  become  so  favourite  a  locality,  that  the  meeting  is  one 
of  the  largest  round  London.  A  Preparative  Meeting  has  of 
course  been  held  here,  from  whose  minutes  the  following 
extract  may  be  given,  as  bearing  upon  a  question  that  has 
of  late  attracted  some  attention  : — 

7  mo.  28,  1782.    The  Advices  to  the  Monthly  and  Quar- 
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terly  Meetings  were  read  at  the  close  of  our  meeting  for 
worship  this  day." 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  practice  existed  at 
other  places  about  this  time. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  names  of  ministers  and  others  may  be 
mentioned  who  were  connected  with  Croydon  Meeting,  in 
addition  to  some  already  alluded  to  : — John  Lamb,  Elinor 
Peters  ;  Nicholas  Davis,  died  1762,  aged  73  years,  a  minister 
forty -three  years,  attended  meeting  till  within  a  week  of  his 
death  ;  Rachael  Traiford,  a  minister  many  years,  and  twenty- 
five  years  a  schoolmistress  in  London,  lived  at  Croydon  in  her 
declining  years,  but  died  and  was  buried  at  Wandsworth 
in  1772 ;  Mary  Sterry,  Richard  Barrett,  Peter  Bedford,  &c. 


The  following  minute  from  the  Baptist  Churcli  at  Esher  was  read  at 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Kingston,  held  in  the  Eleventh  Month,  1868  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Esher  Baptist  Church,  on  Thursday,  October 
29th,  1868,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, — '  That  the  heartiest  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  residing 
in  Esher,  for  their  prolonged  Christian  kindness  and  liberality  in 
granting  the  Baptist  congregation  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  meeting- 
house for  divine  worship,  during  a  period  of  several  years  :  and  that  the 
richest  of  God's  blessings  be  implored  to  descend  on  our  generous 
friends,  that  they  may  enjoy  great  spiritual  prosperity,  and  a  growing 
success  may  attend  their  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love.' 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Church — 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  J,  E.  Perrin,  to  one  of  the  Friends  at  Esher  : — 
"  I  have  pleasure  in  asking  you  kindly  to  communicate  to  the  members 
of  your  Society  the  expressions  of  gratitude  sent  herewith,  for  the  mul- 
tiplied favours  you  have  conferred  on  my  friends  and  myself.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  express  a  hope,  that  while  we  retain  our  distinctive  prin- 
ciples, w^e  shall  be  willing,  as  opportunity  is  given,  to  co-operate  in  any 
practicable  scheme  for  the  religious  welfare  of  this  benighted  neigh- 
bourhood.—Oc^.  Stst,  1868." 

Kingston  Monthly  Meeting  has  for  several  years  granted  the  use  of 
Esher  Meeting-house,  free  of  any  charge,  to  the  Baptists  and  Wesleyans 
in  that  locality.  When  the  use  of  it  was  first  agreed  to  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  there  were  about  sixteen  public-houses  or  beer-shops  in  the 
immediate  locality,  but  not  a  single  place,  even  a  cottage,  in  which  these 
two  small  congregations  could  assemble  for  worship,  owing  in  no  small 
measure  to  a  sectarian  spirit  which  strove  to  keep  these  poor  little  flocks 
from  forming  congregations.  The  Baptists  have  at  length  succeeded  in 
securing  a  new  place  of  worship  for  themselves,  hence  the  above  minute 
of  thanks,  &c. 


APPENDIX. 


"  J.  E.  Perrin,  Pastor. 
"  W.  F.  HiNE, 
"  RowD,  Bartholomew, 


! 


Deacons." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BUNHILL  FIELDS  AND  WHITECHAPEL  BUEIAL-GROUNDS. 

The  isolated  and  indeed  antagonistic  position  of  onr  early 
Friends  with  regard  to  other  bodies  of  professing  Christians 
and  the  public  at  large,  soon  laid  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
providing  separate  burial-places  for  their  dead.  Several  of 
these  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
meeting-houses  to  which  they  were  attached,  but  two  large 
burying-grounds  yet  remain  to  be  noticed,  viz.  those  whose 
names  form  the  heading  of  this  chapter. 

The  first  of  these  is  at  Bun  hill  Fields,  long  known 
as  the  Chequer  Alley  Burial-ground,  and  now  a  broad 
level  space  surrounded  by  brick  walls,  around  which  the 
eye  in  every  direction  meets  a  dense  mass  of  houses.  But 
the  small  paled  enclosure  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  extensive  plot  was  originally  almost  in  the  country, 
lying  as  it  did  just  at  the  extremity  of  the  crowded  and  not 
over-reputable  suburb  of  Cripplegate,  almost  in  sight  of  the 
open  fields  that  stretched  toward  "merry  Islington." 

In  bringing  their  dead  to  this  spot  Friends  were  maintain- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  locality.  Beneath  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Finsbury  and  the  adjacent  parts  lies  an  enormous 
population  of  the  dead.  In  this  neighbourhood  were  buried 
in  huge  pits  the  victims  of  the  terrible  plagues  that  so  often 
visited  the  ancient  city,  and  here  too  were  interred  the  bodies 
of  suicides,  martyrs,  malefactors,  and  similar  persons  denied 
Christian  burial.  Several  skeletons  were  disinterred  at  the 
recent  rebuilding  of  a  Friend's  premises  in  Old  Street.  There 
were  at  one  time  many  burial-places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
some  of  which  are  now  built  over,  but  the  large  cemetery 
where  John  Bunyan's  tomb  stands  amidst  a  thick  forest  of 
gravestones,  is  still  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  public  burial- 
ground  known  as  Bunhill  Fields,  on  the  west  of  the  City 
Road.  Amongst  the  almost  forgotten  burial-places  alluded 
to,  may  be  mentioned  one  that  became  the  gardens  of  the 
houses  in  Broad  Street  Buildings,  now  covered  by  the  present 
North  London  Railway  Terminus,  and  in  the  erection  of  which 
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great  traces  of  burial  were  found.  John  Lilburne  was  carried 
from  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Meeting  to  be  buried  here.  It  was 
one  of  the  grounds  used  during  the  Great  Plague,  and  so 
many  leather  shoes  were  dug  up  with  the  bones  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  dead  smitten  in  that  pestilence  died 
in  their  shoes  and  so  were  buried. 

"  Our  burial-ground  under  Bunhill "  (as  it  is  sometimes 
termed  in  old  records),  or  rather  its  western  extremity,  was 
the  earliest  freehold  property  possessed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  London.  If  the  visitor  at  the  present  day,  enter- 
ing by  the  Coleman  Street  gate,  will  turn  to  the  right  and 
walk  forward  till  he  stands  about  ninety  feet  from  the  western 
wall,  he  will  face  a  nearly  square  plot  of  ground  that  may 
well  by  its  associations  awaken  thoughts  of  earnest  interest. 
There  lie  about  1,100  Friends  who  were  carried  off  in 
that  terrible  year  of  the  Great  Plague.  There  were  interred 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Samuel  Fisher,  Richard  Hubberthorne, 
Edward  Burrough,  and  about  ninety  other  of  our  martyrs 
who  were  carried  to  this  spot  on  the  shoulders  of  their  brethren 
from  the  crowded  prison  in  which  they  expired.  Here  also 
lie  the  sufferers  who  died  on  board  the  ship  that  was  to  have 
transported  them  to  the  western  plantations. 

Turning  to  other  portions  of  the  ground  we  may  just 
allude  to  George  Whitehead  as  conspicuous  amongst  a  host 
of  worthies  who  found  in  Bunhill  Fields  their  last  earthly  rest- 
ing place.  But  the  funeral  which  makes  this  burial-ground 
pre-eminently  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  Friends,  is  of  course  that  of  George  Fox. 

We  have  already,  in  speaking  of  Gracechurch  Street, 
described  the  memorable  meeting  held  there  on  the  16th 
of  the  Eleventh  Month,  1690,  and  the  vast  concourse  of 
Friends  who  followed  the  body  of  their  worthy  elder  through 
the  streets.  To  this  burial-ground  the  long  procession  wound  its 
way.  The  "  graveyard  is  a  large  plot  of  ground,  yet  it  was 
quite  full,"  says  Robert  Barrow.  At  this  date  the  ground  was 
only  about  half  its  present  size,  but  nevertheless  even  then  so 
large  as  to  show  that  the  crowd  must  have  been  a  great  one. 

Amongst  this  crowded  assembly  of  "  tender  hearts,  watery 
eyes,  and  contrite  spirits,"  several  '^living,  open,  powerful 
testimonies  were  published  "  by  Joseph  Batt,  George  White- 
head, John  Vaughton,  William  Bingley,  and  William  Penn. 

This  latter  Friend  was  in  the  post  of  danger  by  his  presence 
here.    An  infamous  fellow  named  Fuller,  whom  we  have  par- 
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liameiitary  authority  for  terming  a  thief  and  a  liar,"  had 
made  charges  on  oath  which  had  caused  a  warrant  to  be  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  William  Penn.  Only  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  as  to  the  hour  fixed  for  the  funeral, 
prevented  William  Penn's  arrest  in  this  burial-ground  at  the 
interment  of  his  friend. 

For  a  curious  account  of  the  re-opening  of  George  Fox's 
grave,  see  M.  Webb's  ''Fells  of  Swarthmoor."  There  used 
to  be  a  small  stone  on  the  spot,  marked  by  the  initials  "  G.  F.," 
which  it  is  said  became  so  great  an  object  of  interest  to 
Friends  visiting  London  from  the  country,  that  a  worthy 
member  of  some  influence  in  the  London  meetings,  caused 
it  to  be  removed,  applying  to  it  the  same  term  Hezekiah 
used  in  destroying  Moses'  serpent — "  Nehushtan  " — a  piece  of 
brass.*  Tradition  still  preserves  the  locality  of  the  grave, 
which  is  said  to  be  found  by  standing  on  the  spot  where 
twenty-one  paces  from  the  east  wall  and  fourteen  paces  from 
the  north  wall  would  meet. 

On  the  east  side  of  George  Fox  was  buried  two  years 
afterwards  his  faithful  friend  and  co-worker,  Stephen  Crisp. 
On  the  other  side  w^as  buried  George  Watts,  and  at  the  south 
end  of  the  grave  was  interred  the  worthy  minister  and  writer 
Alexander  Parker,  who  came  up  to  London  with  George  Fox 
in  1654,  and  who  seems  by  his  letters  to  have  maintained  an 
especially  fraternal  affection  for  George  and  3Iargaret  Fox. 

To  allude  in  detail  to  the  various  individuals  of  note  among 
Friends  interred  in  this  burial-ground  would  be  to  prolong 
this  chapter  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  Few  perhaps  are 
aware,  as  they  look  at  the  flat  unmounded  surface,  that  the 
silent  population  of  this  graveyard  is  within  a  thousand  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  present  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  names  of  persons  registered  as  buried 
here  is  very  close  upon  12,000.    Allowing  for  unrecorded 


*  "  There  was  once  extant  in  Friends'  Bnrial- ground  at  BunMU 
Fields,  a  stone  fixed  in  the  wall,  with  the  initials  '  G.  F.'  and  a  date  on 
it,  to  denote  the  spot  where  our  honorable  Elder  George  Fox  was 
interred.  But  on  occasion  of  enlarging  the  ground  this  stone  was 
removed,  together  with  the  wall,  and  laid  by.  In  the  corner  where 
it  lay,  however  (no  longer  denoting  anything  real),  it  was  found  to 
attract  too  much  of  the  attention  of  visitors,  and  m}^  father  [Robt. 
Howard,  a  tin  plate  worker  in  Old  Street,  formerly  of  Folkestone, 
where  he  had  been  instrumental  in  building  the  meeting-house]  told 
me,  he  himself  pronoimced  it  "  Nehushtan,"  and  ordered  it  to  be  knocked 
to  pieces." — Luke  Howard's  Yorkshireman,  vol.  iv.  p.  115. 
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funerals  at  the  commencement,  and  during  the  confusion  at 
the  time  of  the  Plague,  and  also  for  hundreds  of  funerals  not 
counted  above,  which  are  registered  as  being  from  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  Meetiug,  from  the  Peel  Meeting,  &c.,  without 
the  place  of  interment  being  specified,  the  comparison  just 
made  may  be  accepted  as  correct. 

And  taking  this  into  account,  how  extraordinary  is  the 
spectacle.  A  green  oasis  in  the  great  city,  containing 
more  than  12,000  corpses,  many  of  them  once  the  pos- 
sessors of  names  held  in  high  honour  and  veneration,  and  yet 
not  a  solitary  gravestone, — not  even  a  grassy  mound  to  mark 
the  resting-place  of  any  individual !  Surely  the  rich  and 
the  poor  have  here  mingled  together  in  a  way  few  other  burial- 
grounds  can  show. 

Turning  now  to  the  history  of  the  acquirement  of  the  land, 
we  find  that  on  the  10th  of  October,  1661,  Sir  Reginald 
Poster,  bart.,  and  Dame  Blandina,  his  wife,  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  £270,  devised  to  Amor  Stoddart,  for  the  use 
and  service  of  the  elect  people  of  God  in  scorn  called 
Quakers,"  that  extreme  western  portion  of  the  ground  measur- 
ing about  90  feet  square,  which  has  been  referred  to  in 
a  preceding  paragraph.  A  portion  of  this  plot  was  re-sold  to 
Sir  Reginald  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  came  again  into  the 
possession  of  Friends. 

In  about  four  years  after  this  ground  was  pretty  well 
filled,  and  in  February,  1665,  after  the  Plague  had  brought 
so  many  to  the  grave.  Friends  increased  their  territory 
in  an  easterly  direction,  by  buying  two  messuages  and  gardens 
in  Coleman  Alley,  now  Coleman  Street.  For  this  addition 
£210  was  paid. 

To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Society,  fresh  purchases 
were  made  from  time  to  time.  Land  to  the  value  of  £85  was 
added  in  1687  ;  £100  in  1689;  £400  in  1696,  and  £190  in  1708. 
These  four  last-named  purchases  include  the  eastern  part  of 
the  ground,  but  exclusive  of  the  Coleman  Street  frontage. 
This  was  obtained  in  1740,  1798,  and  1799,  by  the  purchase  of 
seven  houses  and  gardens.  The  western  portion  of  the  ground 
has  been  considerably  widened  by  the  presentation  of  a  piece 
of  ground  in  1789  by  John  Eliot,  and  the  purchase  of  land  at 
various  dates  up  to  1845.  In  1839  one  piece  was  bought  and 
added  by  Westminster  Monthly  Meeting  specially  for  their  own 
use,  being  purchased  with  money  left  by  Richard  Hawkins 
for  that  purpose.   The  total  amount  expended  in  the  purchase 
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of  the  various  plots  of  ground  now  included  within  its  walls  is 
about  £3,600. 

The  ancient  entrance  to  this  burial-ground  was  by  a  court 
from  Whitecross  Street ;  subsequently  it  was  approached  from 
Chequer  Alley,  and  in  more  recent  times  by  the  present  chief 
entrance  in  Coleman  Street.  There  appear  to  have  been 
originally  several  tenements  standing  upon  parts  of  the  pro- 
perty at  the  time  of  purchase.  These  were  either  let  to  tenants 
or  occupied  by  poor  Friends,  till  demolished  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ground  on  wiiich  they  stood. 

Under  date  of  the  Seventh  Month,  1686,  we  find  a  curious 
minute  on  the  books  of  the  Six-Weeks  Electing,  which  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  place  at  that  time.  In  avoiding  superstitious 
reverence,  some  disregard  for  propriety  seems  to  have  crept  in : 

"  A  paper  being  read  of  ye  encroachments  in  ye  burying- 
ground  in  Chequer  Alley,  through  severall  Keys,  drying-cloaths, 
settling-posts,  &c.  upon  it,  thereupon  it  is  agreed,  That  ye 
Keys  be  called  in,  That  ye  washer-women  and  leather-dryers, 
mentioned  in  ye  paper  be  debarred  at  present.  That  ye 
gravemaker  have  a  note  from  Richard  Richardson  concerning 
Friends'  minde.  That  ye  new  door  be  opened  only  at  a 
burial,  Sz  that  also  next  to  Chequer  Alley.  The  graves 
lying  open  not  to  be  suffered  for  ye  future,  but  tilled  up  at 
every  burial  before  night." 

In  1716  we  find  Peel  Friends  expressing  to  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting  their  fear  lest  bodies  should  be  stolen  as  had  been  done 
elsewhere.  They  were  authorised  by  it  to  change  the  tenants 
for  Friends,  and  it  was  ordered  that  in  future  all  the  gates 
but  one  should  be  locked  up  at  dusk,  and  the  excepted  one 
not  later  than  10  p.m. 

Occasionally  sheep  and  cattle  were  allow^ed  to  pasture  in 
this  ground,  but  we  find  it  forbidden  by  minute  of  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting  in  1769.  At  the  same  time  great  com- 
plaint is  made  of  the  dirt  and  bones,  Szc,  throAvn  into  the 
graveyard  by  the  neighbours — a  nuisance  which  our  present 
carekeeper  complains  of  at  this  dav. 

Bunhill  Fields  burying-ground  has  been  closed  for  inter- 
ment since  the  year  1855.  It  remains  in  our  day  a  broad 
walled-in  space,  surrounded  by  a  teeming  population  mostly 
composed  of  the  poorer  classes.*  It  would  afford  an  admirable 

*  There  is  a  special  fund  for  keeping  Bunhill  Fields  in  neat  and 
decent  order,  not  to  be  used  for  increase  of  salaries  or  repairs  of  walls 
and  tenements,  arising  from  a  legacy  of  ^50  left  by  John  Smith. 
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site  for  the  erection  of  a  Mission  Hall,  with  Schools,  &c.,  and 
what  fitter  memorial  could  be  raised  over  the  graves  of 
those  zealous  dead,  who  bore  so  good  confession  in  their 
lives,  and  suffered  much,  even  unto  death,  for  the  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  ? 

Although  closed  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  ground 
is  far  from  full,  and  some  portion  has  not  been  used  at  all 
for  interment.  Friends'  anxiety  to  secure  sufficient  space 
had  proved  in  excess  of  their  needs,  these  being  diminished 
through  the  practice  of  suburban  residence,  and  obtaining 
burial-grounds  attached  to  their  meeting-houses  there.  One 
portion  was  let  in  1840  on  a  building  lease  to  a  William 
Greig,  and  has  had  a  British  School  erected  thereon,  which 
is  now  being  worked  by  a  general  committee  under  the 
name  of  the  Hope  Schools  For  All ;  it  is  doing  good  service  to 
the  children  of  the  dense  population  around.  It  serves  also 
to  show  how  much  use  might  be  made  of  a  large  open 
ground  such  as  this  if  thrown  open,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, as  a  recreation  ground  for  the  occupants  of  the  working 
homes  all  around. 

Whitechapel. 

The  burial-ground  at  Whitechapel  resembles  in  many  re- 
spects that  at  Bunhill,  particularly  in  being  a  level  walled-in 
space  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  district,  though  once  almost 
in  the  open  country.  In  1687  we  find  the  Six- Weeks  Meet- 
ing purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  lease  of  an  acre  of 
ground  in  Coverley's  Fields,  near  Mile  End  Green  for  £140, 
said  lease  having  then  105  years  to  run.  In  1743  Lord 
Castlemaine,  the  proprietor,  granted  Friends  a  500  years' 
lease,  on  payment  of  a  100  guineas,  to  date  from  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease  then  held.  This  latter  did  not  expire 
till  1792,  so  that  our  present  tenure  is  until  a.d.  2292, 

This  burial-ground  was  under  the  particular  care  of  Devon- 
shire House,  and  a  very  large  number  of  Friends  who  dwelt  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Metropolis  were  buried  there  ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  ministers  and  persons  of  note  were  almost 
always  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  The  Whitechapel  burial- 
ground  was  closed  for  interment  in  1857. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  to  this  burying-ground  on  the 
minutes  of  Devonshire  House.  Thus  in  1690  we  find  twenty 
trees  planted.  In  1695  it  is  decided  that,  as  some  prejudice  has 
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arisen  about  it,  no  cattle,  &c.  are  to  be  allowed  to  graze  there 
in  future.  In  the  following  year  this  prohibition  is  rescinded 
so  far  as  regards  sheep  only.  In  1698  a  pond  was  filled  up, 
and  the  ground  raised  and  levelled,  so  that  it  must  previously 
have  been  rather  a  rough  piece  of  land.  In  1700  a  Friend 
agrees  to  pay  £4<  a  year  to  keep  his  horse  there.  The  house 
and  gateway  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  1703,  but  of 
course  there  have  been  extensive  repairs  and  changes  since 
that  date.  The  most  recent  of  these  is  the  rendering  of  the 
house  commodious  and  comfortable  for  the  residence  of  a  few 
elderly  or  infirm  poor  Friends  belonging  to  Devonshire  House 
Monthly  Electing. 

Three  small  houses  frontino;  Baker's  Row  have  also  been  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  erected  on  a  portion  of  the  land. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurred  here  in  1716.  This  was 
the  stealing  of  a  corpse  from  the  ground  by  John  Holmes 
(son  of  Michael  Holmes,  the  gravedigger),  and  some  of  his 
companions.  The  Monthly  Electing  dismissed  Michael 
Holmes  from  his  employment,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  his  house 
by  the  gateway.  They  also  authorised  the  payment  of  £10 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders.  This  cii'cumstance 
created  a  sort  of  panic  amongst  Friends  about  their  burial- 
grounds,  and  at  Bunhill  Fields  and  elsewhere  the  precau- 
tionary measures  were  taken  which  have  been  previously 
aUuded  to. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  safety  of  corpses  in  White- 
chapel  burial-ground  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  gua- 
ranteed by  any  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  gatekeeper,  for  it 
was  only  Avalled-in  on  two  sides.  In  1719  there  is  a  complaint 
made  of  cattle  walking  in  through  the  gaps  in  the  fences. 
Subsequently  walls  have  been  erected  all  round  it,  and  since 
it  was  closed  by  authority,  in  common  ^vith  the  other  metro- 
politan burial-places,  it  has  remained  a  comparatively  useless 
possession.  Here,  too,  as  in  Bunhill  Fields,  we  see  a  poverty- 
stricken  and  ^'ice-haunted  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by 
a  great  deficiency  of  instrumental  means  for  its  enlighten- 
ment, and  this  eligible  site  for  a  Mission  Hall  and  School- 
rooms in  its  very  midst.  Is  not  the  opening  out  of  circum- 
stances to  be  sometimes  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  ?  and  is  it  for  nothing  that  these  teeming  haunts 
of  vice  and  irreligion  have  clustered  round  our  once  half-rural 
burial-grounds  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

MORNING  MEETING— 1  e.  OF  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

By  the  operation  of  the  same  principle  of  mutual  oversight 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  meetings  for  the  care  of 
the  members  in  general,  it  is  found  that  from  the  earliest 
time  of  the  Society  in  London,  meetings  or  conferences  were 
held  among  those  men  Friends  in  the  practice  of  publicly 
addressing  the  congregations — in  which  they  gave  counsel 
and  encouragement  one  to  another,  and  thus  put  in  force  the 
apostolic  injunction  to  try  the  spirits,  as  also  the  declaration 
that  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  should  be  subject  to  the  prophets. 

But  it  is  observable  that  at  the  first,  and  for  about  a  cen- 
tury, such  meetings  (which  were  really  the  only  oversight 
and  control  exercised  over  the  ministry)  were  confined  to 
men  ministers;  also  that  no  persons  (such  as  elders)  not  in 
the  practice  of  addressing  the  congregations  were  present  until 
1727,  about  which  time  the  Monthly  Meetings  first  began  to 
exercise  any  judgment  as  to  who  should  be  entitled  to  attend 
and  be  considered  members  of  this  select  meeting.  The 
conferences  of  men  ministers,  from  which  the  so-called 
Morning  Meeting  took  its  rise,  commenced  at  the  hospitable 
house  of  Gerrard  Roberts — ^a  wine  cooper  by  trade,  carrying 
on  his  business  near  Doctors  Commons  ;  and  were  moved 
from  thence  to  the  Bull  and  Month,  where  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  was  used  for  the  purpose,  and  subsequently  apartments 
at  the  White  Hart  Court  premises. 

After  the  taking  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  it  would  seem 
from  W.  Crouch  (p.  94)  as  if  these  gatherings  had  been  held 
in  an  upper  room  of  these  premises,  and  he  calls  it  a  meeting 
of  elder  men  Friends,  mentioning  also  that  on  the  destruction 
of  that  meeting-house  in  the  Great  Fire,  it  was  shifted  to 
Devonshire  House,  then  recently  taken.  Subsequently  it  was 
held  again  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  and  White  Hart  Court. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  the  meeting  of  travelling  brethren." 
George  Fox  addressed  it  as  the  general  assembly  of  the 
ministry  in  London,  and  eventually  it  became  known  as  the 
Morning  Meeting. 
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The  records  remaining  of  this  meeting  commence  abont 
the  same  period  as  that  when  greater  regularity  was  becoming 
infused  into  the  work  of  the  various  meetings — a  time  when 
those  of  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  commence,  as  also  those  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting — viz.  the  year  1672  ;  any  earlier  records, 
if  such  ever  existed,  have  not  been  preserved.  This  time 
was  one  in  which,  after  twelve  years  of  trial,  a  respite  had 
been  obtained  through  the  King's  Proclamation  of  General 
Indulgence  to  Nonconformists — during  which  George  Tox  and 
some  others  of  the  leading  ministers  made  their  journey  to 
America. 

The  records  of  the  Morning  Meeting  thus  commencing, 
extend,  in  an  almost  unbroken  series,  from  15th  of  Seventh 
Month,  1673,  down  to  the  present  time,  and  are  contained  in 
nine  folio  volumes ;  but  for  one  year  (viz.  from  24th  of  First 
Month,  1678,  to  3rd  of  First  Month,  1679)  there  is  an 
intermission  ;  and  one  of  the  volumes  is  imperfect,  through 
having  been  damaged  in  the  fire  at  Gracechurch  Street.  The 
reason  of  the  omission  of  the  year  above  referred  to  is  not 
easy  to  be  accounted  for  ;  the  time  was  one  when  persecution 
was  somewhat  allayed  under  James  II.  George  Fox  himself 
seems  to  have  spent  that  year  at  Swarthmoor. 

An  inspection  of  these  records  shows  plainly  a  watchful 
care  in  early  times  by  the  Men  ministers  over  the  services  of 
Friends  in  the  ministry — which  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
meeting  ;  and  also  exhibits  great  vigilance  over  all  works 
issued  by  Friends  from  the  press,  which  was  another  and 
important  department  undertaken  by  this  meeting  and  involved 
much  scrutinising  labour,  especially  in  the  earlier  times. 

There  is  entered  upon  the  minutes,  under  date  Second 
Month  24th,  1794,  a  report  from  a  committee  the  meeting 
had  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  origin  and  duties,  which 
is  at  once  so  concise,  and  yet  explicit,  in  its  information, 
that  it  is  here  given,  as  conveying  the  best  information  at 
hand  on  these  points.  Unfortunately  there  occur  blanks 
which  render  the  sense  of  some  of  the  latter  clauses  some- 
what doubtful ;  these  arise  from  those  portions  having  been 
destroyed  or  become  illegible  through  the  fire  before  men- 
tioned. 

"  Report. 

"  1.  That  this  Meeting  appears  from  the  Records  to  have 
begun  in  1673,  but  not  by  appointment  of  any  other,  though 
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it  has  been,  since  that  time,  frequently  recognised  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
meeting  of  ancient  Friends,  mentioned  by  Wm.  Crouch  in 
1660  (as  having  began  after  the  taking  of  the  Bull  &  Mouth 
Meeting  House  in  1656)  gave  rise  to  the  Morning  Meeting. 

2.  That  in  1661  it  was  agreed  there  should  be  once  a  month 
a  general  Meeting  of  Ministering  Friends  in  and  about  the 
City,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  its  business  was  suspended, 
and  afterwards  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  like  kind  was 
added  :  which  latter  was  discontinued  in  1740  by  minute, 
and  the  former  has  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

"  3.  That  it  consisted  first  of  Ministering  Men  Friends  in  and 
about  the  City ;  afterwards  Elders  were  added  from  the  six 
Monthly  Meetings  of  London,  pursuant  to  minute  .  .  .  [blanks] 
and  Elders  were  introduced;  except  that  Monthly  Meeting's 
Women  had  sat  in  it  .  .  .  time.  The  first  introduction  of 
an  Elder  from  either  of  the  three  Country  Monthly  Meetings 
appears  to  be  in  the  year  1766. 

"  4.  That  its  first  business  seemed  to  be  the  general  care 
of  Books :  most  of  which,  except  revising  them,  is  now 
performed  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

5.  That  as  early  as  1675  the  orderly  dispersion  of 
Ministers  to  the  several  meetings  for  worship  according  to 
their  concern  or  Freedom  was  a  principal  part  of  its  care  ; 
and  it  was  the  practice  for  them  to  meet  on  a  First-day 
morning  to  confer  together  ;  but  that  meeting  has  dropped 
into  disuse,  as  well  as  the  practice  that  gave  rise  to  it. 

"  6.  That  it  has  long  been  in  the  practice  of  giving  Certifi- 
cates to  Ministers  proposing  to  travel  beyond  Sea  (except  to 
Ireland)  and  of  re  ...  .  those  granted  to  Friends  of 
Foreign  Parts  visiting  this  nation:  and  since  1821  of  those 
.    .    .    .    London  from  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

^'7.  That  it  has  also  long  been  the  practice  .... 
decline  of  the  First-day  morning  meeting  reporting  of  such 
Ministers  as  had  attended  them,  until  the  latter  practice  was 
dropt  in  1793,  as  well  as  that  of  reporting  their  names. 

"  8.  That  answering  the  Queries  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  and  various  other  kinds  of  business  have 
been  from  time  to  time  either  taken  up  by  it,  or  committed  to 
it,  most  of  which  are  now  turned  into  other  Channels,  except 
four  of  the  before-mentioned,  viz.  : — 

"  '  The  Revision  of  Books  and  Manuscripts. 

"  '  The  Receiving  accounts  of  Meetings  for  Worship. 
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"  '  The  Granting  Certificates  to  Ministers  going  beyond  Sea. 

"  '  The  reading  of  such  as  are  brought  by  Ministers  visiting 
those  parts.'  " 

After  this  report  follows  a  minute,  viz.  : — 

"  Some  doubts  having  arisen  whether  the  Elders  appointed 
by  the  three  Country  Monthly  Meetings  be  proper  members 
of  this  Meeting,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  this  Meeting  that  they 
be  considered  as  such,  and  they  are  desired  to  continue  their 
brotherly  .  .  .  [as  before  mentioned,  the  blanks  are 
caused  by  damage  in  the  fire.] 

In  reference  to  a  right  conduct  of  the  ministry,  the  records 
give  full  evidence  of  the  care  used  by  the  brethren  in  this 
respect.  One  important  branch  of  this  was  that,  by  previous 
arrangement,  all  meetings  for  worship  in  and  around  the  city 
should  be  duly  supplied  with  ministers,  thereby  guarding 
against  some  having  too  many  present  and  others  too  few. 
Thus,  as  early  as  1675,  it  was  arranged  for  all  Men  ministers 
when  in  town  to  assemble  at  Ellis  Hookes'  chamber  on  the 
morning  of  every  First-day  as  early  as  8  o'clock,  when, 
after  a  short  devotional  opportunity,  they  dispersed  them- 
selves among  the  meetings,  according  to  an  arrangement  that 
had  been  agreed  on  ;  whilst  those  about  to  visit  the  more 
distant  ones,  mounted  the  horses  that  stood  outside  brought 
up  in  readiness  for  their  use.  The  books  in  which  these 
arrangements  were  made  remain  ;  they  comprise  ten  folios, 
with  the  pages  ruled  so  as  to  have  the  various  meeting-houses 
under  separate  columns,  with  the  Friends'  names  who  had 
felt  either  free  to  offer,  or  had  been  appointed  to  attend, 
entered  under  the  names  of  the  respective  meetings,  which 
practice  was  kept  up  for  a  century,  though  in  some  of  the 
later  volumes  the  record  is  made  subsequent,  not  previous  to 
the  meeting.  On  Second-day  morning,  the  Men  ministers 
again  assembled  at  10  o'clock,  constituting  practically  the 
meeting  now  under  description,  when  such  advice  as  might 
be  needed  was  duly  given. 

Ellis  Hookes,  as  clerk  to  the  Morning  Meeting,  had  charge 
of  the  book  in  which  those  willing  to  attend  meetings  as 
ministers  wrote  down  their  names,  and  for  a  great  length  of 
time  the  tacit  permission  to  do  this  was  the  only  acknowledg- 
ment of  any  one  being  recognised  as  a  minister  ;  and  the  first 
sign  of  a  Monthly  Meeting  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
ministry  of  any  particular  person,  is  found  in  their  objecting 
to  such  an  one  putting  his  name  in  the  book. 
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Expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  Ministers  frequently 
occur  in  the  Morning  Meeting  minutes.  Sometimes 
caution  is  given,  or  care  extended — thus  to  one  engaged 
in  a  penny  lottery,  to  another  who  confessed  he  had 
taken  the  sacrament ;  there  are  others  recorded  as  dealt 
with — such  as  one  on  account  of  a  great  failure,"  another, 
for  bankruptcy,  to  be  silent  till  Friends  are  satisfied  "  ; 
occasionally  "  further  inquiry "  is  ordered  to  be  made. 
Notices  of  prophesyings  occur,  and  are  reprehended.  One 
Friend  is  "prohibited  to  minister  "  ;  another  is  "  admonished 
to  go  home";  another  is  to  be  set  to  work;  some  are  refrac- 
tory— thus  J.  F.  is  mentioned  as  gone  to  America  contrary 
to  advice.  Nor  is  the  counsel  confined  to  men  ministers, 
since  we  note  in  1682  one  Mary  K.,  "  who  gives  trouble, 
rambling  up  and  down  in  Suffolk,"  and  the  resolution  come 
to  was,  "  to  speak  to  her  husband  about  it."  Again, 
"  Modesty  Newman  to  be  required  to  produce  her  certificate." 
The  following  looks  as  if  (when  the  eighteenth  century 
opened)  women  Friends  are  thought  to  be  given  to  too 
much  speaking,  for  under  date  Eighth  Month,  1700,  it  says : 
"  Women  Friends  not  to  be  forward  to  enter  and  speak  in 
public  places  of  worship  ^' ;  and  in  another,  whilst  encou- 
raging them  to  give  in  their  names  to  Ellis  Hookes  as  willing 
to  be  among  those  appointed  to  go  to  meetings,  they  were 
"  to  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  brethren."  Later  on 
came  a  minute  which  reads  as  if  this  caution  was  not  followed, 
for  it  is  entered  that  "  Women  Friends  take  up  too  much 
time  in  public  meetings." 

Respecting  the  ministry  generally,  caution  was  shown,  as  a 
minute  occurs  1696  to  the  purport  that  the  names  of  those 
who  speak  a  few  words  not  to  be  suddenly  entered,  nor  to 
appear  in  the  public  gallery  until  proof  have  been  given ; 
notice  also  occurs,  as  to  be  subject  for  reprehension,  of 
those  ''going  about  the  etreets  pretending  to  preach  as 
prophets." 

The  meeting  itself  underwent  some  changes  in  its  constitu- 
tion as  time  proceeded. 

In  1681  it  was  agreed  that  once  a  month  the  meeting 
should  be  held  between  8  and  9  on  a  Second-day  mor?iing, 
and  all  the  usual  business  except  "  that  of  necessity"  be 
post])oned,  in  order  that  the  occasion  might  be  one  of  a 
devotional  nature.  (At  this  time  the  Morning  Meeting  met 
at  least  once  a  week  for  transaction  of  its  business.) 
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During  the  Yearly  Meeting  much  close  work  seemed 
entailed,  the  Morning  Meeting  being  summoned  as  early  as 
6  a.m.  to  expedite  business,  which  was  of  an  arduous  nature, 
as  it  undertook  the  answering  of  all  epistles  from  foreign 
parts  that  had  been  addressed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

At  other  times  it  was  also  part  of  its  functions  to  conduct  the 
Society  correspondence.  George  Fox  having  just  before  his 
decease,  by  a  memorandum  he  wrote,  requested  all,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  used  to  write  to  him,  to  write  to  the 
Morning  Meeting. 

In  1727  Friends  not  speaking  in  meetings,  but  chosen  as 
elders,  were  to  form  part  of  the  meeting,  being  called  "  dis- 
creet friends,  not  ministers,  to  advise  young  ministers two 
of  these  to  be  appointed  by  each  Monthly  Meeting,  it  needed 
some  strong  minutes  in  1758,  to  secure  an  appointment  of 
these.  The  first  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  Samuel  Fothergill,  in  1758.  At 
this  time  also  the  practice  of  annually  answering  Queries 
was  introduced. 

In  1773  women  elders  were  agreed  to. 

In  1797,  agreed  to  hold  the  meeting  only  once  a  month 
instead  of  every  week  as  hitherto,  ^'  its  business  being  much 
lessened."  In  1860  this  was  still  further  reduced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  any  care  over  MSS.  intended  for  publication,  and 
the  meeting  has  met  only  once  a  quarter  since  that  time. 
Its  meetings  now  afford  opportunities  for  religious  fellowship 
and  mutual  encouragement  among  the  ministers  and  elders, 
as  also  for  considering  the  concerns  of  any  who  may  be 
drawn  towards  foreign  countries  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  respecting  Avhich  the  meeting  is  expected,  as  from 
the  earliest  times,  to  exercise  a  judgment  as  to  approval  or 
otherwise.  It  is  many  years  since  the  meeting  issued  any 
minute  of  counsel,  though  the  earlier  records  contain  in- 
stances of  this  having  been  its  practice. 

Thus,  1675,  Friends  finding  arms,  to  be  '-'admonished." 
Again,  a  care  as  to  the  elections,  "  to  seek  to  be  unanimous 
in  voting  for  Members  of  Parliament  who  should  engage  to 
support  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  removal  of  popish  and 
oppressive  laws."  Again,  forms  for  marriage  certificates 
brought  in  and  considered.  Care,  also,  that  no  marriage 
take  place  without  notice  that  ''the  publique  laborers  as 
are  free  may  be  at  them,  there  being  a  service  for  the  Lord 
at  them."     These  are  instances  of  a  gfeneral  care  which 
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the  meeting  exercise,  but  it  had  no  disciplinary  power 
in  any  case  that  had  been  taken  up  by  any  Monthly 
Meeting.  Thus,  in  1800,  when  dissatisfaction  was  felt  with 
Hannah  Barnard,  and  the  Morning  Meeting  had  advised  her 
to  quietly  return  home  by  the  first  opportunity,  such  advice 
not  being  followed  all  future  proceeding  was  deferred  to 
Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting,  as  a  Meeting  for 
Discipline,  and  by  it  w^as  eventually  issued  a  judgment  in 
her  case,  subsequently  confirmed  on  her  appeal  to  superior 
meetings. 

In  respect  to  works  proposed  for  publication,  much  business 
on  this  account  devolved  upon  the  meeting  at  its  first  es- 
tablishment, to  such  an  extent  as  to  absorb  the  greater  part 
of  its  attention.  Frequent  minutes  occur  to  show  the  labour 
involved  was  great,  and  the  censorship  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  form ;  indeed,  for  many  years,  the  authors  of 
MSS.  before  the  meeting  whose  waitings  were  discouraged 
or  disapproved  quite  equal  in  number  those  whose  works 
were  passed.  Under  this  system  a  marked  change  becomes 
observable  both  in  the  tone  and  style  of  works  issued  by 
members  of  the  Society  ;  all  the  quaint  titles  of  a  time 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  meeting  disappear,  and 
much  more  restraint  in  the  language,  and  improvement  in  the 
general  style  becomes  evident. 

In  1675  the  first  formal  order  was  made  "  that  in  future  no 
books  be  printed  but  Avhat  are  read  and  approved.'^  George 
Fox's  works  are  oftennotedas  receiving  revision  topreparethem 
for  the  press,  and  after  his  decease,  the  Journal,  when  at  length 
it  issued  from  Thomas  Ellwood^s  editorship,  received  long  and 
continuous  attention  before  being  published.  MSS.  wdth  such 
titles  as  "  Hy.  Pickworth  dreams,  &c.,"  "  Ralph  Fret  well's 
Epistle  to  the  Behmenites,"  are  minuted  as  "  not  to  be  pub- 
lished," "  not  suitable,"  "  not  safe,"  and  the  two  printers  of 
the  Society  were  especially  cautioned  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  these  restrictions. 

Note. — Of  tlie  printers  and  publishers,  one  of  the  earliest  employed 
was  Andrew  Sowle  ;  then  William  Bradford,  his  son-in-law  ;  afterwards 
Luke  Hinde  and  others.  A  John  Bringhurst  had  in  early  times  printed 
for  Friends  and  other  Nonconformists,  and  suffered  imprisonment  and  the 
pillory  for  printing  George  Fox's  Primer  in  1684,  after  which  prosecution 
he  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Holland.  Giles  Calvert,  of  George 
Yard,  Lombard  Street,  printed  for  Friends,  though  not  one  himself,  and 
was  so  employed  even  previous  to  the  visit  of  Howgill  and  Burrough. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

WOMEN'S  MEETINGS, 

Including  their  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Tv:o-Weeks  Meetings,  as  also  the 
Box  Meeting  for  the  Care  of  the  Poor. 

The  cause  of  religion  has  owed  so  much  in  its  progress  to 
the  faith  and  zeal  of  pious  women,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  description  of  any  age  or  period  of  the  Church,  or  par- 
ticular section  of  it,  to  be  given,  without  finding  this  powerful 
influence  to  arise  into  some  prominence. 

It  would,  then,  be  strange  if  a  narrative  of  any  meetings 
belonging  to  a  society,  like  the  Friends,  where  the  female 
character  has  been  allowed  so  great  a  share  in  the  Church 
arrangements,  should  fail  in  illustrating  this  marked  feature, 
especially  as  the  London  meetings  bear  such  ample  traces  of 
the  influence  of  pious  and  gifted  female  labourers  upon  their 
history. 

Indeed,  it  is  with  this  that  the  narrative  opens,  for  (as 
alread}'  shown,  p.  19)  it  was  a  woman  Friend — one  Isabel 
Buttery — who  was  alike  the  first  disseminator  of  Friends' 
views  in  London  and  the  first  to  suffer  in  the  cause ;  and 
though  her  humble  endeavours  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the 
vigorous  ministry  of  the  north  country  youths  that  succeeded, 
nevertheless  their  labours  only  opened  up  a  fuller  scope  for 
that  important  line  of  service  wherein  their  sisters  in  the 
faith  became  as  "  succourers  of  many "  and  "  mothers  in 
Israel." 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  those  who  opened  their  houses  as  places  of  worship 
for  Friends  were  women.  Thus  we  found  (see  p.  36)  three  of 
of  the  name  of  Sarah — all  living  near  Aldersgate — Sarah 
Matthews,  Sarah  Sawyer,  and  Sarah  Yates,  who  thus  per- 
mitted their  dwellings  to  be  used  by  the  despised  "  children 
of  the  light  " ;  then  there  was  the  Widow  Jebb  in  Horsly- 
down,  Elizabeth  Trott  of  Pall  Mall,  Jane  Woodcock  and 
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Martha  Fisher  of  the  Savoy,  the  Widow  Dry  at  Enfield,  and 
Widow  Haly  at  Guttershedge,  &c. 

Some  women  Friends,  such  as  Ann  Downer  (who  became 
the  wife  of  George  Whitehead),  were  from  the  first  engaged 
with  the  brethren  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  but  during 
the  early  evangelising  periods,  the  public  meetings  were 
frequented  by  too  miscellaneous  an  assemblage  to  offer 
suitable  scope  for  the  exercise  of  this  class  of  gifts,  and  it 
is  observable  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Men  ministers 
which  had  care  over  such  service,  that  the  assistance  of  their 
sisters  in  public  ministry  was  rather  discouraged  than  pro- 
moted, a  feeling  which  the  arrangements  of  the  meetings 
themselves  confirm,  for  not  until  quieter  days  had  thoroughly 
set  in  was  there  any  provision  made  for  women  Friends  as 
ministers  in  the  gallery ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  discourage- 
ment, the  ministry  of  women  was  a  feature  sufficiently 
marked  to  attract  general  attention,  so  that  the  earliest  prints 
knoAvn  of  a  Friends'  meeting  are  taken  as  at  a  point  of  time 
when  a  woman  Friend  is  addressing  the  assembly,  not, 
however,  from  the  ministers'  gallery,  but  on  a  stool,  tub,  or 
bench. 

Whilst  thus  permitted  to  share,  to  some  extent,  even  from 
the  first  in  the  service  of  the  ministry,  it  was  in  other  and 
somewhat  more  social  and  practical  duties  that  their  energies 
and  talents  received  the  fullest  development,  and  of  these 
traces  remain  to  the  present  day. 

There  are  those  mingling  in  the  general  society  of  the 
London  Friends  who  may  often  hear  a  meeting  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  the  Box  Meeting,  a  name  that  sounds  peculiar 
at  first,  but  becomes  associated  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  help, 
if  the  party  may  happen  to  be  at  all  interested  in  some  case 
of  affliction  or  distress.  To  such  it  is  not  an  unfrequent 
answer,  on  mentioning  the  circumstances,  to  say,  "  Oh  !  I  will 
get  so  and  so  a  gift  from  our  Box  Meeting."  Gratified  in  thus 
obtaining  some  £2  or  £3  for  the  object  of  his  care,  it  is  pos- 
sible there  may  remain  a  curiosity  to  know  more  of  this 
source  of  relief  coming  under  so  peculiar  a  name.  If  so,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  regulated  by  rule  both  as  to  time  and 
mode  of  dispensing  and  class  of  objects ;  that  once  a  month, 
on  a  Second-day  morning,  the  meeting  is  in  session  ;  that  the 
objects  to  which  its  care  is  especially  directed  are  those 
members  of  any  one  of  the  six  London  Monthly  Meetings, 
who,  not  being  in  the  receipt  of  Monthly  Meeting  allowances, 
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may  have  become,  through  sickness  or  other  trial,  subject  to 
temporary  difficulty ;  besides  which,  assistance  is  afforded  in 
such  cases  of  "  lying-io  "  where  help  seems  desirable.  But  the 
sums  given  are  contined  to  £2  or  £3  each,  and  must  not  be  had 
by  the  same  party  oftener  than  once  in  the  twelve  months. 
Should  inquiry  be  pushed  further,  it  will  be  found  that  women 
Friends  alone  are  members  of  the  meeting  which  conducts  the 
affairs  of  this  charity,  and  that  they  possess  considerable 
funded  property  and  freehold  estate,  from  which  the  income 
is  derived,  that  enables  them  to  make  such  acceptable  dis- 
bursements, and  neither  as  to  income  or  expenditure  have 
they  to  give  account  to  any  other  meeting  as  their  superior. 
Any  woman  Friend,  if  a  member  of  one  of  the  London 
meetings,  may  attend  ;  and  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  each 
to  drop  a  shilling  into  the  box  before  taking  her  seat,  but 
this  practice  is  now  very  much  fallen  into  disuse,  owing  to  the 
invested  funds  furnishing  sufficient  income  without  this  contri- 
bution. These  funds  arise  from  legacies  and  bequests  that  have 
accumulated  during  a  long  course  of  years. 

Here  most,  if  they  had  any  curiosity  at  all  as  to  this 
meeting,  may  have  felt  satisfied,  and  if  so,  can  stay  here  ; 
whilst  some  others,  more  inquisitive,  will  follow  on  to  learn, 
if  they  can,  somewhat  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
cnriously-named  and  well-endowed  assembly.  If  so,  the 
actual  name  of  the  meeting  will  suggest  ground  of  inquiry, 
for  it  runs,  The  Women's  Two- Weeks  and  Box  Meeting  for 
the  care  of  the  Poor."  Why  these  two  terms  ?  Wherefore 
this  two-weeks  applied  to  a  meeting  holding  session  only 
once  a  month  ? 

To  answer  this  at  all  in  full,  we  must  become  descriptive, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  tedious,  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Society,  and  sketch  some  of  its  earliest  arrange- 
ments, in  doing  which  the  reason  of  this  combined  title  and 
functions  may  become  more  apparent. 

Great  strain  fell  (as  we  have  shown,  p.  42)  on  the  early 
ministers  as  the  numbers  of  convinced  rapidly  increased, 
involving  care  and  duties,  "such  as  so  properly  did  not  belong 
to  them  of  the  ministry."  These,  some  men  Friends,  not  min- 
isters, but  zealous  for  the  truth,  were  willing  to  ui:dertake, 
and  thus  places  for  meeting  were  secured,  other  external 
arrangements  made,  and  the  poor  were  inquired  into  and 
cared  for  ;  but  as  these  men  Friends  in  the  work  proceeded, 
they  found  the  help  of  their  sisters  in  the  faith  was  desirable. 
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for  it  was  not  so  proper  for  the  men  as  for  the  women  to 
visit  the  sick,  and  to  search  out  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
weak  widows  and  aged  "  (see  p.  43)  ;  and  thus  a  meeting  of 
women  Friends  for  the  care  of  such  matters  came  to  be 
established. 

Edward  Burrough  speaks  of  it  as  having  followed  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  men's  meeting ;  and  Gilbert  Latey 
has  also  given  some  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  arose.  He  seems  when  far  advanced  in  life  to  have 
felt  inclined  to  do  this  ;  and  the  epistle  which  contains  it  is 
printed  in  his  memoirs. 

By  his  letter  he  takes  us  back  to  the  "  early  days,  three  or 
four  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  men's  meeting,"  when,  on 
one  occasion,  some  fifteen  men  Friends  were  met  in  their 
usual  fortnightly  gathering  in  an  upper  room  at  the  Bull  and 
Mouth,  there  providing  for  the  things  concerning  the  Church, 
when,  says  Latey,  our  hearts  were  opened  and  we  enlight- 
ened so  as  to  see  we  wanted  helpmeets  for  carrying  on  the 
service,'^  and  they  saw  clearly  that  the  women  being  added 
to  us  as  helpmeets  would  answer for  we 
could  no  longer  do  without  their  help  and  assistance.'^  So  it 
was  agreed  two  of  their  number  should  go  off  to  the  house  of 
Gerrard  Roberts,  where  they  knew  some  ministering  Friends 
were  assembled,  and  open  up  to  them  this  new  idea  ;  there 
they  found  George  Fox,  with  Edward  Burrough,  Francis 
Howgill,  and  Richard  Hubberthorne,  who,  on  hearing  the 
proposal,  ''very  well  approved  and  fatherly  consented."  Forth- 
with names  were  taken  down  of  all  women  Friends  thought 
suitable,  embracing  "  some  from  every  quarter,"  and  thus,  as 
supposed,  the  women's  Two-Weeks  Meeting  was  formed,  the 
special  business  being  to  look  after  and  visit  the  sick  poor, 
also  the  general  poor  of  their  own  sex  ;  to  which  was  suhse- 
queyitly  added  a  care  over  marriages,  so  far  as  for  the 
parties  intending  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife  to  come 
and  declare  their  intentions  before  them  ;  but  no  record  was 
made,  that  being  left  to  the  men's  meeting. 

Thus  before  the  death  of  Edward  Burrough,  or  the  first 
persecution  had  commenced,  there  had  been  a  line  of  service 
especially  committed  to  the  women  Friends,  for  the  discharge 
of  which  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  for  conference  at 
least  once  a  fortnight,  thus  establishing  the  so-called  "  ancient 
Two-Weeks  Meeting  of  women  Friends." 

The  service  being  essentially  one  of  relief,  could  not  be 
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effectively  discharged  without  some  material  means  ;  these 
were  supplied  either  by  moneys  from  the  men's  meetings,  or 
by  collections  made  amongst  the  members  by  the  women 
Friends,  and  gradually,  with  an  mstinct  that  seems  to  possess 
all  societies,  they  acquired  in  after  time  some  funded  property 
from  legacies  and  accumulations. 

But  to  speak  of  inyested  property  in  connection  with  such 
a  meeting,  is  to  pass  far  on  from  the  da3-s  when  it  arose  ; 
then  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  aged,  taxed  all 
their  energies  even  to  alleviate,  and  when  fas  persecution  set 
in)  there  were  prisoners,  and  their  icants  added  to  the  list,  we 
may  well  belieye  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  women  Friends 
found  overflowing  occupation.  Indeed,  fi'om  some  cause  not 
easy  to  be  explained,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  earlier  arrange- 
ments (as  just  narratedi  had  settled  down  into  a  regular 
course  of  Monthly  Meeting  relief,  leading  a  number  of  cases 
of  special  and  suddenly  occurring  distress  unprovided  for, 
giying  rise  to  another  meeting  even  yet  now  in  existence  (as 
before  shown),  and  the  origin  of  which  we  seem  to  trace  in  an 
account  given  in  George  Fox's  published  Epistles,  p.  6,  &c. 
G.  F.  had  been  sent  for  during  one  of  his  ^'isits  to  London  (the 
exact  year  is  not  given  *  to  see  a  woman  and  child  in  '-'White- 
chappel,"  that  were  both  thought  to  be  dying  ;  and  though 
it  Avas  as  unseasonable  an  hour  as  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  thus  summoned,  he  immediatel}-  went,  and 
records  with  thankfulness  how  both  mother  and  infant 
recoyered  under  his  Gospel  ministrations.  Returning  from 
this  early  serAice  of  love,  he  had  no  sooner  re-entered  Gerrard 
Roberts'  house  (where  he  was  staging  as  a  guest)  than  one  of 
the  leading  women  Friends  of  London,  Sarah  Blackberry,* 
came  in  about  8  o'clock  to  desii*e  his  attention,  not  to 
any  one  particular  case,  but  "  to  complain  of  the  poor,  and 
how  many  poor  Friends  were  in  want  "  ;  and  the  Lord  had 
showed  me,  proceeds  G.  F.,  what  I  should  do  in  his  eternal 
power  and  wisdom,  so  I  spake  to  her  to  bid  about  sidy  vjomen 
to  meet  me  about  the  first  hour  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Helmet,  at  a  Friend's  house  (Samuel  Vasses, 
Basinghall  Street),  and  they  did  so  accordingly,  such  as  were 
sensible  women  of  the  Lord's  truth,  and  fearing  God.  And 


*  This  Friend  wa.?  instrumental  in  establishing  Hammersmith 
Meeting.  See  also  an  Epistle,  in  1680,  by  Ann  Whitehead  and  Mary 
Elson,  as  to  the  origin  of  Women's  Meetings  in  London. 
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what  the  Lord  had  opened  unto  me  I  declared  unto  them, 
concernmg  their  having  a  meeting  once  a  week  every  Second- 
day,  that  they  might  see  and  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  all 
poor  Friends  who  were  sick  and  weak,  and  were  in  want,  or 
widows  and  fatherless  in  the  city  and  suburbs  .... 
and  this  brought  them  into  the  practice  of  the  pure  religion, 
and  to  visit  the  sick,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow,  and  to  see  that  nothing  was  lacking  among  them 
.  .  .  .  which  they  have  felt  prosperous  to  this  day 
.  and  very  honourable  it  hath  been  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  faithful,  yea,  and  commendable  in  the  world  also." 
Herein  is  described  most  likely  the  origin  of  the  Women's  Box 
Meeting ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  there  are  difficulties  in 
harmonising  the  accounts. 

At  first,  some  might  think  the  narrative  of  G.  F.  to  be  but 
another  version  of  the  same  circumstance  described  from 
Gilbert  Latey's  epistle,  and  that  George  Fox  gives  promi- 
nence to  the  part  he  himself  took  in  the  matter,  iiot  noticing 
the  important  share  others  had  had  therein.  To  this  will  at 
once  occur  the  objection  that  there  are  two  distinct  meetings 
of  women  Friends,  existing  separately  until  comparatively 
a  recent  period,  and  now  remaining  in  a  combined  form,  both 
having  a  care  over  the  poor  for  their  object ;  each,  too, 
bearing,  in  the  possession  of  funded  property  and  other 
circumstances,  evidence  of  distinct  origin.  Then,  again,  how 
different  is  the  manner  of  the  appeal !  In  both  George  Fox 
is  introduced  ;  but  Gilbert  says  the  men,  appointing  two  of 
themselves  as  a  deputation,  went  to  consult  him  and  the  other 
early  ministers ;  whilst  in  George  Fox's  account  the  matter 
is  introduced  to  him  by  a  woman  Friend  herself ;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Gilbert  Latey's  account  was  not  penned 
until  years  after  the  publication  of  George  Fox's,  to  which, 
however,  he  makes  no  allusion,  as  would  have  been  called  for  if 
both  were  speaking  of  the  same  meeting,  so  as  to  account  for 
discrepancies.  Gilbert,  too,  as  a  member  of  the  Morning  Meet- 
ing which  revised  all  manuscripts,  would  have  had  full  know- 
ledge of  what  G.  F.  had  written,  and  could  hardly  have  allowed 
it  to  pass  if  what  he  himself  says  of  the  origin  of  women's 
meetings  had  been  intended  to  apply  to  the  same  one  described 
by  George  Fox. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  more  difficult  question  (although  of  no 
practical  importance)  to  determine  which  is  the  elder  of  the 
tivo  women's  meetings ;  there  is  in  this  respect,  we  think, 
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ground  for  believing  that  the  Box  Meeting  is  somewhat  the 
tatei\  rather  than  the  earlier,  of  the  two. 

It  would  seem  as  if  when  the  early  ministers  found  the  care 
of  the  increasing  Churches  too  heavy  for  them  that  the  well- 
concerned  Friends  to  whom  they  had  committed  all  social 
and  practical  details,  found  the  need  on  their  part  of  assistance 
in  a  department  of  the  work  to  Avhich  the  services  of  the 
women  would  be  acceptable.  Hence,  as  they  had  a  fortnight's 
meeting  the  women  came  to  have  one  also  themselves,  in 
which  poverty  and  sickness  among  the  members  was  the 
especial  care.  Xow  the  needs  instead  of  diminishing  increased 
as  persecution  set  in,  for  it  added  sufferings  and  prisoners  to 
the  list.  The  earlier  meeting,  it  may  be  supposed,  had 
settled  into  its  ^wn  ways  of  action  and  kind  of  relief  (which 
meetings,  as  is  known,  so  soon  do).  Meanwhile  distress  and 
want  existed  so  greatly  as  to  move  Sarah  Blackberry  to  see 
whether  something  more  could  not  be  done.  George  Fox 
realised  the  needs,  and  himself  meets  alone  sixty  women 
called  together  within  five  hours  of  Sarah  Blackberry's  visit, 
and  then  and  there,  at  Samuel  Yasses'  house  in  Basinghall 
Street,  a  meeting  exclusively  of  women,  and  unallied  in  any 
manner,  like  the  former  meeting  \\'ith  men  Friends,  was 
established,  their  object  being  to  meet  special  cases  of  distress 
rather  than  those  on  the  list  for  a  regular  allowance.  As  to 
funds,  they  were  to  get  contributions  where  and  how  they  could 
from  Friends,  at  meetings  or  otherwise,  to  put  all  thus  received 
into  a  common  box,  and  distribute  out  of  it  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  cases  brought  before  them,  when  they  met  once  a 
week.  Such  will,  it  is  suggested,  be  the  explanation  that 
most  readily  meets  the  difficulties  of  the  case  in  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  that  Women's  Meeting  commonly  known 
as  the  Box  Meeting — entirely  independent  of  any  other — 
accounting  to  no  superior  body — making  no  statement  of 
its  income  or  expenditure,  and  jealously  guarding  its  traditions 
of  complete  independence  to  the  present  day.  The  wants 
of  the  time  when  these  meetings  arose  were,  no  doubt,  very 
great,  for  parish  relief  had  not  become  so  thoroughly 
recognised  as  a  successor  to  the  old  conventual  system  as  it  is 
at  present,  and  the  streets,  as  George  Fox  says  in  the 
Epistle  before  quoted,  were  full  of  widows,  strangers,  and 
beggars,"  many  of  whom  were  no  doubt  glad,  under  plea 
of  attendance  of  meetings,  to  find  a  share  in  the  liberality  of 
the  "  children  of  light."    Thus  we  conclude  that  the  Two- 
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Weeks  Meeting  first  mentioned  and  the  one  alluded  to  by 
George  Fox  are  distinct ;  that  the  Two-Weeks  one  undertook 
the  care  of  the  poor,  relieved  them  by  loans,  or  regular 
allowances,  forming,  in  fact,  poor  for  maintenance  ;  whilst 
the  other,  and  supposed  later,  meeting,  known  by  the  name  of 
"the  Box,"  was  for  handing  relief  to  special  cases  and  to 
persons  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Hitherto  the  origin  only  of  these  meetings  has  been  noticed, 
their  individual  history  should  now  be  alluded  to.  It  appears 
that  neither  of  them  were  considered  meetings  of  record,  so 
that  the  absence  of  any  minutes  is  not  a  sure  sign  that  there 
were  any  originally,  and  that  they  have  been  lost ;  those 
remaining  shgw  the  same  book  to  have  been  used  for  several 
meetings,  i.e.  Annual,  Quarterly,  Two-WeekS;^  and  Box.  An 
account-book  exists  commencing  as  early  as  1669,  when 
the  chief  entries  are  respecting  loans  of  £d  to  £5  made 
to  individuals,  for  the  repayment  of  which  many  Friends 
became  responsible  to  the  amount  of  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  each. 
Considerable  loss  seems  to  have  arisen  from  non-payment  and 
decease  of  those  become  sureties,  so  that  in  1685,  under  date 
Ninth  Month  18th,  it  is  agreed  in  future  to  let  no  loan  stand 
over  more  than  two  years,  without  calling  it  in,  or  in  default 
of  payment  coming  upon  the  securities. 

The  Two-Weeks  Meeting  through  its  more  definite  alliance 
with  the  men's  meetings,  had  the  recognised  right  to  gather 
collections  from  Friends  at  any  of  their  meetings,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  (in  days  when  lists  in  the  clerk's  office 
were  unknown)  for  women  Friends  to  be  especially  appointed  to 
stand  at  the  doors  and  passages  as  collectors,  receiving  contribu- 
tions at  the  close  of  all  our  meetings,  including  even  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  when  the  sums  thus  received  were  allotted  among  the 
different  Monthly  Meetings.  It  was  also  customary  to  divide 
10  guineas  three  times  in  the  year  to  the  use  of  the  women 
of  the  six  London  Monthly  Meetings,  for  distribution  among 
the  poor.  In  1788  it  was  18  guineas  annually.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  women  Friends  uniting  with  the  men  Friends  in 
a  joint  meeting  for  worship  previous  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
(a  practice  commenced  in  1762)  led  eventually  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  collecting  on  such  occasions  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
meeting,  as  interfering  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
Thus,  in  1769,  it  was  thought  "by  placing  the  box  in  the 
large  passage  ...  for  Friends  to  drop  their  collections 
as  the  meeting  gathers,"  it  might  tend  "  to  separating  more 
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quietly  and  satisfactorily  than  on  the  former  method."  But 
the  men  \^-ould  hardly  seem  to  have  taken  kindly  to  the 
alteration,  for  four  years  after  men  Friends  are  asked  by 
minute  "  to  drop  contributions  previous  to  coming  out  of 
meeting,  so  as  to  let  the  amount  be  ready  for  distribution." 

At  this  time,  1780,  a  separation  was  made  between  the 
Quarterly  and  the  Two-Weeks  Stock,  when,  after  certain 
payments,  such  as  doorkeepers'  salaries,  servants'  registry, 
were  defrayed,  the  surplus  of  collections  was  to  be  equally 
divided  ;  those  in  the  autumn  and  spring  quarters  between  the 
nine  Monthly  Meetings  of  London  and  3Iiddlesex,  and  those 
of  the  summer  and  winter  between  the  six  London  Monthly 
Meetings ;  the  collections  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  when  it  fell 
in  the  summer  to  be  for  the  latter. 

Some  sixteen  years  later,  in  1788,  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
which  had  discontinued  the  men^s  Two-Weeks  Meeting,  saw 
no  reason  why  that  of  the  women's  should  not  also  be 
relinquished,  especially  as  the  appearances  of  parties  intend- 
ing for  marriage  was  transferred  to  their  Monthly  Meetings, 
but  the  women  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose — not  perhaps 
unusual — declined  assent  to  the  arrangement ;  nevertheless, 
they  agreed  two  years  later  to  a  fusion  of  the  two  meetings  for 
the  poor;  thus,  1790,  Fourth  Month  20th,  at  a  Women's  Two- 
Weeks  and  Box  Meeting,  agreed  to  meet  only  once  a  month, 
the  first  Second-day  in  every  month,  and  to  try  for  a  more 
general  and  regular  attendance.  General  collection  to  be 
made,  and  the  poor  in  both  lists  to  be  relieved,  to  be  called 
henceforward  Electing  of  Women  Friends  of  London  for 
transacting  the  business  of  the  Two-Weeks  and  Box  Meet- 
ings." 

At  this  point  in  the  history,  when  the  two  meetings  became 
fused  into  one,  it  seems  natural  to  inquire  what  traces  remain 
of  the  previous  career  of  the  Box  Meeting,  but  as  in  1764,  when 
a  similar  inquiry  was  made.  Friends  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover this,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  learning  much 
about  it  now,  especially  as  it  was  at  first  no  meeting  of 
record. 

One  or  two  minutes  seem,  however,  to  refer  to  it ;  thus,  in 
1670,  it  is  found  to  have  been  held  once  a  week  alternately  at 
Devonshire  House,  Bull  and  Mouth,  Aldersgate  Street  (Sarah 
Sawyer's),  and  the  house  of  Rebecca  Travers  (a  mother  in 
Israel),  whose  name  often  occurs  in  connection  with  succour 
to  the  poor ;  it  was  at  her  house  also  G.  Whitehead  had 
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lodgings  before  his  marriage.  When  thus  met  they  received 
collections  and  distributed  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  If 
gifts  to  this  meeting,  by  bequest  or  otherwise,  were  made,  it 
was  done  as  ''for  use  and  service  of  truth  as  managed  by  the 
women  Friends."  In  1675,  notice  of  an  extra  collection  at 
one  time,  when  assembled  at  Devonshire  House,  "  in  order  to 
pay  debts  which  were  contracted  for  such  purposes,  which  we 
could  not  relievefrom  the  box."  From  a  minute  under  date  1680 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  desire  to  keep  a  more  particular  account 
of  mone3'S  spent  began  in  1678,  previous  to  which  time  Ann 
Whitehead  says  "  only  memoranda  had  been  made.''  No  doubt 
the  minute-book  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  fire  at  White  Hart 
Court  in  1821,  would,  if  preserved,  have  thrown  some  further 
light  on  the  history  of  the  Box  Meeting,  as  during  those 
twenty  years,  the  records  of  which  then  perished,  the  various 
departments  of  Christian  service  had  become  more  systema- 
tised  ;  as  it  is,  there  is  the  meeting  still  in  force,  its  manage- 
ment is  still  confined  eaxluswely  to  women  Friends,  to  them 
alone  belongs  the  valuable  funded  and  freehold  property 
attached  to  the  meeting,  and  it  continues  as  from  the  first  to 
be  a  means  of  succour  and  help  to  all  cases  of  peculiar  or  tem- 
porary distress,  similar  in  principle,  though  not  in  actual 
circumstance,  to  those  which  induced  Sarah  Blackberry,  two 
centuries  ago,  to  call  George  Fox's  attention,  when,  by  his 
advice,  sixty  women  at  a  three  hours'  notice,  gathered  respon- 
sive to  the  summons  at  the  sign  of  the  Helmet  (Samuel 
Yasses'  house),  thus  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  pre- 
viously established  Two-VVeeks  Meetings,  with  which  it  has 
in  course  of  time  come  to  be  blended. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  describing  these  two  meetings, 
the  action  of  the  women  Friends  as  to  the  poor  and  distressed 
has  alone  been  developed,  leaving  unnoticed  any  account  as  to 
how  they  came  to  have  that  share  in  the  general  discipline  which 
is  now  allowed  to  them.  Hence  some  few  notes  on  this  latter 
head  may  be  desirable.  At  the  first,  in  the  days  of  the  early 
preachers,  it  was  observed  that  the  Men^s  Two-Weeks  Meeting 
and  the  Women'' s  Two- Weeks  Meeting  were  distinct,  the  latter 
having  less  of  a  disciplinary  character,  and  more  of  the  care 
of  the  poor  ;  these  respective  meetings  long  existed,  after 
varied  systems  of  discipline  had  been  adopted. 

When  at  the  instigation  of  George  Fox,  some  twelve  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  London  Society,  Monthly 
Meetings  were  introduced,  it  was  the  practice  for  the  women 
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to  sit  with  men  Friends  in  these,  which  at  that  time  were 
select  meetings  (not  open  like  the  Two- Weeks  to  any)  ;  they 
also  formed,  as  before  noticed,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  Six-Weeks  fleeting  at  its  origin — a  time 
when  it  was  a  senate  or  meeting  of  appeal — a  "prime 
meeting,"  as  G.  F.  termed  it,  among  the  London  Monthly 
Meetings.  Thus  the  women  Friends  shared  in  the  discipline 
with  the  men,  but  without  having  any  separate  meetings  for  it. 

The  whole  subject,  as  to  the  state  of  Women's  Meetings  in 
1755,  is  best  described  in  a  report  from  the  London 
Quarterly  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  is  as  follows : — 

In  these  meetings  the  men  and  women  met  together,  so  that 
all  present  making  one  Monthly  Meeting,  each  might  take 
their  proper  share  of  the  discipline  and  necessary  business 
of  the  Church  .  .  .  but  there  being  of  later  years  a  pretty 
great  declension  in  the  attendance  of  the  women  Friends, 
it  became  our  concern,  in  the  year  1749,  to  recommend 
to  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  to  stir  up  the  women  Friends, 
to  the  continuance  and  support  of  such  their  antient  and 
commendable  practice,  which  had  some  good  effect  for  a  time, 
but  is  since  dwindled,  and  in  some  Montlily  Meetings  not  in 
practice." 

We  have  also  Two- Weeks  Meetings  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  six  Montlily  Meetings  in  London,  the  men 
and  the  Avomen  meeting  separately.  At  the  men's,  certificates 
in  order  for  marriage  are  signed,  and  at  both  the  proposals 
by  the  parties  concerned  of  their  intention  of  marriage  are 
received,  and  their  clearness,  &c.,  inquired  into,  as  had  before 
been  done  at  the  respective  Monthly  Electing  or  meetings  to 
which  they  belonged.  There  is  likewise  a  collection  made  in 
each  Two-Weeks  Women's  Meeting  for  the  relief  of  such  poor 
women  as  that  Women's  Meeting  take  under  their  care,  and 
to  whom  is  paid  for  the  same  service  what  the  men  collect  in 
their  Quarterly  Meeting. 

There  is  also  a  small  Women's  3Ieeting  once  in  four  weeks, 
heretofore  held  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  then  known  by  the 
name  of  Sarah  Sawyer's  Meeting,  but  since  held  at  the 
chamber  in  Gracechurch  Street,  and  now  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Box  Meeting,  which  likewise  take  care  of 
their  poor. 

The  particular  situations  of  the  several  Monthly  which  make 
up  the  Quarterly  Meeting  are  briefly  as  follow  : — 

Southwark  Monthly  Meeting  say,  They  have  no  separate 
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Monthly  Meeting  of  women,  nor  ever  had  that  they  can  find. 
But  their  women  Friends  sit  with  their  men  in  their  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  are  jointly  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  business 
thereof. 

^'  Ratcliff  say.  They  have  held  a  Women's  Meeting  time  out 
of  mind,  and  so  continue  to  do,  to  visit  and  take  care  of  the 
poor. 

Gracechurch  Street  say,  That  the  antient  Practice  of 
that  meeting  was  for  grave  and  solid  women  to  attend  the 
service  of  their  Monthly  Meetings  with  their  brethren,  which 
continued  many  years,  but  latterly  declined.  That,  however, 
from  this  meeting's  advice  on  that  head,  in  1749,  divers  of  their 
women  Friends  were  prevailed  on  to  come  and  attend  that 
service,  but  by  degrees  dwindled,  and  is  not  now  practised. 

Westminster  say,  That  with  respect  to  Women's  Meet- 
ings for  Discipline,  they  are  not  in  the  practise  of  it. 

"  Devonshire  House  say.  They  have  a  Women's  Monthly 
Meeting  which  has  been  subsisting  from  the  9th  month,  1753. 
The  establishing  whereof  they  ground  upon  the  consideration 
of  several  minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  wherein  the  setting 
or  keeping  up  of  Women's  Meetings  are  recommended,  and 
the  service  they  apprehend  would  attend  it. 

^'  Peel,  have  established  a  Women's  Monthly  Meeting,  as 
appears  by  their  minute  of  the  27th  of  3rd  mo.,  1754. 

"  Signed  in,  by  order,  on  behalf  of  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  by  adjourn- 
ment at  Gracechurch  Street,  the  5th 
of  5th  mo.,  1755,  by 

"  Benjamin  Bourne,  Clerks 

Similar  reports  to  this  came  up  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  found  at  this  time  earnest 
in  its  desire  and  advice  for  Women's  Monthly  Meetings  to  be 
established,  wdiich,  so  far  as  London  was  concerned,  then  took 
place,  and  a  joint  meeting  for  worship,  of  men  and  women 
Friends,  came  to  be  held  previously,  as  is  now  the  case.  This 
was  also  arranged  for  on  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  Then,  after 
some  previous  hesitation,  the  last  link  in  the  system  became 
supplied  when  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  was  settled, 
now  about  a  century  since.  It  had  been  wished  for  and  was 
the  subject  of  proposal  by  the  Women's  Quarterly  Meetings 
some  eight  or  nine  years  before  the  Men's  Meeting  finally 
consented  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

J  0  R  D  A  X  S  MEETING. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  little 
attachment  Friends  as  a  body  have  shown  to  the  outward 
relics  of  a  former  time,  even  taking  care,  as  in  some  instances, 
to  destrov  anything  which  a  too  reverential  regard  for  the  past 
might  invest  with  distinction.  In  like  manner  the  Society 
observing  no  times  or  seasons  as  of  any  value  in  themselves  ; 
commemorating  no  occasions  as  special  festivals  ;  keepmg  no 
jubilees  or  centenary  or  bicentenary  celebrations,  have  shown 
themselves  content  with  the  regular  unvaried  periodic  round 
of  monthly  and  quarterly  gatherings,  culminating  to  the 
general  annual  one  in  London  at  Whitsuntide. 

There  is,  however,  one  occasion  of  periodical  recurrence, 
when  the  surrounding  circumstances  impart  to  it  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  a  memorial  festival. 

Once  a  year  it  has  been  the  practice  now  for  some  length 
of  time  past  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Jordans. 

Here,  as  is  so  well  known,  are  the  graves  of  several  of  the 
Pennington  family,  that  of  Thomas  Ellwood,  also  William 
Penn,  both  his  wives,  and  some  of  his  children.  Hither,  with 
that  attraction  which  ever  leads  us  toward  the  spot  where  the 
departed  great  are  known  to  rest,  pilgrimages  have  often 
been  made,  especially  as  in  this  rural  ground  the  turf  has 
been  permitted  to  "  heave  in  many  a  mouldering  heap  "  over 
our  great  forefathers'  dust,  instead  of  merging  the  surface 
into  one  level  uniformity  according  to  the  practice  of  our 
London  grounds,  Avhere  Burrough,  Howgill,  Whitehead  and 
Fox  were  laid. 

Other  circumstances  combine  to  render  the  occasion  one 
of  interest.  It  occurs  in  the  early  summer  when  the  leaf  is 
in  its  prime,  and  the  toil  and  worry  during  the  Whitsuntide 
assembly  that  has  just  passed  prepare  the  eye  to  enjoy  the 
green  of  the  country,  and  appreciate  the  soft  rural  beauty  of 
the  Buckinghamshire  lanes.  There  is  all  the  exhilaration  of  a 
day's  holiday, — the  early  start,  the  run  down  to  L^xbridge  on 
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the  Great  Western,  the  ride  some  eight  miles  west  from  there 
in  a  hired  conveyance,  or,  perchance,  the  slower  yet  pleasant 
tramp  on  foot. 

The  meeting  premises  of  Jordan s  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Qnarterly  Meeting  boundary,  and 
belonged,  until  the  last  few  years,  to  Leighton  and  Upperside 
Monthly  fleeting.  They  have  for  an  extended  period  been 
closed  as  a  meeting  for  worship,  and  not  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date  has  any  use  been  made  of  them.  But  some  fifteen 
years  or  so  ago  the  Quarterly  Meeting  arranged  to  hold  one  of  its 
Monthly  Meetings  there,  and  selected  that  of  the  Sixth  Month 
as  a  time  appropriate  for  a  gathering  in  so  rural  a  spot,  and 
likely  to  attract  the  company  of  travelling  ministers  that  had 
been  up  in  London  during  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Out  of  these 
arrangements  has  become  developed  that  which  is  now  looked 
forward  to  as  an  annual  festival ;  and,  although  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  has  itself  been  since  changed,  the  altered  meeting,  so 
far  from  making  any  difference  in  the  assembly  at  Jordans, 
has  agreed  for  its  yearly  continuance. 

Should  the  day  be  fine,  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  the 
walk  or  drive  through  the  Buckinghamshire  lanes,  by  which 
the  retired  spot  is  alone  to  be  reached  ;  he  will  feel  a  thrill  of 
classic  interest  as  he  passes  the  Grove  at  Chalfont  St.  Peters, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Penningtons,  and  made  so  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Thomas  Ellwood's  graphic  story  ;  he  will  pause 
and  perchance  enter  the  humble  dwelling  in  Chalfont  St. 
Giles,  inseparably  associated  with  the  illustrious  Milton  as  his 
rural  retreat  when  the  Great  Plague  made  London  dangerous ; 
and  as  he  nears  the  shady  dingle  where  the  Penns  and  the 
Penningtons  met  to  worship  and  now  lie  at  rest,  he  Avill  find 
scenes  of  the  present  day  strangely  intermingled  with  his 
reveries  of  the  past. 

Various  roads  converge  near  that  seemingly  retired  spot,  and 
each  one  is  alive  with  vehicles,  all  very  different,  yet  evidently 
bent  towards  one  object;  there  is  the  ancient  one-horse  chay, 
the  large  modern  waggonette,  horsemen  turn  in  their  saddles  to 
exchange  greetings,  hired  conveyances,  carriages  with  post- 
horses,  and  nice  private  equipages,  all  intermingle  to  form  a 
medley  throng ;  some  of  which  have  come  from  twenty  to 
thirty  or  more  miles  of  dusty  travel  ''to  join  the  rendezvous." 

Look  into  the  long  stable  at  the  back  of  the  meeting-house, 
there's  not  a  vacant  place  in  that  close-set  row  of  steaming 
horses  ;  the  dingle  at  the  back  is  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
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traps,  but  more  continually  arrive,  yet  no  need  to  fear  for  want 
of  accommodation.  There  are  farm-houses  near  (though  not 
seen),  and  their  barns  are  set  open  for  the  day  ;  and,  come 
who  will,  all  horses  seem,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  cared 
for. 

What  greetings  under  the  trees,  how  pleasant  the  stroll  in  the 
neatly-kept  graveyard,  how  smilingly  the  living  stand  around 
and  above  the  dead  ! — there  seems  an  absence  both  of  levity 
and  gloom — the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  sweet  scented  sum- 
mer air  are  grateful,  and  the  memories  of  the  departed  bring 
the  line  of  the  old  poet  to  remembrance,  how  the  actions  of 
the  just  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

Instinctively,  at  about  eleven,  there  is  a  drawing  towards 
the  open  doors  of  the  meeting-house,  and,  without  strike  of 
clock  or  bell,  there  is  little  want  of  punctuality  in  all  becom- 
ing seated,  though  it  often  taxes  the  accommodation  to  the 
utmost  to  find  room,  not  only  for  the  Friends  but  the  neigh- 
bours, who  yet  like  to  come  to  this  gathering.  The  meeting- 
house (itself  a  fair-sized  apartment)  is  soon  filled ;  then  the 
women's  room  upstairs  is  thrown  in  by  putting  down  the 
shutters ;  then  the  parlour  of  the  cottage,  by  taking  down 
some  framing,  and  soon  (often  to  overflowing  at  the  doors)  all 
parts  are  full. 

Excellent  service  now  generally  follows  from  our  gifted 
ministers  present,  or  some  one  or  more  from  America  or  else- 
w^here,  when  the  reverential  attention  of  the  strangers  is  very 
observable,  and  few  who  have  attended  on  these  occasions 
but  can  own  to  deep  impressions  received  in  listening  to 
sermons  at  these  "  sepulchres  of  the  fathers." 

A  meeting  for  business  succeeds  that  for  worship  ;  at  the 
close  of  w^hich,  a  curious  transformation  takes  place,  and  re- 
freshment of  all  kinds  for  the  body  succeeds  the  instruction 
for  the  souL  Nothing  can  surpass  the  simple  hospitality  now 
shown  ;  the  impromptu  tables  in  the  meeting-house  are  well 
filled  with  cold  viands,  and,  should  the  day  be  fine,  are  set 
in  the  open  air ;  all  friends  are  made  welcome,  the  pedestrian 
is  asked  freely  to  share  the  substantial  things  the  carriages 
have  brought ;  and  when  the  visitors  have  done,  the  nume- 
rous fly-men,  coachmen,  and  servants  sit  down  and  also  make 
their  ample  meal.  The  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  are 
particularly  attentive  and  kind  to  others  not  of  their  meeting  ; 
it  is  only  to  be  feared  that  as  these  gatherings  grow  year  by 
year  more  popular,  the  numbers  attending  may  overpass  those 
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limits  which  even  the  kindest  attentions  will  be  too  far  tres- 
passed on  to  reach. 

The  long  summer  day  leaves  ample  time  after  the  repast  is 
over  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  its  close  and  the  start  for 
the  return,  by  a  walk  in  the  beautiful  woodlands  around, 
wherein  the  rare  orchis  or  fern  is  sure  to  reward  the  intelligent 
seeker,  and  the  general  features  both  of  scenery  and  society 
inspirit  even  the  casual  stroller.  Some  go  off  on  longer  walks, 
extending  even  as  far  as  Hunger  Hill,  once  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Ellwood.  By  and  by  all  again  draw  to  the  little 
estate  and  take  a  last  look  at  the  scene,  over  a  quiet  cup  of 
tea.  They  stroll  up  and  down  the  burial-ground,  skirted  on 
two  sides  by  the  road,  and  screened  from  it  by  lines  of  trees. 
At  one  end  is  the  walled-in  tomb  of  the  Yandewalls,  lying 
apart  as  wishing  to  have  some  more  permanent  memorial  than 
a  mound ;  then  lower  down,  about  central  and  opposite  the 
red-brick  meeting-house,  occur  row  by  row  the  honoured 
graves  now  lately  distinguished  by  small  stones,  that  give 
information  as  to  name  and  date  of  the  dead  ones  below,  at 
the  expense  of  some  intrusion  upon  the  past  so  modern  an 
addition  could  not  but  involve.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
check  the  enthusiasm  and  save  the  trouble  of  asking  questions. 
None  seem  to  cherish  the  spot  more  than  the  Americans  ; 
every  blade  of  grass  is  searched  over  to  find  some  distinctive 
memorial  from  William  Penn's  grave.  A  cowslip  root,  if 
found,  is  an  especial  treasure,  and  some  will  be  content  to 
put  in  their  pocket-books  leaves  from  the  hawthorn  hedge  that 
blossoms  hard  by,  welcoming  even  these  as  memorials  of  the 
place. 

Gradually  all  disperse,  and  the  Londoner,  as  he  turns  again 
towards  the  Great  Babel,  feels  that,  in  going  beyond  his 
borders  as  an  uninvited  yet  gladly-welcomed  guest,  he  has 
had  both  body  and  soul  refreshed  by  this  visit  to  the  annual 
assembly  around  the  graves  at  Jordans. 

In  a  small  work  published  by  Cash  &  Co.,  such  full  in- 
formation is  given  of  this  meeting-house  and  all  its  circum- 
stances, as  renders  the  entering  upon  further  particulars 
here  unnecessary,  especially  as  the  meeting-house  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  London  meetings. 
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APPENDIX. 
1867. — Note  made  after  a  xisiit  to  Jordans. 

When  at  Jordans,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  6th,  there  was  a  gentle- 
manly farmer-looking  sort  of  person  waiting  to  see  Jos.  Glaisyer,  in 
order  to  show  him  certain  extracts  which  he  had  made  from  the  Registers 
of  the  parish  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles.  In  these  Registers  it  appears  are 
recorded  the  names  of  those  interred  in  Jordans. 

On  looking  do^vn  this  list  I  observed  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
names  of  the  Miklreds  and  Mastermans,  so  that  these  families  came  I 
presume  from  this  district.  The  Lanes,  Butterfields,  Pennys,  also  occur, 
and  the  Zacharys  of  Beaconsfield.  (1786,  first  Masterman  buried.)  He 
informed  me  that  the  first  name  on  their  Register  was  the  baptism,  in 
1584,  of  a  daughter  of  the  Russells,  of  which  family  Jordans  was  pur- 
chased, and  some  of  them  it  is  believed  became  Friends.  Under 
date  1770,  is  recorded  on  the  Register  the  burial  of  Joseph  Rule,  ydth 
the  addition  "a  noted  Quaker."  Of  this  man  there  is  a  tradition 
of  his  having  in  life  always  dressed  himself  entirely  in  white,  using  also 
a  white  walking-stick,  and  that  his  funeral  (though  it  took  place  in  the 
month  of  June)  was  marked  by  a  fall  of  snow,  which  most  unusual 
circumstance  was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  singularly  appropriate  to 
one  who  had  been  known  when  living  as  the  white  Quaker. — "W.  B. 

The  party  before  mentioned  informed  me  that  the  land  at  Jordans  was 
bought  of  the  Russell  family  in  1671,  by  T.  EUwood  and  others. 

In  that  same  year,  1671,  was  the  fii'st  burial.  The  meeting-house  was 
commenced  in  1688,  and  completed  in  the  same  year,  as  the  first  assembly 
there  was  held  7th  August,  1688. 

The  meetings  had  formerly  been  held  at  The  Grove,  where  John  Pen- 
nington lived,  which  was  thought  suitable  on  account  of  its  seclusion. 
The  house  of  the  Penningtons  was  old,  dating  as  far  back  as  1580,  and 
was  one  of  the  places  where  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  enter- 
tained. 

Of  the  county  of  Bucks,  it  was  observed  that  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
number  of  small  freeholds  held  by  yeomen,  an  evidence  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  cherry  orchards  attached  to  their  homesteads.  Such  being  a 
tree  which  only  a  proprietor  cares  to  plant.  (4,000  of  these  yeomen  once 
rode  up  to  support  Hampden  as  their  county  member.)  The  origdnal 
Friends  in  Bucks  were  of  this  yeomen  class,  and  many  of  the  families 
round  Jordans  were  once  connected  ^vit\l  the  Society.  The  memory  of 
the  body  is  still  so  respected,  that  every  public  meeting  is  well  attended. 
Rebecca  Collins  had  recently  an  overflowing  one. 

The  first  residence  of  "William  Penn  is  still  standing,  at  present  time 
occupied  by  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Endersen,  and  known  as  the  Basing 
House,  at  Rickmans worth. 
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SCHOOLS  &c.  IN  THE  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

In  accordance  with  the  frequently  reiterated  advices  of 
George  Fox,  and  the  general  care  of  the  Society  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  its  members 
— schools  for  the  young  early  became  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  arrangements  of  Friends. 

In  1667  G.  F.  recommended  the  setting  up  of  two  boarding- 
schools  near  London,  where  youth  might  be  instructed  ^'  in  all 
things  civil  and  useful  in  creation."  One  of  these  (for  boys) 
was  established  at  Waltham  under  the  care  of  Christopher 
Taylor,  formerly  a  clergyman  in  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  other  (for  girls)  was  at  Shacklewell,  under  the  care  of 
the  Widow  Stott. 

We  have  shown,  in  previous  chapters,  how  from  the  first 
schools  were  carried  on  in  nearly  all  the  London  meeting-houses. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  these  details,  but  merely 
recall  attention  to  the  great  care  taken  to  bring  the  means  of 
education  within  the  reach  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society, 
in  its  most  populous  days.  Amongst  the  schoolmasters  were 
many  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  Church  affairs,  George 
Keith,  who  kept  a  school  at  Theobalds  ;  Richard  Richardson, 
afterwards  recording-clerk ;  Richard  Claridge,  of  Totten- 
ham and  Barking  ;  John  Field,  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  and 
Richard  Scoryer,  who  kept  a  celebrated  boarding-shcool  at 
Wandsworth,  and  also  trained  teachers,  and  in  whose  establish- 
ment Stephen  Crisp  was  for  a  time  an  usher.* 

In  1701  the  Quarterly  Meeting  reported  that  there  were 
schools  in  most  parts  of  the  city.  Ten  years  after,  in  1711,  we 
find  the  schoolmasters  asking  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  an  educational  meeting  by  themselves  one  day  during 


*  In  a  document  published  in  1697,  Eicliard  Scoryer  "  offers  freely  to 
inform  and  direct  schoolmasters  in  liis  method  of  teaching  children,  and 
take  some  pains  in  completing  them  in  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  they 
providing  for  themselves  meat,  drink,  and  lodging." 
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the  time,  which  was  acceded  to,  so  that  they  must  then  have 
been  a  numerous  and  influential  body. 

Passing  on  to  1758  we  find  the  Monthly  Meeting  reporting 
to  the  Quarterly  their  state  as  regards  schools,  from  which 
we  learn  that  in  that  year  Westminster,  Longford,  and 
Barking  had  none.  Devonshire  House  had  two,  viz.  John 
Wall's  day-school  at  the  meeting-house  for  boys,  not  confined 
to  Friends'  children  ;  and  Ann  Barclay's  boarding-school  for 
girls. 

Gracechurch  Street  reports  one  school  taught  by  a  Friend, 
not  confined  to  Friends'  children.  Horslydown  reports  one 
boarding-school  for  Friends'  sons,  and  four  day-schools  not 
confined  to  Friends'  children. 

Tottenham  reports  a  school  for  boys,  where  they  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  Latin,  French,  Greek, 
merchants'  accounts,  mensuration,  trigonometry,  geography, 
and  other  useful  branches  of  mathematics,  and  frequent 
opportunities  are  taken  to  inculcate  just  sentiments  of  religion 
and  virtue.  This  Monthly  Meeting  also  reports  a  school  for 
girls,  where  they  are  taught  needle-work,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  Latin  and  French  if 
required. 

Ratcliff  reports  one  boarding-school,  and  two  day-schools, 
none  of  them  confined  to  Friends'  children. 

Again,  turning  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
find  at  that  time  the  establishment  of  the  oldest  endowed 
school  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  was  commenced  at 
Clerkenwell,  thence  transferred  to  Islington  Road,  and  is  now^ 
conducted  at  Croydon. 

ClEEKEXWELL  WORKHOrSE. 

We  may  open  our  narrative  of  the  Clerkenwell  School  and 
Workhouse  by  stating  that  one  of  the  London  Friends,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  John  Belters,  who 
though  not  numbered  amongst  either  the  ministers  or  the 
controversialists,  was  nevertheless  a  remarkable  man,  and 
largely  influenced  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  his  own 
day,  the  results  of  whose  labours — though  in  a  very  modified 
and  improved  form — are  still  visible  in  our  schools  at  Croydon. 

John  Bellers  was  evidently  one  of  those  who  never  see  a 
wrong  without  wishing  to  smite  it  down — whose  minds  are 
ever  engaged  in  shaping  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of 
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humanity  ;  schemes,  alas  !  too  often  incapable  of  being  realised. 
He  wrote  many  works  in  which  he  propounded  his  plans  for 
leaguing  all  Europe  in  a  peaceful  confederation,  for  uniting  all 
the  Christian  sects  in  a  holy  alliance  against  evil,  upon  the 
basis  of  those  truths  in  which  all  unite,  for  reconciling  political 
parties,  for  restraining  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections,  for 
abolishing  needless  oaths  in  civil  affairs,  for  improving  the 
science  of  medicine,  for  establishing  hospitals  for  specific  dis- 
eases, for  facilitating  post  mortem  examinations,  for  establishing 
prizes  for  curing  diseases  hitherto  considered  incurable,  for 
encouraging  science  by  public  laboratories,  for  reclaiming  the 
children  of  the  streets  whom  he  calls  the  Black  Guard,"  for 
clearing  the  town  of  "  night  walkers,"  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  education  of  their  offspring.  He  was  a  man  in 
advance  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  some  of  his  ideas  have  the 
Utopian  tinge  common  to  most  fervent  philanthropists.  A  few 
of  his  schemes  have  been  carried  out,  and  even  far  surpassed  ; 
others  are  still  things  to  be  desired.  His  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  poor  and  their  offspring,  after  being  apparently  vainly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  were  warmly 
espoused  l3y  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

John  Bellers  threw  his  views  on  the  care  and  education  of 
the  poor  before  his  friends,  in  pamphlet  form,  in  IBOT."^ 
This  address  was  approvingly  recommended  to  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  Morning  Meet- 
ing. Much  interest  was  excited,  and  in  1701  the  London 
Quarterly  Meeting  took  action,  and  desired  the  Monthly 
Meetings  to  report  what  poor  were  in  a  condition  to  be 
placed  in  a  co-operative  home  or  workhouse  such  as  was 
proposed. 

Friends  met  and  reported  that  there  were  in  London  184 
aged  poor  capable  of  some  sort  of  work,  and  47  children  also 
fit  for  employment.  The  poor  had  already  become  burden- 
some, and  doubtless  J.  B.'s  plans  were  hailed  with  satisfaction 
as  a  probable  means  of  relief.  A  subscription  was  at  once 
ordered,  in  the  full  belief  that  "it  may  be  of  Service  & 
benefitt  to  the  Succeeding  Generations,  and  a  Testimony  of 
our  care  &  Simpathy  of  and  wt^our  Poor  Brethren  and  Sisters 
and  their  offspring  according  to  the  Admonition  of  the 


*  John  BeUers  died  in  1725,  aged  71,  and  was  buried  at  Bimhill 
Fields.    For  complete  list  of  his  works  see  J.  Smith's  Catalogue. 
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Apostle,  That  every  man  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart  soe  let 
him  give,"  &c."'^ 

The  snni  of  £1,888  was  raised  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
a  building  formerly  used  for  similar  purposes  was  taken  on 
lease  in  the  Second  Month,  1702.  The  site  of  our  Clerken- 
well  Workhouse  is  now  occupied  by  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  House  of  Detention.  It  was  a  building  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square,  enclosing  a  courtyard  with  the  prison  wall 
for  its  remaining  boundary.  The  house  contained  46  rooms, 
the  largest  measuring  20  feet  by  85,  being  ultimately  used 
as  the  boys'  dormitory. 

The  institution  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of 
thirty  Friends  (five  from  each  Monthly  Meeting),  whose 
minutes  are  still  extant  from  their  commencement  in  1701. 
On  meeting  at  the  workhouse  in  1702  they  adopted  rules  to 


*  The  followT.ng  was  the  bill  of  fare  adopted  at  the  first  settlement  of 
the  house  in  1702  : — 


Breakfast. 
"  I.  Bread,  4  oz. 
Butter  1  oz. 
Beer,  sufficient. 

Dinner. 
Bread,  5  oz. 
Mutton,  6  oz. 
and  Pottage. 

Supper. 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Cheese,  2  oz. 
or 

Butter,  1  oz. 

II.  The  Mutton  Pottage 
well  thickened 
with  Oatmeal  and 
Bread,  4  oz. 

Half  a  pint  of  Pease 
Pudding,  or  Pease 
Soup, 

Bread,  3  oz. 
Butter,  l^oz. 

(as  on  I.) 

III. 

(as  on  I.) 

Bread,  5  oz. 
Beef,  6  oz. 
and  Pottage. 

(as  on  I.) 

IV. 

(as  on  I.) 

Bread,  5  oz. 
Furmety  sufficient. 

(as  on  I.) 

V. 

(as  on  T.) 

(as  on  III.) 

(as  on  I.) 

VI. 

(as  on  I.) 

Pudding  Pies,  9  oz. 

(as  on  I.) 

VII.  Bread,  4  oz. 
Water  Gruel. 

Tripe. 

(as  on  I.) 

Brot.  in  by  Richard  Hawkins." 

Various  changes  were  subsequently  made  in  the  above.  As  regards 
the  furmety  we  find  that  before  ITie'^it  was  12  qrts.  of  milk.  Sorts,  of 
wheat,  and  1  lb.  of  sugar  ;  it  was  then  altered  to  15  qrts.  of  milk,  12  qrts. 
of  wheat,  and  2  4  lbs.  of  sugar. 
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govern  their  proceedings  in  which  they  agreed  to  fine  each 
member  12d.  for  non-attendance  within  half  an  honr  of  the  time 
fixed  for  meeting.  They  were  to  meet  monthly,  each  presiding 
as  chairman  in  alphabetical  order.  They  agreed  that  two  per- 
sons should  not  speak  at  once,  that  frequent  speaking  on  one 
subject  be  avoided,  unless  new  matter  be  advanced  ;  that  the 
chairman  should  censure  all  personal  reflections,  and  that  the 
offending  party  should  submit ;  that  debate  should  be  decided 
by  the  majority,  and  that  if  there  should  be  an  "  equality  of 
hands''  when  the  chairman  put  the  question,  he  should  decide 
it  as  he  pleased.  A  sub-committee  of  six  Friends  (one  from 
each  Monthly  Meeting)  were  set  apart  to  meet  weekly,  inspect 
everything,  and  redress  grievances. 

In  the  building  above  referred  to,  some  thirty  poor  persons 
were  at  once  placed.  Some  boys  were  introduced  in  1704. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  directed  that  a  meeting  for  Avorship 
should  be  held  at  the  workhouse  on  Fifth-day  mornings  at  9 
o'clock,  and  that  ''some  chapters  out  of  the  old  and  new 
Testament  should  be  read  every  morning  and  evening." 

All  its  inmates  were  to  be  well  employed,  chiefly  in 
spinning  wool,  winding  silk,  or  spinning  cotton.  Some  old 
people  who  were  shoemakers,  &c.  worked  at  their  trades.  A 
quantity  of  old  junk  was  bought  to  be  picked  into  oakum,  and 
it  seems  that  picking  oakum  was  occasionally  given  instead  of 
other  work  to  refractory  individuals. 

The  children  admitted  were  not  to  be  under  seven  years  of 
age ;  and,  to  keep  order  amongst  them,  one  or  two  of  the 
ancient  people  were  to  sleep  in  each  bedroom. 

As  there  was  in  connection  with  the  workhouse  some 
convenience  for  stabling  and  grazing  Friends'  horses,  the 
committee  requested  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  to  pay  no  horse- 
bills  that  might  be  incurred  elsewhere.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  for  many  years  the  horses  of  Public  Friends  visiting 
London  were  here  taken  care  of. 

In  1706  a  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  workhouse 
reported  that  the  ancient  people  and  children  were  well 
looked  after  and  meetings  well  kept  up.  The  boys  were  kept 
to  work,  also  taught  reading  and  writing.  Each  have  had 
Robert  Barclay's  Catechism  given  them  for  their  instruction. 
They  earn  as  much  as  can  be  expected,  and  one  hopeful  lad 
has  been  apprenticed.  The  committee  proceed  to  state  that 
there  are  thirty  aged  men  and  women  in  the  house,  who 
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would  cost  £300  a  year  for  as  good  a  maintenance  outside ;  "  for 
besides  all  the  common  maintenance  and  other  conveniences  of 
the  house,  they  are  allowed  attendance  and  nursing  and  other 
comfortable  things  when  sick."  The  Monthly  3Ieetings  only 
pay  £130  for  these,  and  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  saves  much 
in  rent  and  coals.  The  average  earnings  of  the  old  people  is 
about  a  farthing  and  a  half  per  day.  False  reports  are  flying 
about  that  they  work  beyond  their  strength.  The  committee 
suggest  to  alter  the  name  to  Hospital  for  Aged  People,  and 
Workhouse  for  Boys  and  Girls.  They  consider  it  would  be 
more  reputable  for  the  old  people  to  do  no  work  but  wait  on 
each  other.  We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  in  the  year  just 
mentioned,  "  deare  Mary  Elson,"  of  the  Peel,  left  the  old 
people  twelve  pence  each  as  a  token  of  her  love. 

So  far  work  had  been  the  chief  feature  of  the  establishment, 
and  a  very  little  education  had  been  superadded.  In  1707 
we  find  a  visiting  committee  proposing  to  add  a  boardings 
school  at  £10  or  £12  per  annum,  "  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  all  manner  of  useful  learning,"  and  also  the  reception  of 
boarders  at  five  shillings  per  week,  "  the  said  scholars  and 
boarders  to  eat  and  drink  separate  from  the  poor.  The  Com- 
mittee also  suggest  to  call  the  place  a  Colledge,  which  com- 
prehends both  hospitall,  workhouse  and  school."  These  sug- 
gestions were  only  partially  put  in  practice.  The  boarders 
or  pensioners  were  admitted,  and  were  a  source  of  much 
trouble.  The  steward  often  had  to  complain  of  these  pen- 
sioners— persons  who  paid  a  small  sum  for  their  board,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  workhouse  in  order  to  eke  out  their 
private  means. 

A  code  of  rules  are  entered  on  the  committee's  minute-book  in 
1709,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  old  Friends  are  to  attend  at 
all  the  times  set  apart  for  worshipping  God,  to  cultivate  love 
towards  and  wait  upon  each  other,  to  sit  in  a  reverent  orderly 
manner  at  table,  not  to  carry  away  or  dispose  of  the  food, 
&c.,  not  to  be  contentious,  not  to  go  out  without  leave,  to  be 
in  bed  by  8  o'clock  in  winter  and  9  in  summer,  to  have 
no  fire  or  candle  in  the  bedrooms  without  leave.  The  boys 
are  ordered  after  dressing  to  read  as  many  chapters  in  the 
Bible  as  the  steward  shall  think  fit,  to  be  called  together  as 
often  as  may  be  to  Avorship  God,  to  rise  at  5  o'clock  in 
summer  and  6  o'clock  in  winter,  and  work  one  hour,  and 
then,  with  clean  hands  and  faces  and  combed  hair,  come  to 
breakfast.    They  are  to  work  the  full  time  ordered  by  the 
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steward,  and  not  waste  wool,  and  keep  order  in  the  workroom 
and  at  meals.  Each  boy's  hat,  knife,  spoon  and  comb,  is  to  be 
marked  with  his  name,  and  laid  by  after  use  in  an  appointed 
place.  ^'  They  shall  not  break  the  windows  or  walls  about 
the  house,  nor  go  out  of  the  gates  without  leave  of  the  steward, 
nor  speak  untruths  or  naughty  words,  but  avoid  all  idle  dis- 
course and  use  plainness  of  speech  to  all  as  well  as  to  other." 
Any  boy  enticing  another  into  a  fault  is  to  have  double  punish- 
ment, but  a  boy  who  has  been  led  into  a  fault  is  to  find  favour 
if  he  confesses  it  before  it  is  found  out. 

Passing  on  to  1710  we  find  in  the  building  thirty-four  old 
people,  twenty-four  boys  and  two  girls.  Report  is  also  made 
that  five  old  persons  have  been  buried  and  five  boys  appren- 
ticed during  the  year.  Meetings  are  stated  to  be  held  on 
First-day  and  on  Fifth-day,  also  that  the  Third-day  meeting 
at  Peel  is  attended,  "  soe  that  they  have  the  benefitt  of  4 
meetings  in  the  week,  besides  seasons  set  apart  to  wait  upon 
and  worship  God  in  silence." 

In  1712  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  manufactory  for  the 
regular  employment  of  the  poor  at  the  workhouse.  This  pro- 
posal was  not  agreed  to,  firstly,  because  the  aged  people  are 
too  infirm  for  regular  employment;  secondly,  because  the 
children  are  so  quickly  removed  away  to  service.  The  place 
(it  is  agreed)  must  rather  be  accounted  a  hospital  or  nursery 
than  a  workhouse. 

The  committee  at  this  time  state,  We  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  coming  of  this  house  into  Friends'  hands  as  pro- 
vidential, whether  we  regard  the  salubrity  of  its  situation  or 
the  many  conveniences  for  the  comfortable  entertainment  of 
the  aged  and  the  good  education  of  the  children." 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  now  ordered  a  fresh  subscription  in 
aid  of  the  workhouse  to  be  raised,  and  the  stock  to  be  kept 
entire,  the  interest  only  being  used.  It  also  guaranteed  to 
pay  the  loss  that  might  accrue  from  the  Monthly  Meetings 
not  sending  in  a  sufficient  number  of  occupants  at  the  reduced 
scale  of  three  shillings  for  the  aged,  and  one  shilling  for  the 
boys  and  girls. 

Much  trouble  was  given  by  the  rumours  dispersed  abroad 
as  to  the  diet,  &c.,  at  this  establishment.*    In  1763  the  "  Bill 


*  The  steward  was  perpetually  having  to  combat  some  rumour  or  other. 
At  one  time  he  has  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  given  them 
one  herring  each  for  their  dinners,  at  another  to  prove  that  an  invalid 
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of  Faire  "  was  read  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  approved  of, 
and  Friends  were  directed  to  spread  no  more  reflections  on  the 
subject  As  a  further  proof  of  comfort  and  plenty  a  paper 
w^as  brought  in,  signed  by  the  ancient  Friends  there,  who 
w^armly  expressed  their  gratitude. 

In  1714,  a  loss  of  £26  on  the  pre\dous  year  had  to  be  made 
up  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Bread  is  reported  to  have 
been  dear,  costing  eightpence  per  head  per  week.  ''The 
number  of  girls  is  increasing,  and  they  cost  more  than  boys, 
and,  besides,  it  seems  necessary  to  have  a  woman  to  teach 
them  sewing  and  prevent  their  mixing  with  the  boys,  which 
is  found  very  inconvenient."  The  profit  on  yarn  and  mops 
during  the  past  year  has  been  £138.  ''  There  are  now  very 
good  mopps  made,  and  friends  may  have  them  cheaper  than 
elsewhere."  At  this  time  there  were  twenty-two  ancient 
Friends,  twenty-eight  boys,  and  sixteen  girls. 

In  1715  we  find  the  \yorkhouse  Committee  wanting  to 
clothe  the  children.  A  £100  legacy  left  for  that  purpose 
and  £20  received  from  the  Monthly  Meetings  is  all 
spent.  The  boys  require  clothing,  excepting  coats,  which 
last  two  years  ;  and  the  girls'  clothes  will  do  for  another 
year  with  some  small  additions.  The  committee  press 
for  some  aid  in  giving  the  children  clean  and  decent 
clothing,  as  it  adds  to  their  comfort  and  refreshment,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  house.  The  Monthly  Meetings  were  now 
ordered  to  contribute  something  for  this  special  object,  and 
legacies  and  donations  were  also  received  for  it  from  time 
to  time. 

The  \Yorkhouse  Committee  also  press  for  the  appointment 
of  a  schoolmistress,  that  the  girls  may  be  as  well  instructed  as 
the  boys  now  are.  They  state  that  the  girls  cost  more  and 
earn  less  than  boys,  and  that  spinning  does  not  suit  their 
inclination  or  strength.  The  committee  think  that  2s.  per 
week  should  be  paid  with  each  girl. 

In  the  following  year  (1716)  we  find  the  Workhouse  Stock 


boy  named  William  Brady  had  been  properly  cared  for.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  latter  charge  he  states  that  he  had  roast  beef,  chocolate,  &c., 
for  his  diet  ;  conserve  of  roses  in  red-cow's  milk  for  a  medicine  in  the 
morning,  and  "  the  last  thing  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night  he  had  a 
bit  of  bread  toasted  with  a  coffee-dish  of  claret  burnt,  with  cinnamon 
and  double  refined  sugar."  These  are  but  samples  out  of  many  recorded. 
By  the  wa}',  the  stewards,  schoolmasters  and  other  officials  did  not  seem 
to  stay  long  in  the  place.    The  changes  were  frequent. 
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has  increased,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  price  and 
quick  sale  of  yarn  and  the  moderate  price  of  bread,  &c.  The 
girls  now  have  a  mistress,  and  are  learning  sewing.  Women 
Friends  are  exhorted  to  send  in  plenty  of  work,  and  allow 
reasonable  prices  for  doing  the  same.  The  committee  have 
still  to  regret  that  ^'  notwithstanding  the  plentiful  provision  in 
diet  (being  more  than  the  ancient  Friends  can  dispense  with), 
the  large  fires  in  winter,  the  opportunities  of  meetings  and 
retirements,  and  no  work  required  of  them,  only  to  be  helpful 
to  one  another  in  the  time  of  weakness,  and  to  mend  the 
children's  linen  .  .  complaints  are  still  spread  abroad  tending 
to  the  discredit  of  the  house  and  its  conveniences."  These 
complaints  of  false  reports  and  rumours  are  very  frequent  in 
the  statements  sent  in  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  by  the 
committee.* 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  sewing  and  knitting  was  much 
less  profitable  than  the  spinning  had  been — does  not  in  fact 
pay  the  mistress's  salary.  Complaint  is  also  made  that  the 
boys  are  not  so  profitable  as  they  might  be,  because  they  are 
sent  very  small,  and  taken  away  by  the  Monthly  Meetings 
and  apprenticed  far  too  soon,  to  save  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them  at  the  workhouse. 

In  1717  a  new  lease  of  the  premises  for  99  years  was 
obtained  from  the  Bench  of  Justices  on  payment  of  £100 
fine. 

In  1718  an  order  had  to  be  issued  to  the  ancient  Friends 
that  no  tobacco  was  to  be  smoked  in  the  lodging-rooms. 

Passing  on  to  1725  we  find  false  insinuations  still  com- 
plained of,  also  the  notions  of  some  that  the  children  should 
do  no  work.    The  elderly  people,  it  is  stated,  do  not  work  ; 


*  It  seems  the  majority  of  the  okl  people  were  weak  and  infirm,  unable 
even  to  assist  as  above  desired.  Some  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  had  in- 
deed alleged  that  they  could  keep  the  able-bodied  poor  more  cheaply 
outside.  In  1718  the  committee  speak  of  the  ancient  Friends  being 
thus  incapable,  and  request  another  servant.  "  One  servant,"  they  add, 
"  has  left  from  over- work  ;  she  used  to  mend  the  children's  woollen 
clothes,  make  the  beds,  clean  the  rooms,  take  in  and  give  out  linen, 
&c.,  comb  the  heads,  and  dress  their  sore  hands  and  feet  in  the  winter 
season,  having  many  of  them  sores,  which  business  alone  generally 
takes  several  hours  every  day,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  where 
there  are  so  many  small  chiklren."  This  was  in  the  year  1718,  in 
which  year  a  profit  of  ^89  was  got  out  of  the  concern,  towards  which 
the  labour  of  these  children,  who  are  complained  of  in  the  same  year  as 
being  "  sent  in  so  small,"  materially  assisted. 
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they  consent  to  the  rules  when  they  come,  but  afterwards  are 
^'less  agreeable  Avhen  they  can  find  nothing  else  to  dislike." 
They  also  are  found  to  exert  idle  influences  over  the  children.^ 
The  effects  of  the  substitution  of  sewing,  &c.  for  spinning- 
came  under  special  notice  by  the  committee  in  1728,  and  the 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  characters  who  were  found  in  the  work- 
house and  whose  influence  over  the  children  was  not  likely  to  be 
always  beneficial,  we  may  state  that,  on  the  minutes  of  the  Six-Weeks 
Meeting  in  1728,  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  Galloway,  a  poor  Friend, 
twice  expelled  from  the  workhouse  for  misconduct,  then  diso-^Tied,  and 
subsequently  relieved  to  prevent  his  starvation,  is  reported  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  workhouse  in  a  coach  and  left  there."  "  The 
coachman  opening  the  gate,  put  in  his  box,  and  set  him  upon  it,  he 
being  unable  to  help  himself,  being  lame  of  his  limbs."  The  Work- 
house Committee  appealingly  ask  what  are  they  to  do  Avith  him,  but 
no  record  is  made  as  to  the  counsel  given  by  the  Six- Weeks  Meeting  in 
this  dilemma. 

But  the  most  troublesome  inmates  were  the  Pensioners  (see  p.  365). 
They  seemed  to  have  dined  at  the  steward's  table,  and  to  have  been 
in  various  ways  on  a  difterent  footing  from  the  rest.  In  1711  the 
steward  thus  complains  to  the  committee  : — 

Some  who  have  dined  at  our  table  have  several  times  told  us  we 
were  but  their  servants,  and  maintained  there  to  wait  on  them,  and 
they  paid  more  than  the  rest,  saying  the  house  got  by  them  but  it  got 
nothing  by  us  ;  also  said  they  had  as  proper  a  right  to  go  into  the 
pantry,  and  to  be  in  the  kitchen  or  parlor  when  they  pleased,  as  we 
had  ;  and  as  for  thj  provision,  they  told  us  it  was  none  of  ours,  and 
therefore  they  would  have  what  they  pleased  and  when  they  pleased." 
The  MS.  then  states  that  these  expressions  got  known  amongst  the 
children  and  poor  maintained  at  the  meeting's  charge. 

"  When  my  wife  has  been  cutting  out  Roast  or  Boiled  Beef  for  the 
family  at  noon,  those  who  dined  at  our  table  would  come  with  a  large 
copper  spoon,  like  a  ladle,  and  stand  in  her  way,  taking  the  gravy  out 
of  the  great  dish  where  the  meat  lay,  thereby  dropping  upon  and 
greasing  her  clothes,  they  not  having  patience  to  stay  till  we  dined,  when 
they  might  have  gravy  enough,  and  as  she  had  been  cutting  pudding 
into  shares  if  there  was  any  f)lace  in  the  pudding  that  had  more  plums 

in  than  the  rest  they  would  cut  that  piece  out  for  themselves  

And  when  we  have  had  roast  meat,  some  of  our  table  would  run  their 
fingers  into  the  meat  while  it  was  roasting  and  frequently  handling  the 
meat  at  table  very  indecently,  which  is  off'ensive  to  decent  cleanly  people, 
and  yet  when  strangers  dined  with  us  they  could  behave  themselves  very 
discreetly, 

"  Also,  under  pretence  of  visiting  and  sitting  with  some  who  dined  at 
our  table,  has  come  in  an  intruding  sort  of  people  (on  First-days  in  the 
evening  especially),  who  would  place  themselves  in  the  kitchen,  and 
there  sit  smoking  tobacco  and  keep  our  servants  from  the  fire,  and  being 
told  they  might  be  of  more  service  in  their  own  families  than  to  be  here 
keeping  our  servants  from  the  fire,  then  such  have  returned  unhandsome 
language,  implying  as  if  they  had  as  good  toleration  as  we,  saying  we 
could  not  hinder  them."    Much  more  follows  of  a  similar  purport. 
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following  minute  was  made  concerning  it : — "  The  state  of 
the  Sewing  School  having  been  divers  times  inspected,  and 
now  more  particularly  examined.  The  committee  found  that 
keeping  a  person  on  purpose  as  a  schoolmistress,  hath  all 
along  been  attended  with  a  considerable  yearly  loss  .  .  .  and 
inasmuch  as  Ann  Mercy  Ellwood,  a  young  woman  apprentice 
in  the  house  (in  the  last  year  of  her  time),  is  become  capable, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  stewardess,  to  instruct  the  girls  in 
common  sewing-work  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  good  servant 
maids,  and  as  that  is  what  we  chiefly  aim  at  for  them,  so 
we  think  that  the  educating  them  in  seamstry  of  a  nicer 
sort,  tends  rather  to  destroy  the  end  proposed,  by  begetting 
apprehensions  in  them  (and  probably  in  their  parents,  &c.) 
that  they  are  qualified  for  seamstresses,  governesses,  mantua- 
makers,  quilters,  &c.,  or  some  business  by  which  they  may 
live  at  their  own  hands  (as  they  call  it),  and  from  whence  we 
apprehend  very  ill  consequences  to  arise."  Therefore  thought 
best  to  dismiss  the  schoolmistress,  but  the  Women's  Two- 
Weeks  Meeting  to  be  consulted.  Soon  after  report  is  made 
of  this  arrangement  being  carried  into  effect. 

In  17.29  the  committee  were  evidently  making  the  concern 
pay.*  They  had  spent  £720  in  repairs  (without  coming  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting)  out  of  leases,  profits,  &c.  They 
state  that  we  let  off  a  small  portion  for  more  than  we  pay 
for  the  whole."  The  numbers  at  this  time  were  15  old 
people,  43  boys,  and  14  girls.  Up  to  this  date  155  boys  and 
54  girls  had  been  apprenticed.  Complaint  is  again  made 
of  the  "  encouragement  some  Friends  have  given  to  divers 
of  the  ancient  persons,  who  thereby  have  a  liberty  to  in- 
sinuate things  which  are  neither  true  nor  for  the  interest 
of  the  house,  in  order  to  raise  Friends'  pity  and  charity 
towards  them,  which  is  often  ill  bestowed." 


*  Somehow  or  other,  when  the  concern  paid  best,  complaints 
thickened.  In  this  year,  1729,  the  place  is  spoken  of  as  a  house  full 
of  dissatisfied  persons,  and  the  running  avjmj  of  the  children  is  spoken 
of  as  frequent,  and  a  cause  of  great  inconvenience.  This  practice  was  not 
confined  to  the  year  now  mentioned  ;  two  years  before  the  following 
minute  was  passed  by  the  conmiittee  : — 

"  1727.  The  committee  having  frecpient  complaints  of  the  great  in- 
conveniency  of  the  children's  running  away  from  this  house,  and  thereby 
taking  the  opportunity  of  telling  divers  notorious  lies  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  same  and  scandalising  the  government  thereof,  resolves  it  shall  be  a 
standing  rule,  not  to  allow  the  steward  to  receive  again  any  such  child, 
till  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  the  child  belongs  requests  it." 
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In  1732  the  gain  for  three  years  is  stated  to  have  been 
£197,  which,  ^sith.  legacies,  &c.,  has  raised  the  stock  of  the 
house  to  £4,083.  A  committee,  appointed  specially  to  in- 
spect the  workhouse,  reported  that  they  examined  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  saw  the  respective  allowances  cut  and 
weighed.  They  deprecate  the  "  groundless  objections " 
current,  and  allude  to  a  recent  increase  of  the  allowance  of 
bread  from  12  oz.  to  14  or  15  oz. 

The  Committee  of  Inspection  go  on  to  state  that  the  rule 
is  for  the  children  to  get  up  at  ii  in  winter  and  5  in  summer, 
which  order  was  made  before  we  had  any  settled  master  in  the 
house,  only  as  one  came  in  the  evening  after  his  own  school 
was  done  to  teach  the  children  after  their  day's  Avork  from 
6  a.m.  to  (i  p.m.  They  now  proposed  that  the  children 
should  rise  at  5  all  the  year  round,  finish  work  by  dinner 
time,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  for  school  and  play  till 
they  go  to  bed  at  7. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  declined  to  order  children  of  seven 
or  eight  to  be  turned  out  of  bed  in  the  depth  of  winter  at  5 
o'clock  to  make  mops. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  however  careful  the  su- 
perior meetings  might  be  to  have  the  establishment  well 
managed,  disorders  and  abuses  of  authority  did  creep  in. 
In  1735  some  cases  of  hardship  and  severity  were  complained 
of  by  Horslydown,  for  which  on  investigation  some  founda- 
tion was  found.  The  ignorance  and  imprudent  management 
of  some  of  the  servants  is  alleged  in  extenuation. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  it  is  stated,  as  worthy  of  note, 
that  only  thirteen  children  had  died  in  twenty-five  years. 

The  gain  for  four  years  ending  1735  is  stated  to  be  £213, 
but  a  time  of  loss  now  supervenes.  Up  to  1740  the  loss  is 
stated  to  be  £135,  but  in  1741  the  loss  for  one  year  is  £227. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  prices  of  food,  the 
diminution  of  the  yarn -trade,  and  the  fact  of  the  steward  not 
having  sufficient  balances  left  in  his  hands  to  push  the  trade 
with  vigour. 

In  1746  a  new  subscription  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  this 
year  the  first  printed  report  on  the  school  was  issued.  It  is 
entitled  "  An  account  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  present  state 
of  the  School  and  Workhouse  maintained  by  the  people  called 
Quakers,  at  Clerkenwell,  London."  In  this  pamphlet  we  are 
informed  that  the  youth  work  in  the  mornings,  and  learn 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts  in  the  afternoon.    That  the 
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girls  leani  needlework,  also  kitchen-work,  housewifery,  &c. 
The  officers  are  enumerated  as  steward,  stewardess,  school- 
master, schoolmistress,  workmaster,  and  servants.  A  surgeon 
and  physician  attend  gratis.  The  family  are  about  90 
in  number,  203  ancient  people  and  503  boys  and  girls  hav- 
ing been  received  up  to  this  time.  The  clothing  is  found 
very  expensive ;  its  cost  was  defrayed  for  some  years  by  the 
late  Anthony  Crosfield.*  An  augmentation  of  stock  is  urged, 
also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  apprenticeship  premiums, 
that  better  places  may  be  found.  Gratuities  on  expiration  of 
time  are  also  pleaded  for. 

Simeon  \Yarner,  Jacob  Hagen,  Daniel  Yandewall,  and  John 
Fothergill  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  eifort  noAV  made  to 
assist  the  institution.  The  subscription  was  headed  by  John 
Haward  £\00,  John  Warner  £50,  Simeon  Warner  £50,  and 
Benjamin  Horne  £50. 

In  1747  the  committee  complain  of  country  children  being 
introduced  into  the  house  through  London  meetings.  They 
state  that  it  is  three  years  since  there  was  a  general  clothing. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  reply,  orders  that  the  country 
children  shall  pay  eighteenpence  weekly,  and  that  all  the 
children  be  clothed  forthwith,  agreeing  to  find  ways  and  means. 

In  the  following  year,  notwithstanding  the  stock  was  now 
over  £7,000,  and  the  trade  gain  for  the  year  was  £29  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  a  debt  for  the  year  of 
£78  is  reported.  At  the  sugp,estion  of  a  visiting  committee 
(Jacob  Post  and  others),  the  price  for  all  children  was  raised 
to  eighteenpence  weekly.  Still  there  was  an  annual  deficit. 
In  1 749  the  accumulation  of  losses  which  it  had  been  agreed 
to  consider  as  a  debt  due  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  had 
reached  £685.  Unfortunately  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  its 
recently  reconstituted  cash  committee,  the  Six- Weeks  Meet- 
ing, were  deeply  in  debt,  and  appealing  to  Friends  for  money, 
and  therefore  no  further  collection  for  the  school  and  work- 
house was  at  present  feasible.  More  diligence  and  industry 
on  the  one  hand,  and  stricter  economy  on  the  other,  were 
meanwhile  strongly  recommended,  and  doubtless  enforced. 
In  1750  the  annual  inspection  committee  report  that  the 
profits  in  trade  have  been  reduced  by  the  children  not  being 

*  It  seems  that  the  executors  of  the  late  Anthony  Crosfield  clothed 
the  inmates  at  a  cost  of  ,£219  16s.  Id.  in  1738  ;  and  again  at  a  cost  of 
£211 10s.  9d.  in  1752.  On  both  these  occasions  leather-breeches  at  3s.  9d., 
men's  wigs  at  lO.s.  6d.,  boy's  wigs  at  8s.,  figure  conspicuously. 
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kept  to  work  the  stated  hours,  so  that  their  earnings  are  one- 
third  less  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  formerly. 
Negligence  in  the  officials  is  at  this  time  complained  of, 
especially  as  regards  remissness  in  promoting  sales.  Through 
indolence  528  lbs.  of  yarn  have  been  lost,  as  it  is  supposed,  by 
omitting  to  make  entries  when  sending  out.  Then  again  the 
inspectors  state  there  is  a  remissness  as  regards  frugality  ; 
the  bill  of  fare  is  not  kept  to,  and  too  many  persons  are 
entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  house.  After  commenting 
on  irregularities  of  discipline,  want  of  care  as  regards  the 
morals  of  the  children,  and  conformity  to  rules  on  the  part  of 
the  old,  also  the  neglect  to  keep  the  premises  properly  clean, 
or  the  children's  clothes  properly  repaired,  the  visitors  advise 
that  the  ancient  people  should  be  more  fully  employed  either 
in  shoemaking,  tailoring,  or  carding  wool,  or  in  waiting  on 
the  sick,  or  mending  linen. 

The  Workhouse  Ccmimittee,  in  reply,  stated  that  things 
were  being  improved.  The  Quarterly  Electing  advised  the 
Women's  Two- Weeks  Meeting  to  make  appointments  to  visit 
the  schools,  &c. 

In  1750  Friends'  families  are  encouraged  to  buy  mops  at  the 
workhouse,  that  trade  being  found  profitable.  The  Quarterly 
Meeting  now  agreed  to  the  employment  of  the  ancient  Friends. 
The  charge  for  these  was  raised  to  3s.  per  week,  and  that  for 
children  lowered  to  Is.  in  order  to  encourage  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  latter,  they  being  found  more  profitable. 
Monthly  Meetings  are  also  directed  to  pay  40s.  admission 
fee  with  each  child,  to  defray  in  part  the  cost  of  its  clothing 
whilst  at  school. 

Passing  on  to  1754  we  find  that  in  consequence  of  taking 
an  adjacent  plot  of  ground,  known  as  The  Mulberry  Garden," 
some  improvements  in  the  premises  had  been  effected.  Some 
new  windows  were  opened,  and  a  drain,  which  washed  the 
hog-yard  of  a  neighbouring  distiller,  came  through  the  Mul- 
berry Garden,  and  ran  open  through  the  cellars  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  was  now  turned  in  a  different  direction, 
having  been  previously  found ''a  great  and  continued  nuisance." 
In  the  same  year  the  children  are  reported  to  have  been  new 
clothed,  and  their  bedsteads,  described  in  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  minutes  as  ''old  and  full  of  vermin,"^  were  taken  to 

*  Several  years  before  one  Christopher  Fox  had  contracted  \\-ith  the 
institution  to  keep  the  house  clear  of  the  insects  referred  to,  for  30s.  per 
annum.    It  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  nostrums  were  not  successful. 
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pieces  and  furnished  with  new  sheets,  blankets,  and  cover- 
lids. 

A  fresh  subscription  was  set  on  foot  in  the  year  just 
mentioned  to  pay  off  money  borrowed,  and  add  to  a  sum  of 
£500  left  by  Samuel  Brewster,  and  £100  left  by  Cornelius 
Taylor,  as  funds  for  increasing  apprentice  fees  and  rewards  at 
expiration  of  terms  of  servitude.*  This  subscription  w^as 
brought  in  in  1760,  when  it  amounted  to  £1,085.  Of  this  £400 
was  applied  to  payment  of  debts,  and  the  remainder  added  to 
the  Apprentice  Fund. 

To  recount  all  the  details  of  the  financial  experience  of  this 
institution  would  only  be  tedious.  Reiterated  losses  raised 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  debt  to  £1,127  by  1759,  on  which  the 
workhouse  received  3  per  cent.  Then  we  soon  find  the  gains 
of  some  profitable  years  which  were  placed  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting's  credit  reducing  the  debt  to  £600  in  1771.  But 
subsequent  losses  raised  it  again  to  £1,250  in  1785,  when  it 
was  paid  off  by  means  of  Thomas  Talwin's  legacy  for  that  pur- 
pose to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  our  narrative  of  the 
Six- Weeks  Meeting. 

About  this  time  the  city  authorities  found  they  had  occasion 
for  the  building  at  Clerkenwell,  and  bought  the  remainder  of 
its  lease  from  Friends.  A  new  piece  of  ground  of  If  acres 
was  taken,  situated  between  St.  John's  Road  and  the  Goswell 
Road ;  it  formed  part  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Brewers' 
Company,  and  the  interest  of  their  tenant  being  purchased  for 
£252,  a  building  lease  was  arranged  for  direct  from  the  com- 
pany for  a  term  of  150  years,  at  a  rental  of  £16  per  annum 
for  the  first  85  years  (being  the  extent  of  the  tenant's  term), 
and  £50  for  the  remainder  of  the  150  years.  On  the  land  thus 
taken  somewhat  large  premises  were  erected  and  the  school 
transferred  thither.  William  Allen  and  some  other  Friends 
strongly  urged  the  removal  of  the  school  to  some  premises 
then  vacant  at  Wandsworth,  but  the  general  feeling  was  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  institution  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
former  site.t 


*  Devereux  Bowley  left  £1,500  for  the  same  purpose  a  few  years 
afterwards. 

t  A  few  minutes  of  committee  illustrating  the  history  of  the  School 
and  Workhouse  at  Clerkenwell  may  be  inserted  here — 

1728.  Richard  Grafton  reports  that  John  Warner  has  left  the  three 
volumes  of  Foxe's  Martyrology  to  every  Dissenting  Charity  School  about 
London  ;  with  the  following  intention,  "  And  it  is  my  mind  and  inten- 
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Plaistow  Home  for  Ancient  Friends. 

It  was  only  the  children  who  were  at  first  removed  to  the 
new  premises  in  Islington  Road.  The  experiment  of  main- 
taining the  ancient  Friends  separately  was  tried  for  a  time. 

A  large  house  and  garden  near  Plaistow  Meeting-house 
was  purchased  for  £560,  and  another  £200  spent  under  John 
Bevans'  superintendence  in  altering  the  place  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  Friends.  Here,  till  1792,  the  old  Friends 
were  located.  W e  know  very  little  of  this  institution,  merely 
meeting  with  casual  allusion  to  it.  For  instance,  Wilson 
Birkbeck  presents  it  with  a  pump,  and  a  turret  clock  is  re- 
paired by  subscription.    The  building  was  insured  for  £800. 

After  four  or  five  years'  occupancy  it  was  thought  cheaper 
again  to  reunite  the  families.  An  elaborate  calculation,  occu- 
pying several  pages  in  the  Six-Weeks  Meeting  books,  shows 
that  £172  17s.  7d.  could  be  saved  annually  by  having  the  old 
Friends  again  located  with  the  children.  Accordingly,  the 
house  at  Plaistow  was  sold,  and  fresh  accommodation  was 
added  to  the  Islington  premises  for  the  accommodation  of 
twenty-four  ancient  men  and  women,  to  which  they  were 
transferred  in  1792. 

Islington  Road  School. 

This  building  was  erected  on  the  plot  of  land  anciently 
known  as  Hermitage  Field,  whose  situation  has  already  been 


tion  that  some  small  time  be  spent  every  day  before  the  school  breaks 
up  in  causing  one  of  the  scholars  to  read  a  portion  thereof." 

1729.  Holidays  allowed,  stated  to  be  a  week  each  at  Christmas,  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  ;  only  to  go  home  three  times  between  Christmas  and 
Whitsuntide,  and  then  only  for  one  day,  not  a  First-day. 

1734.  The  old  people  to  have  half  a  pint  of  ale  every  evening  to  en- 
courage them  to  be  serviceable. 

1736.  No  child  to  be  corrected  but  in  sight  of  the  rest  and  at  the  same 
time  the  crime  declared.  Such  corrections  not  to  be  frec[uent  wdthout 
consent  of  steward. 

1761.  For  the  future  the  ale  to  be  regularly  dispensed  to  old  Friends, 
four  days  in  the  week,  ^  pint  at  12  o'clock  and  every  evening  the  same. 
(This  does  not  refer  to  the  table  beer  at  meals.) 

1766.  Committee  directs  that  no  servant  of  the  institution  be  treated 
with  a  wedding  dinner  in  future  without  consent  of  this  committee. 

1785.  Some  sail-cloth  and  tarred  thread  are  to  be  bought,  and  the 
ancient  men  set  to  w^ork  at  sack-making. 
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described,  at  a  cost  of  ^5,500,  exclusive  of  the  accommodation 
erected  for  ancient  Friends  in  1792.  The  architect  was  John 
Bevans.  Malcolm,  the  topographer,  speaking  of  the  school, 
&c.,  in  1803,  says,  "The  house,  meeting,  schools,  apartments, 
and  stairs  are  as  white  and  clean  as  brushes  and  industry  will 
make  them.  The  ceilings  are  remarkably  high  and  the 
windows  large  ;  consequently,  the  rooms  are  perfectly  dry 
and  w^ell  aired.  The  outside  has  the  appearance  of  a  villa, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  and  trees."* 

To  this  new  building  the  children  were  removed  in  Twelfth 
Month,  1786.  Almost  all  furniture,  bedsteads,  bedding,  &c. 
of  the  old  building  was  discarded,  and  an  evident  endeavour 
made  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  many  respects.  Education 
and  work  changed  places  as  regards  priority  of  importance, 
though  spinning  flax  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  be 
kept  up  in  the  afternoons. 

Of  course  things  had  not  yet  arrived  at  modern  excellence  ; 
for  instance,  the  washing  accommodation  provided  by  the 
committee  for  boys  and  girls  was  two  large  troughs  (one  on 
each  side  of  a  partition)  1 8  inches  across  and  4  deep,  into 
W'hich  water  w^as  laid  on  from  an  adjacent  cistern. 

It  wall  be  simplest  briefly  now  to  state  a  few  facts  in 
chronological  order  connected  Avith  the  Islington  Road 
Schools. 

In  1795  was  instituted  the  weekly  penny  for  pocket  money, 
which  has  continued  as  one  of  the  school  arrangements  to 
this  day. 

We  find  in  1799  some  able  men  appointed  on  an  educa- 
tional sub-committee,  who  introduced  many  reforms,  some  of 
which  may  be  particularised.  The  names  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee were  Robert  Howard,  Edward  Janson,  Wilson  Birk- 
beck,  Frederick  Smith,  and  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan  ;  subse- 
quently Sparks  Moline  w^as  added. 

Through  the  influence  of  these  Friends  a  rule  was  made 
that  the  school  hours  of  boys  above  13  being  very  valua- 
ble on  account  of  their  soon  having  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
should  not  be  interrupted,  except  to  take  their  turns  at  the 
washing  machine. 

The  same  Friends  drew  up  the  following  plan  of  study,  &c. 
for  the  boys : — 

To  rise  at  6;  school  at  6.30;  breakfast  at  8;  school  9 


*  He  gives  an  engraving  of  the  school  at  page  412  of  his  London. 
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to  12;  diDiier  12.30;  school  2  to  5  ;  supper  6.30;  to  bed 
at  8. 

They  also  arranged  that  the  mornings  should  be  spent  over 
spelling  and  grammar ;  the  forenoon  over  writing  and  read- 
ing ;  and  the  afternoon  over  arithmetic,  spelling  and  reading ; 
certain  divisions  alternating  with  each  other  as  regards  the 
acquirement  and  repetition  of  lessons.  On  Seventh-day 
morning,  tables  and  mental  calculation  were  to  occupy  the 
time  till  breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  on  that  day  there  was 
to  be  spelling  for  penny  tickets  till  dinner  time.  On  Fourth- 
day  morning  the  boys  were  to  attend  Peel  Meeting,  on  Sixth- 
day  afternoon  to  be  occupied  in  mending .theii'  stockings^  and  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon  to  have  a  half-holiday. 

An  arrangement  was  also  made  at  this  time  for  giving  three 
sixpenny  prizes  for  writing  and  three  shilling  prizes  for  arith- 
metic on  the  occurrence  of  the  quarterly  committee."^ 

In  the  following  year  these  Friends  above  named  took 
measures  to  lighten  the  menial  work  of  the  place  in  which  the 
children  were  still  employed,  though  flax-spinning  seems  to 
have  now  been  relinquished.  They  had  the  coals  kept  in  a 
place  on  the  ground  floor,  instead  of  being  in  the  underground 
cellars,  and  instituted  the  afterwards  well-known  school  pina- 
fore, to  save  their  clothes  whilst  eno-ao-ed  in  these  matters. 

In  1806  the  Education  Committee  divided  the  school  into 
three  writing  divisions  and  three  arithmetic  divisions,  and  in- 
stituted three  prizes  for  proficiency  in  each  class,  i.e.  eighteen 
quarterly  prizes  in  all. 

In  1808,  after  the  resignation  of  John  Withers  and  wife, 
who  had  served  the  institution  for  twenty  years,  a  consider- 
able change  was  eff'ected  in  the  administration  of  the  building 
when  it  was  agreed  : — 

1st,  To  place  the  whole  establishment  under  the  care  of 
an  able,  steady  Friend  to  be  styled  Master  (instead  of  steward 
as  formerly) — a  person  capable  of  managing  the  familv  and 
taking  the  general  instruction  of  the  children  ;  one  who  is  not 
much  under  middle  age,  who  writes  a  good  hand,  is  com- 
petent to  keep  the  accounts,  and  has  a  good  idea  of  the 
business  of  education.  Such  a  person,  it  is  conceived,  by 
availing  himself  of  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  the 


*  The  money  procured  from  the  fines  for  non-attendance  of  the 
Committee  was  appUed  to  the  jDayment  of  these  prizes.  There  was 
often  a  considerable  sum  in  hand  from  this  source. 
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assistance  of  the  elder  boys,  would  have  sufficient  leisure  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  family  and  other  matters  under 
his  charge." 

"  2ndly,  To  commit  the  care  of  provisions  and  clothing, 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  a  tender 
oversight  of  the  children,  in  short,  those  concerns  that  are 
properly  within  the  province  of  females,  to  an  able  matronly 
woman  Friend,  as  Housekeeper  to  the  family ;  who  should 
occasionally  apply  to  the  master  for  instruction  and  aid." 

The  above  extracts  are  taken  from  a  circular  extensively 
issued  at  this  time,  signed  John  Corby n,  clerk,"  and  in  re- 
sponse to  which  Thomas  Salter  was  engaged  as  master. 

In  the  year  1811  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  school 
was  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  (summarised) 
regulations  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  : — 

"  1.  School  to  admit  country  children.  Charge  to  be  ten 
guineas  per  annum.  Boys  to  be  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  English  grammar ;  the  girls  the  same,  with 
needlework,  knitting,  and  domestic  work.  The  institution  to 
be  called  Friends'  School  under  the  care  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  London  and  Middlesex.    Children  to  leave  at  14. 

2  and  '6.  Each  Monthly  Meeting  in  London  and  Middlesex 
to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  school  annually,  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  adopting  this  arrangement  may  send  children  to 
the  school. 

"4<.  Ackworth  plans  for  admission  and  agency  to  be  adopted. 

"  5.  London  children  to  have  priority  of  admission,  as  being  on 
the  foundation."   (Since  extended  to  London  and  Middlesex.) 

The  school  was  at  this  time  under  the  management  of  a 
committee  of  eighteen  London  Eriends.  Agents  were  now 
to  be  at  liberty  to  attend  its  sittings. 

The  ancient  Eriends  were  withdrawn  from  the  institution 
by  the  1st  of  the  Seventh  Month,  1811,  and  arrangements 
made  for  receiving  100  children. 

Peter  Bedford  became  a  member  of  the  School  Committee 
in  1814.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  institution  till  his 
death.  Many  now  living  will  remember  his  earnest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  teachers  and  scholars  during  the  closing  years 
of  his  life,  when  residing  near  the  school  after  its  location  at 
Croydon. 

The  use  of  "  Kendall's  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion "  was  introduced  in  1815,  and  persevered  in  for  a  time. 
We  have  now  reached  the  time  at  which  the  annual  reports 
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began  to  be  published.  These  are  readily  accessible,  and 
supply  minute  particulars  as  to  the  educational  progress  of 
the  scholars  year  by  year,  and  also  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
institution.  It  is  evident  that  to  endeavour  exhaustively  to 
treat  these  would  swell  our  volume  beyond  all  reasonable 
compass.  Our  aim  has,  of  course,  been  to  present  some  of  the 
striking  points  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  leave  minute 
details  to  be  investigated  by  those  specially  interested  in 
them. 

It  was  agreed  in  1823  that  one-third  of  the  permanent 
income  of  the  school  should  be  annually  paid  to  the  Six- 
Weeks  Meeting,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  poor 
ancient  Friends  in  London  ;  they  having  originally  had  a 
claim  on  the  funds.  Two  years  after  the  above  date,  in 
1825,  the  school  was  removed  from  Islington  Road  to  its 
present  position  at  Croydon. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Croydon  School,  a  few  facts 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Islington  Road  property  may  be 
given.  This  estate  was  held  by  Friends  of  the  Brewers' 
Company,  on  a  lease  of  148  years  from  Sixth  Month,  1786. 
It  was,  after  removal  of  the  School,  underlet  as  building  land, 
on  leases  of  70  years  from  Third  Month,  1827.  It  has 
])ecome  laid  out  in  streets  and  occupied  with  houses,  the 
ground  rents  of  which  realise  about  £350  per  annum.  Of 
this  amount  two-thirds  is  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
Croydon  School,  and  the  remaining  one-third  is  paid  to  the 
Six-Weeks  Meeting,  by  it  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Monthly  Meetings  for  the  ancient  poor  Friends.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  sub  building  leases  referred  to,  the  estate 
will  revert  to  Friends,  when  of  course  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  income  may  be  looked  for  during  the  remaining 
thirty-seven  years  of  the  term  for  which  it  is  held  from  the 
Brewers'  Company. 

Croydon  School. 

In  a  work  intended,  like  the  present,  to  be  for  the  most  part 
a  repository  of  facts  drawn  from  the  records  of  a  more  or 
less  remote  past,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  any  very 
lengthened  notice  should  be  given  of  an  establishment  so 
modern  and  so  well  known  as  Croydon  School. 

In  1820  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Tottenham  proposed  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  that  the  School  should  be  moved  into 
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the  country,  Islington  having  become  much  built  over.  After 
due  consideration  this  proposition  was,  in  the  following  year, 
acceded  to.  A  site  was  found  at  Croydon  whereon  stood  an 
old  mansion  which,  by  the  addition  of  two  long  wings,  was 
rendered  suitable  for  the  required  purpose.  The  purchase 
was  about  £5,500,  cost  of  building  about  £8,000,  of  furniture, 
&c.  £700.  To  defray  these  expenses  a  subscription  was  raised  of 
nearly  £12,000.  Of  this  £10,160  was  collected  in  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting ;  £146  in  the  associated 
Quarterly  Meetings,  £515  amongst  Friends  of  the  country 
generally,  and  £250  amongst  non-members.  Besides  these 
sums  there  was  a  grant  of  £460  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
£3,000  was  also  raised  on  annuities,  and  £356  obtained  from 
sale  of  old  materials  on  the  Croydon  estate.  The  premises  have 
since  been  much  improved  at  various  dates,  especially  by  the 
erection  of  an  additional  schoolroom  and  dormitory  on  the 
boys'  side  in  1848  (without  increasing  the  number  of  scholars), 
also  by  the  erection  of  a  new  schoolroom  for  the  girls  in  1853. 
At  this  date  the  boys'  playground  was  considerably  enlarged 
by  taking  in  part  of  the  shrubbery  and  gardens  on  the  west ; 
a  paddock  on  the  north  side  has  also  been  since  added.* 

At  the  removal  of  the  school  to  Croydon  it  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Henry  and  Edith  Dymond.  At  the  same 
time  a  lad  came  as  an  apprentice  who  afterwards  rose  to  be 
head  master,  and  subsequently  superintendent,  in  which  last 
position  he  became  well  known  to  several  generations  of 
scholars  who  learned  to  love  and  revere  the  name  of  John 
Sharp. 

H.  and  E.  Dymond  were  succeeded  as  superintendents  by 
Edward  F.  Brady  and  his  wife.  After  Edward  Brady's 
decease,  Elizabeth  Brady  continued  for  a  time  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  John  Sharp  acting  as  second  in  command. 
He  became  superintendent  in  1842,  and  died  at  his  post  in 
1853.  His  much  esteemed  and  valued  successor,  Charles 
Fryer,  died  one  year  afterwards,  in  1854. 


*  Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  donors  towards  the  buildings  at 
Croydon  may  be  mentioned  Eobert  Barclay,  £200  ;  William  Dillwy^n, 
£250  ;  Samuel  Gurney,  £300  ;  Luke  Howard,  £300  ;  William  Janson, 
£300  ;  John  Overend,  £300  ;  William  F.  Keynolds,  £300  ;  Thomas 
Richardson,  £250  ;  Robert  Warner,  £300. 
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At  a  Qiiarterlv  Meeting  held  by  adjournment  at  Gracechiirch  Street, 
Eleventh  Month  30th,  1761  — 

Our  friends  Samuel  Fothergill,  Isaac  Wilson,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Wm. 
Dill  worth,  John  Lindoe,  Henry  Wilkins,  Sampson  Lloyd,  jun.,  and 
Robert  Foster,  being  some  of  the  Friends  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  visit  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  nation, 
having  visited  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  City  and  Middlesex,  were 
present  in  this  meeting,  whose  visit  is  kindly  accepted, 

Samuel  Fothergill,  from  the  aforesaid  Friends,  brought  in  the  follow- 
ing observations  and  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  amongst  us, 
which  account,  as  it  contains,  we  believe,  a  just  and  impartial  representa- 
tion of  the  Society  here,  and  many  important  and  affectionate  advices 
relative  thereto,  is  accepted  \)j  this  meeting  in  the  same  brotherly  love 
wherein  they  are  communicated,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  several 
advices  therein  contained  are  earnestly  recommended  by  this  meeting  to 
every  individual  member  present,  so  we  hope  it  will  become  the  care 
of  this  Quarterly  Meeting  to  put  in  practice  such  parts  of  these  recom- 
mendations as  more  immediately  relate  to  the  discipline  and  good  order 
of  the  Society.  Copies  are  ordered  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
several  Monthly  Meetings  of  London  and  Middlesex  ;  the  consideration 
of  said  advices  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  rendered  most 
extensively  beneficial  is  referred  to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 

To  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  London  and  Middlesex,  to  be  held 
at  Gracechurch  Street,  30th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1761, — 

Dear  Friends, — In  a  sense  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love  to  his 
Church  and  people  and  his  gracious  willingness  to  extend  a  hand  of 
help  and  salvation,  we  found  our  minds  engaged  to  pay  a  visit  to  many 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  in  this  nation  agreeable  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1760.  The  same  motive  hath  drawn  us 
to  pay  a  visit  to  yours,  wherein  we  have  had  occasion  reverently  to 
acknowledge  the  continued  regard  of  the  great  Master  of  our  assemblies, 
who,  by  the  fresh  visitation  of  his  love  and  life,  is  drawing  near  for  the 
help  of  all  who  embrace  it,  that  our  Zion  may  arise  and  shake  herself 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  put  on  the  beautiful  garment  of  salvation 
and  praise.  And,  dear  Friends,  though  our  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  Church  amongst  you  hath  been  in  some  respects  pretty  close,  it  hath 
been  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness  ;  far  from  any 
design  lo  seek  cause  of  complaint,  we  wished  to  have  occasion  to  rejoice 
with  you  in  beholding  your  steadfastness  in  love  to  Him  who  is  ever 
worthy,  and  an  increase  of  faithfulness  before  Him  who  hath  often 
renewed  the  visitations  of  tender  love  to  many  of  you. 
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The  duty  of  individuals  and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  members  of 
our  Society,  in  a  religious  and  moral  capacity,  are  briefly  expressed  in 
eight  Queries  sent  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  in  1755,  and 
recommended  to  be  answered  by  the  Monthly  Meetings  at  each  Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

From  your  reading  and  answering  these  Queries  in  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings  we  have  been  led  to  view  the  state  of  the  Church, 
and  make  some  remarks  thereupon  which  we  offer  to  the  weighty  con- 
sideration of  this  meeting,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  more  clear  and 
intelligible,  we  insert  the  Queries,  together  with  the  state  of  the  Church 
as  it  appeared  to  us  in  answer  thereto  : — 

Query  1st.  Are  Meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline  duly  attended, 
and  do  Friends  avoid  all  unbecoming  behaviour  therein  ? 

Answer.  There  appeared  a  general  shortness  in  the  attendance  of 
week-day  meetings  ;  many  families  having  entirely  declined  their  duty 
in  this  respect.  First-day  Meetings  in  some  places  slenderly  attended, 
especially  in  the  afternoon.  Meetings  for  Discipline  very  much 
neglected  in  some  parts,  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  attending  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  No  Women's  Monthly  Meetings  in 
some  of  the  quarters  ;  the  youth,  too,  seldom  brought  into  Meetings  of 
Discipline,  and  of  consequence  unacquainted  with  it.  Great  hurt  to 
the  solid  religious  frame  of  meetings  also  arised  from  a  neglect  of  the 
hour  appointed,  and  a  drowsy  state  which  overtakes  many  ;  and  we  wish 
levity  of  conduct  and  inconsiderate  behaviour  amongst  some  of  our 
youth  especially  were  not  to  be  found  amongst  you — all  which  are 
very  unbecoming  a  people  professing  spiritual  worship  unto  that  Holy 
One  who  is  a  Spirit. 

Query  2nd.  Are  love  and  unity  preserved  amongst  you,  and  do  you 
discourage  all  talebearing  and  detraction  ? 

Answer.  It  appeared  that  love  and  unity  are  so  far  preserved  amongst 
you  that  no  open  difference  is  depending  amongst  Friends  except  in  one 
meeting,  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  Friends'  care  ;  and  that  they 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  and  thereby  prevent  farther 
reproach  to  the  Society  as  well  as  hurt  to  particulars.  Yet  the  previous 
unity  of  the  spirit  which  leads  into  oneness,  in  faith  and  practice,  is  too 
much  wanting,  and  there  appears  great  inconsistency  in  many  with  those 
testimonies  our  ancestors  received  to  bear  and  to  transmit  to  future 
generations  ;  were  this  spiritual  unity  more  generally  witnessed,  it  would 
bring  up  individuals  in  a  conduct  more  consistent  with  the  duties 
expressly  pointed  out  in  the  Queries.  Nothing  appeared  but  the  perni- 
cious practice  of  talebearing  is  pretty  generally  discouraged,  and  so  we 
wish  all  to  bear  in  mind  the  positive  command  of  God.  (Lev.  xix.  16), 
"  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  peoj^le 
also  (Prov.  xxvi.  26),  "  Where  there  is  no  talebearer  the  strife  ceaseth." 

Query  3rd.  Is  it  your  care  by  example  and  precept  to  train  up  your 
children  in  a  Godly  conversation  and  in  frequent  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  also  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel  ? 

Answer.  There  seemed  a  care  to  rest  on  the  minds  of  many  amongst 
you  to  train  up  their  children  in  a  Godly  conversation,  in  frequent  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and 
apparel,  and  in  order  to  render  this  care  more  effectual  many,  we  hope, 
are  concerned  to  seek  after  that  hand  which  hath  ever  been  the  preserver 
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of  all  who  depend  sincerely  upon  it  ;  that  they  themselves,  being  kept 
alive  in  righteousness,  may  be  living  examples  to  their  children,  and 
strengthen  those  principles  they  may  find  in  their  hearts  to  deliver  to 
them.  Themselves  delighting  in  the  statutes  of  God  will  be  qualified 
agreeable  to  the  ancient  injunction  to  teach  them  diligently  to  their 
children,  and  to  talk  of  them  when  they  sit  in  their  houses,  and  when 
they  walk  by  the  way,  when  they  lie  down,  and  when  they  rise  up. 

But  many  appear  unqualified  for  this  most  certain  and  necessary  duty, 
being  insensible  of  the  importance  of  early  care  to  form  the  tender  mind 
to  virtue  and  religion,  whereby  the  young  and  uninstructed  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  delusio.is  of  vanity,  a  dislike  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  ensues, 
and  their  minds  being  seduced  into  undue  liberties  and  a  variety  of 
incitements  thereto  daily  presenting,  many  have  furnished  cause  of 
severe  afiliction  to  negligent  parents,  sorrow  and  sufi'eriug  to  themselves, 
and  reproach  and  grief  to  the  Society. 

Query  Jfth.  Do  you  bear  a  faithful  and  Christian  testimony  against 
the  receiving  or  paying  tithes,  priests'  demands,  or  those  called  Church- 
rates  ? 

Ajiswer.  Though  many  amongst  you  appear  clear  in  our  testimony  in 
these  respects,  yet  there  is  a  great  remissness  herein,  and  we  fear  that 
the  necessary  care  to  advise,  instruct,  and  admonish  the  unfaithful,  hath 
not  been  sufficiently  extended. 

Query  5th.  Are  Friends  careful  to  avoid  all  vain  sports,  places  of 
diversion,  gaming,  and  all  unnecessary  frequenting  of  alehouses  or 
taverns,  excess  iu  drinking,  and  intemperance  of  every  kind  ? 

Answer.  Notwithstanding  several  meetings  gave  a  pretty  clear 
account  of  their  members  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  this  very  ex- 
tensive Quer}^,  and  we  are  sensible  it  is  under  the  solid  care  of  many 
amongst  you  to  observe  and  put  it  in  practice,  yet  it  appears  to  our 
sorrow  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  amongst  too  many  professing 
with  us  the  self-denying  doctrine  of  the  holy  Jesus,  whose  precepts,  if 
received  and  faithfully  obeyed,  would  lead  out  of  all  these  things,  and 
by  convincing  the  mind  of  the  importance  and  value  of  their  precious 
time  excite  or  redeem  it. 

We  fear  divers  are  not  clear  of  resorting  to  places  of  diversion,  whereby 
the  mind  hath  been  polluted  and  rendered  insensible  of  their  great  duty 
and  interest  of  keeping  their  hearts  with  all  diligence,  and  watching 
unto  prayer,  not  knowing  at  what  time  the  Lord  cometh.  We,  there- 
fore, earnestly  beseech  parents,  by  their  own  example  and  precept,  to 
teach  their  children  the  value  of  time,  and  amongst  other  branches  of 
frugality  to  be  above  all  frugal  thereof,  which  once  elapsed  can  never 
more  be  recalled. 

We  have  little  complaint  of  excess  in  drinking  ;  but  we  fear  divers 
resort  to  taverns  as  members  of  clubs  there-held,  which  hath  in  many 
respects  been  very  injurious  to  particulars  ;  and  we  offer  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parents  in  particular,  whether  the  multiplicity  of  tempta- 
tions in  this  city  require  not  the  strictest  attention,  and  to  keep  them 
under  their  own  eye,  which,  though  painful  labour  in  the  parent  and 
uneasy  to  the  minds  of  imprudent  youth,  hath  often  furnished  great 
peace  to  both.  We  earnestly  wish  Friends  in  general  were  more 
exemplary  in  the  virtue  of  temperance.  It  would  discover  itself  in 
bounding  the  pursuit  after  the  fading  things  of  this  world  in  the  plain- 
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ness  and  uprightness  of  their  conduct,  and  in  true  moderation  in  their 
apparel  and  houses,  using  this  world  as  not  abusing  it,  nor  themselves 
with  it. 

Query  6th.  Are  Friends  just  in  their  dealings  and  punctual  in  fulfill- 
ing their  engagements  ? 

Answer.  In  general  the  account  received  was  clear  and  satisfactory, 
and  we  entreat  Friends  carefully  to  remember  the  necessity  of  uprightness 
in  their  dealing,  and  punctuality  in  all  their  engagements,  to  which 
Temperance  and  moderation  will  greatly  contribute,  and  that  Friends  be 
watchful  over  youth  entering  into  trade  and  business,  and  tenderly  advise 
them,  where  they  judge  it  necessary,  and  that  such  youth  pay  a  suitable 
regard  to  Friends'  advice,  and  here  we  cannot  well  omit  to  remind  you 
of  a  necessary  part  of  justice  as  advised  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1759, 
viz.  "  That  if  any  fall  short  of  paying  their  just  debts,  and  a  composition 
is  made  with  their  creditors  to  accept  of  a  part  instead  of  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  parties  may  look  upon  themselves  legally  discharged 
of  any  obligation  to  pay  the  remainder,  yet  the  principle  we  profess 
enjoins  full  satisfaction  to  be  made  if  ever  the  debtors  are  of  ability.'' 

Query  7th.  Is  early  care  taken  to  advise  and  deal  with  such  as  appear 
inclined  to  marry  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  Societj^,  and  do  none 
remove  from,  or  into  your  Monthly  or  Two-Weeks  Meetings  without 
certificates  ? 

Ansicer.  There  appeared  a  care  in  some  Friends  to  advise  and  deal 
with  such  as  seemed  inclinable  to  marry  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our 
Society,  but  some  shortness  in  giving  and  receiving  certificates  or  other 
usual  recommendations,  especially  on  behalf  of  servants,  who  being 
removed  from  the  care  of  their  parents  or  relatives,  ought  in  an  especial 
manner  to  become  objects  of  the  Society's  notice. 

Query  8th.  Have  you  two  or  more  faithful  Friends  deputed  in  each 
particular  meeting,  to  have  the  oversight  thereof,  and  is  care  taken  when 
anything  appears  amiss,  that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  be  put  in 
practice  I 

Answer.  In  many  of  your  Monthly  Meetings  oversee];^  are  not 
appointed,  which  is  worthy  of  the  solid  consideration  of  this  Quarterly 
Meeting,  as  the  want  of  such  seems  to  be  one  cause  of  great  relaxation  in 
discipline,  and  the  hurt  of  many  particulars.  The  duty  of  an  overseer 
being  early  and  tenderly  to  advise  such  as  may  be  in  danger  of  falling 
into  hurtful  things,  to  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  first  sparks  of  con- 
tention, to  interpose  timely  with  suitable  advice,  where  any  of  our  youth 
or  others  may  be  in  danger  of  marrying  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society.  To  deal  with  and  admonish  such  by  whose  misconduct,  in  any 
respect,  the  way  of  truth  may  be  evil  spoken  of,  and  in  case  of  refractory 
conduct,  or  notorious  immorality,  to  lay  such  cases  before  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  order  that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  may  be  properly  put  in 
practice  where  anything  appears  amiss.  The  timely  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  we  apprehend,  would  be  the  means  of  help  to  very 
many  and  greatly  ease  the  burden  of  Monthly  Meetings,  in  preventing 
the  causes  of  complaint,  and  shortening  the  deliberation  concerning 
what  may  be  proper  to  be  done  in  case  of  obstinacy.  We  believe  it  as 
prudent,  by  such  an  appointment  of  Friends,  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
misconduct,  if  possible,  as  to  nominate  to  visit  after  the  rules  of  our 
Society  are  transgressed,  though  we  by  no  means  design  to  discourage 
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this  labour,  or  the  watchful  care  of  Friends  over  one  another  for  good, 
but  previous  labour  wisely  bestowed  in  proper  time,  hath  been  often- 
times blessed  with  success,  to  prevent  what  would  otherwise  be  difficult 
to  remedy. 

We  also  found  ourselves  concerned  to  extend  our  enquiries  into  some 
other  branches  of  our  Christian  profession,  not  expressed  in  the  Queries 
aforementioned  ;  and  first,  in  regard  to  the  Militia,  in  which  we  find  our 
religious  testimony  much  neglected,  many  we  fear  hiiing  substitutes. 
Secondly,  respecting  illuminations  on  those  called  rejoicing  nights,  too 
many  we  find  concur  with  others  in  giving  this  public  testimony  of  joy 
at  the  de^-astations  of  war,  which  is  a  dishonour  to  the  Christian  name. 
On  the  same  occasion,  and  those  of  fasts,  the  keeping  of  shops  shut  is  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  worship  of  God  may  be  subject  to  the 
directions  and  appointments  of  men  ; — the  foundation  of  many  grievous 
and  pernicious  errors  in  religious  worship,  and  against  which  our  ances- 
tors in  the  truth  were  led  to  bear  (through  much  suff'ering)  a  noble  and 
Christian  testimony.  A  conformity  to  the  world  in  some  particulars  in 
these  respects,  not  only  manifests  a  disunity  in  practice  amongst  us,  but 
subjects  the  faithful  to  greater  afflictions.  Thus,  dearly  beloved  Friends, 
we  have  laid  before  you  what  hath  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  state  of 
the  Church  amongst  you,  and  earnestly  entreat  it  may  have  proper 
weight  upon  all  your  minds,  that  being  sensible  of  a  sorrowful  declension 
you  may  be  excited  to  consider  its  cause.  We  are  fully  assured  the  con- 
tinuance of  Divine  regard  is  strongly  towards  you,  and  that  it  is  not  of 
the  Lord  of  all  goodness  and  strength  that  a  people  He  signally  favoured 
and  for  whom  He  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  beginning  and  hitherto 
should  fail  of  estabKshment  before  Him  for  ever.  May  we  therefore 
regard  the  advice  of  the  Lord's  Proj^het,  and  put  it  in  practice  (Sam.  iii. 
40),  "  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord."  On 
such  a  search  and  trial,  we  must  acknowledge  righteousness  belongs  to 
Him,  but  unto  us  blushing  and  confusion  of  face. 

A  failure  in  obedience  to  that  positive  command  which  includes  our 
duty  and  interest,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,"  hath  now  most  certainly  been  the  cause  of  loss  and  declension. 
The  love  of  the  world  in  its  various  alluring  presentations  hath  prevailed 
over  many,  the  life  which  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness  hath  been 
greatly  enfeebled,  and  in  some  we  fear  totally  slain,  and  the  whole  bent 
of  the  mind  directed  to  the  world.  To  which  sorrowful  defection  we 
have  reason  to  fear  divers  have  contributed,  who,  by  their  stations  in  the 
Church,  ought  to  have  set  a  better  example.  This  is  the  unquestionable 
cause  of  your  religious  meetings  being  so  much  neglected  by  some  on 
First-days,  and  by  very  many  on  other  days  of  the  week.  The  instituted 
means  of  renewing  strength  to  live  acceptably  to  God  and  profitably  to 
the  Church  being  neglected,  weakness  ensues,  and  such  being  deprived 
of  that  defence  which  is  the  alone  means  of  safety  and  help  become 
deficient  in  various  branches  of  duty.  As  weakness  and  apostacy  prevail 
in  individuals,  their  relative  duties  are  neglected,  they  cannot  inculcate 
on  their  children  or  families  those  things  themselves  have  ceased  to 
consider  as  important  and  necessary. 

Great  is  the  advantage  from  a  diligent  assembling  of  ourselves  together 
for  the  worship  of  our  Heavenly  Father ;  it  unites  and  endears  bis  children 
to  Him,  and  one  to  another  in  Him ;  it  becomes  the  truest  source  of  fellow- 
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ship  and  blessed  communion  ;  love  and  unity  increase,  and  the  living 
members  become  as  epistles  wrote  in  one  another's  hearts  ;  they  are  not 
indifferent  to  each  other's  welfare  in  temporal  or  religious  concerns,  but 
kindly  affectioned,  having  love  without  dissimulation. 

The  omission  of  this  duty  hath  greatly  tended  to  scatter  out  of  the 
pure  union  and  holy  covenant,  to  render  Friends  strangers  one  to 
another,  and  introduce  a  shyness  and  distance  which  gradually  loosens 
the  bonds  of  affection  and  reciprocal  regard,  and  scatters  many  from  the 
enclosure  of  the  Lord's  fold. 

By  the  prevalence  of  pure  love,  the  care  one  for  another  would 
become  extensive,  and  way  be  made  for  the  performance  of  the  Christian 
duty  of  visiting  the  families  of  Friends  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  a  practice  which  hath  been  signally  blessed  with  success 
in  many  places,  and  been  a  lively  resemblance  of  the  state  of  the 
primitive  believers  in  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  and  eating 
their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart. 

A  visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  in  this  city  might  be  attended  with 
many  excellent  consequences.  And  in  a  particular  manner  to  that  part 
of  the  Society  which,  in  all  probability,  is  very  numerous  in  this  city, 
viz.  the  poor,  many  of  whom  we  believe  would  rejoice  at  such  an 
instance  of  the  regard  of  the  Society,  and  be  induced  to  a  careful 
endeavour  to  walk  worthy  of  Friends'  esteem,  and  be  thereby  preserved 
from  mingling  with  the  lowest  class  and  dregs  of  the  people,  and  if 
Friends  would  leave  amongst  them,  where  necessary,  some  suitable 
books,  they  might  become  a  means  of  instruction  to  such  as  have  few 
other  opportunities  to  gain  it. 

Let  not  the  poor  amongst  you,  however  circumstanced,  be  discouraged. 
He  that  judgeth  with  equity  for  the  poor  of  the  earth  beholds  their 
condition.  As  they  seek  Him,  He  will  be  found  of  them,  and  that 
Providence  which  clothes  the  fields  and  upholds  the  sparrows  is  over  all 
his  children,  and  will  never  fail  the  upright  in  heart. 

As  the  love  of  God  prevails  it  will  engage  many  to  join  in  the  Lord's 
work  and  service,  and  prefer  the  interests  of  his  house  even  before  his 
own,  and  some  would  find  the  concern  and  weight  of  the  Church  rest 
upon  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  willingness  to  be  serviceable  ; 
the  offices  of  elders  and  overseers  would  be  supplied,  and  an  holy 
engagement  prevail  to  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  in  their  day  ;  the 
experience  of  these,  as  they  have  been  preserved  in  faithfulness,  hath 
been,  that  the  reward  of  the  faithful  labourer  is  exceeding  great. 

And,  dear  Friends,  as  the  discipline  of  the  Church  hath  been  an 
instrumental  means  of  our  preservation,  we  earnestly  desire  it  may  be 
maintained  in  a  proper  manner.  It  was  first  established  in  the  wisdom  of 
Truth,  and  can  only  be  conducted  therein  to  the  edification  of  the  Body 
and  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Head.  There  appears  a  necessity  on  our 
minds  to  recommend  this  to  your  weighty  consideration,  and  we  think  it 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  discipline  that  Friends  wait  to  feel 
their  minds  in  measure  clothed  with  that  power  which  is  the  authority 
of  all  our  meetings,  and  sole  help  to  profit  for  ourselves  and  others  in 
them,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  great  advantage  if  the  men  and  women 
Friends  would  meet  together  at  their  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
and  solidly  wait  for  the  arising  of  living  power  and  virtue.  We  believe 
this  a  likely  means  to  collect  the  youth  together  to  enlarge  your  Monthly 
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Meetings,  and  add  weight  to  their  conclusions  ;  and  if  tlie  eight  Queries 
were  sometimes  read,  answered,  and  solidly  spoke  to  in  such  meetings, 
it  would  more  generally  make  know  to  the  various  members  of  the 
Society  their  duty,  and  impress  their  minds  with  proper  thoughtfulness 
to  walk,  in  some  good  degree,  consistent.  For  we  verily  believe  many 
amongst  you,  had  they  been  early  and  suitably  apprised  of  their 
respective  duties  with  relation  to  our  testimony  in  its  several  branches, 
would  not  have  deviated  so  widely  in  their  conduct  and  appearance  as 
they  do. 

And  as  male  and  female  are  one  in  Christ,  and  ought  to  be  mutually 
assistant  in  the  promotion  of  his  kingdom,  we  earnestly  wish  that 
Friends  may  keep  in  mind  the  recommendation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  establish  Women's  Monthly  Meetings  for  the  care  and  oversight  of 
their  o^\ti  sex,  and  which  are  in  this  city  a  very  numerous  body,  and  on 
whom  very  much  depends  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  youth, 
and  other  important  concerns,  and  that  the  women  Friends  may  be 
properly  engaged  carefully  to  mind  the  gentle  leadings  of  Truth  in  this 
weighty  affair. 

We  therefore  earnestly  beseech  you,  fathers,  mothers,  and  all  the 
principal  amongst  the  people,  to  be  roused  in  heart  to  diligence  and 
labour  in  the  Lord's  cause,  waiting  for  wisdom  and  counsel  to  act  in 
your  several  stations  so  as  to  obtain  a  blessed  portion  in  the  sentence 
of  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord,  and  into  thy  Master's  rest." 

And,  dear  youth,  our  hearts  are  moved  within  ns,  for  yon  may 
remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  and  may  dedicate 
your  first-fruits  to  Him  from  whom  every  mercy  proceeds,  and  to  whom 
are  due  the  returns  of  obedience  and  love.  Let  the  precious  visitation 
of  trembling,  melting  goodness  prevail  over  the  opposite  nature  in  your 
hearts.  Hereby  you  will  be  preserved  innocent,  the  proper  foundation 
of  prosperity  laid,  an  all-sufficient  Guide  and  Helper  will  be  with  you 
through  the  future  steps  of  life.  Peace  and  serenity,  the  companions  of 
virtue  and  religion,  accompany  you  in  all  your  ways,  and  having 
served  God  in  your  generation,  you  will  be  finally  gathered  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Just. 

We  are  comforted  in  tender  sympathy  with  a  living  remnant  amongst 
you  who  love  the  Lord,  his  Cause  and  Truth,  and  seek  the  exaltation  of 
his  name.  May  you  dwell  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom  and  therein  wait 
to  see  your  way  open  how  to  step  along  in  your  several  services,  abiding 
in  the  faith  and  patience  of  Saints,  leaving  the  Lord's  cause  to  the 
direction  of  his  own  Spirit,  who  can  carry  it  on  by  means  of  babes  and 
sucklings,  yet  standing  with  your  loins  girded,  and  your  lights  shining. 
Let  your  prayers  ascend  to  the  Son  of  his  people  for  wisdom  to  go  in  and 
out  before  Him,  being  zealous  for  the  Lord's  cause,  and  the  exaltation  of 
his  glorious  name,  yet  carefully  learn  to  know  your  own  spirits  properly 
subjected.  Ever  remember  that  meekness  and  love  are  never-failing 
recommendations  to  advise  and  labour,  carrying  \^ith  them  their  own 
evidence  to  convince,  if  they  be  not  rendered  effectual  to  reform. 

We  salute  you  in  fervent  affection,  earnestly  beseeching  the  Lord  of 
all  power  to  be  with  and  bless  you  with  an  increase  in  righteousness 
that  wisdom  and  knowledge  may  become  the  stability  of  your  times  and 
the  predictions  of  the  Lord's  prophet  may  be  fully  accomplished  :  "  I 
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will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take 
away  all  thy  tin  :  and  I  will  restore  thy  Judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy 
Counsellors  as  at  the  beginning.  Afterward  thou  shalt  be  called  the  City 
of  Righteousness,  the  Faithful  City.*' 

We  remain,  your  friends  and  brethren, 

SAMUEL  FOTHERGILL, 
ISAAC  WILSON, 
WILLIAM  DILLWORTH, 
ISAAC  FLETCHER, 
HENRY  WILKIN, 
JOHN  LINDOE, 
SAMPSON  LLOYD,  Jun. 
ROBERT  FOSTER. 

London,  30th  of  11th  Month,  1761. 


Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Yanworth  in  Cumberland,  who  died  in 
1836,  aged  85  years,  wrote  a  poem  entitled,  "  Recollections  of  London," 
which  is  at  Devonshire  House  in  MS.  We  give  a  few  brief  extracts  in 
which  some  of  the  honoured  names  in  our  Society  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  are  pleasingly  alluded  to. 

After  describing  the  marvels  of  the  city  he  says  : — 

"  'Mid  these  gay  scenes  when  first  I  took  my  route 
In  my  new  robes,  the  little  man  of  soot 
Pressed  by  my  side,  the  sable  badge  I  bore. 
Till  Smith's  kind  cares  the  injured  hues  restore  ; 
But  Smith's  kind  cares,  ere  home  was  left  behind, 
Had  here  for  me  a  place  of  rest  assigned. 
While  hospitable  Beaumont  and  his  bride 
Received  their  Friend,  and  all  his  wants  supplied. 
Their  words  were  kindness,  come  whene'er  I  might, 
At  early  eve,  or  long  protracted  night. 
At  Messer's,  too,  I  met  a  ready  seat. 
With  greetings  kind  and  conversation  sweet  ; 
And  when  to  Stacey's  quiet  home  I  went 
The  time  was  ever  in  improvement  spent. 

Not  small  the  kindness  when  such  Friends  I  saw 
As  cordial  Capper,  Lister,  Pim,  and  Raw  ; 
As  generous  Dillwyn  he  whose  ample  mind 
Expands  with  active  zeal  to  human  kind  ; 
With  his  sweet  maids  the  evening  wore  away. 
In  pleasing  converse,  innocently  gay  : 
With  Knight  and  his  the  peaceful  hour  I  past ; 
Sweet,  though  by  softening  sorrow  overcast. 

Saw  rapid  PhiUpps,  in  his  sweet  career 
Of  ardent  virtue — simple  and  sincere  : 
Saw  gentle  Allen  with  distinction  move, 
Among  the  Friends  and  characters  I  love  : 
Saw  distant  Gurney's  plain  uprightness  shed 
Like  modest  Truth  a  lustre  round  his  head  : 
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Saw  friendly  Howard — but  we  drew  not  near, 
He  sought  the  North, — I  saw,  and  loved  him  there. 
To  crowded  Sanderson's  I  now  repair  : 
The  social  board  of  Mildred  Court  I  share, 
With  Birkbeck,  Philipps,  Fell,  and  West  I  dine. 
Or  plunge  in  rural  scenes  with  Sj)arks  Moline. 

And  now  with  Fry,  'mid  Plashet's  tranquil  bowers, 
I  view  the  setting  sun  and  closing  flowers  : 
With  him  and  Conran  through  the  fields  I  go. 
While  western  clouds  with  ruddy  splendour  glow. 

And  now  I  sleep  in  Bromley's  beauteous  grove 
Where  liberal  Foster  in  domestic  love 
Leads  the  soft  hours  of  passing  time  along 
Among  his  Friends — his  family  among. 
I've  walked  to  Kensington,  and  I  have  been 
Where  Xe^Adngton  o'erlooks  the  lovely  scene  ; 
I've  sat  with  Bevan  in  his  classic  shade  ; 
By  ease  and  kindness  more  attractive  made. 

In  Friendship's  genial  air  I  draw  my  breath 

Whene'er  I  call  on  Sterry  or  on  Horn  ; 

Our  friendship  was  on  Northern  mountains  born  ; 

Eocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  polar  blast. 

And  will,  I  trust,  in  milder  seasons  last." 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  poem  the  author  describes  the  ministry 
he  heard  whilst  in  London  : — 

"  And  I  have  seen  the  worthies  of  our  day. 
And  with  their  names  I'll  sanctify  my  lay. 
I  saw  a  Kendal  innocent  and  old. 
Yet  in  the  Faith  maintain  the  goodman's  hold. 
Saw  ancient  Colley  in  the  assembly  rise  ; 
And  light  prevailed  from  Him  that  rules  the  skies. 
Saw  Birkbeck  still  ^vith  persevering  mind, 
Though  he  has  left  so  many  years  behind. 
Saw  Wilkinson,  who  in  his  early  days 
Sounded  the  trumpet  of  immortal  praise. 
Saw  Sterry's  zeal  her  Christian  life  adorn  ; 
Saw  female  piety  preside  in  Horn  ; 
Heard  her  sweet  voice  inspiring  counsel  bear  ; 
And  fraught  with  love  her  drooping  brethren  cheer. 
Saw  serious  Conran  lowly  and  resigned. 
In  meekness  keep  the  anchor  of  his  mind. 
Saw  solid  Price,  concerned  for  Zion's  weal. 
Saw  Cash  that  feels  and  makes  tlie  stranger  feel. 
Saw  Alexander  fervent  for  the  Truth  ; 
And  strength  vouchsafed  to  dedicated  Routh. 
Saw  gentle  Gurney  with  a  sweet  address 
Allure  her  Friends  to  heaven  and  happiness. 
Saw  Fowler's  gift  with  love  divine  abound  ; 
Her  precepts  life,  her  voice  a  heavenly  sound. 
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The  virtuous  Tukes,  that  as  a  bulwark  stand  ; 

Saw  long-loved  Braithwaite  join  the  chosen  band  ; 

Sweet  charity  and  zeal  in  him  unite. 

Saw  Special  West  divide  the  word  aright. 

Persuasive  Philipps     thoughtful  Howarth  saw, 

Afraid  to  step  beyond  his  Master's  law. 

Saw  Abbott  to  her  old  friends  ever  dear  ; 

In  life  correct,  in  testimony  clear  : 

Of  mind  enlarged  with  moderation  crowned, 

Saw  Christian  care  in  Bevan's  counsel  bound. 

Saw  powerful  Grubb,  that  sounds  her  Master's  praise. 

In  streets,  in  markets,  prisons,  and  highways. 

Saw  faithful  Stacey  unremitting  keep 

A  watch  for  Him  who  ordered  '  keep  my  sheep.' 

I  could  proceed — for  still  a  pious  train 

Of  those  I  love — beloved  of  Heaven,  remain 

Who  here  have  met  to  serve  with  reverent  awe 

The  God  of  all  above  and  all  below, 

While  other  worthies  are  dispersed  afar. 

Who  in  his  council  urge  the  Christian  war." 

The  Friend  who  composed  these  verses  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  Wordsworth,  who  has  handed  down  his  name  and  character  in 
one  of  his  poems  entitled,  "  To  the  Spade  of  a  Friend,  composed  while  we 
were  labouring  together  in  his  pleasure  grounds." 

The  following  stanza  culled  from  a  poem  called  the  Country  Quaker, 
in  a  pamphlet  book  at  Devonshire  House,  shows  what  was  the  pre- 
vailing idea  of  Friends'  principles  in  the  middle  age  of  their  history  : — 
"  Strong  for  a  pow'r  intuitive  he  pleads 
Some  emanation  of  th'  eternal  Light, 
An  energetic  rule  ;  beyond  all  creeds, 

An  home-felt  fount  and  test  of  all  that's  right ; 
Not  to  one  sect  injuriously  confin'd, 

But  like  the  orb  of  day  enlightens  all  mankind." 

The  next  stanza  shows  the  hospitality  of  the  time  : — 

"  His  preaching  brother,  trav'ling  to  and  fro. 
Should  he  unbidden  call  to  be  his  guest 
His  bosom  wakes  to  Friendship's  cordial  glow  ; 

And  while  he  blesses  finds  himself  more  blest, 
Grasping  his  hand  the  pious  kiss  bestows 

While  his  expanded  soul  in  kind  endearment  flows." 
The  foregoing  stanzas  are  somewhat  eulogistic  of  the  Society  ;  it 
pourtrays  an  inner  life,  retaining  some  vital  powers.    The  following 
rhymes,  are  of  an  opposite  character,  viz. — 

"  Lines  written  after  hearing  an  observation  made  in  Public,  by  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  Devil  had, 
by  offering  gold  to  the  Quakers,  destroyed  their  vitality  and  religious 
influence. 

The  Devil  was  out  on  his  usual  rout. 

To  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  Earthy 
With  more  business  in  hand  than  he  Well  could  command, 
When  the  Sect  of  the  Quakers  came  forth. 
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He  took  little  heed,  and  let  them  proceed  ; 

For  he  thought  they'd  soon  die  away  ; 
But,  to  his  surprise,  when  they  next  met  his  eyes, 

They  were  increasing  every  day. 

At  this  in  a  Pet  he  said  I  must  set 

My  old  friends  the  Parsons  to  thin  them, 
And  if  persecution  shall  fail  to  reduce  'em, 

I'll  try  other  methods  to  ^ym  them. 

Their  oppressors  began  and  tried  every  plan 

The  old  boy  could  put  in  their  heads, 
They  cast  them  in  jail  and  wouldn't  take  bail, 
All  injustice  was  used,  but  naught  would  avail. 

And  still  the  Society  spreads. 

He  tried  once  more  if  ridicule's  power 

Could  move  those  sturdy  men, 
He  gave  them  a  rub  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

And  his  friend  Bugg  took  up  the  Pen. 

But  they  foiled  him  again, — all  resistance  was  vain, 

And  still  they  refused  to  bow  down  ; 
Which,  when  Satan  perceived,  he  was  sadly  grieved, 

And  giving  a  hideous  fro^ra 
He  stamped  with  his  hoof  and  he  scratched  his  horned  head, 
And  his  tail  swept  angrily  round. 
'  At  length  a  people  have  risen,'  he  said, 
'  Who  promise  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head, 
And  all  my  Power  confound.' 

But  I  have  one  scheme  more,  which  I  tried  before, 

And  it  answered  exceedingly  well, — 
In  the  Church  of  old,  I  gave  the  Pope  gold, 

And  the  true  Church  quickly  fell. 

He  offered  them  Gold  and  you  needn't  be  told 

That  they  bowed  to  the  love  of  gain  ; 
If  you  wish  to  know,  you  have  only  to  go 

To  Capel  Court  or  Mark  Lane. 

You  see  them  there  with  a  busy  air, 

Bowing  at  Mammon's  shrine  ; 
Whilst  Satan,  in  fun  that  his  end  was  won. 

With  Cobbett  is  taking  his  Wine." 

N.B.— This  piece  was  written  some  forty  years  ago,  when  Cobbett  £ 
his  doings,  especially  as  to  Tom  Paine's  bones,  were  topics  of  the  day. 
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The  work — sucli  as  it  is — being  now  passed  through  the  press,  its 
compilers  feel  conscious  how  little  they  may  have  succeeded  in  presenting 
any  clear  view  of  the  London  Friends'  Society,  notwithstanding  their 
labour  in  searching  amid  its  voluminous  records,  both  in  MSS.  and  print. 

They  can  only  plead  in  extenuation  that  the  task  is  not  a  light  one — 
and  w^ould  involve  even  more  time  than  has  been  spent  to  render  it  at  all 
complete  ;  enough  may,  however,  have  been  done  to  give  at  least  a  general 
idea.  In  doing  so,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  make  the  records  as  far  as 
possible  speak  for  themselves,  and  be  the  illustrators  of  the  condition  of 
the  various  periods  in  which  they  were  made.  Thus,  both  zeal  and 
lukewarmness  are  found  indicated  on  these  jDages,  and  revival,  when  it 
does  occur,  becomes  also  apparent.  There  has  been  a  desire  to  select  in 
fairness  and  report  accurately.  No  roughnesses,  where  they  exist,  have 
been  smoothed  down,  nor  any  shrinkiug  from  a  full  development  of 
that  state  which  led  to  a  strict  exercise  of  discipline.  Thus,  the  London 
Friends'  Society  passes  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  review  during  its  career  of 
more  than  two  centuries. 

There  will  have  been  observed  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  as  to 
the  same  persons  and,  perhaps,  the  same  incidents  and  circumstances  ; 
but,  where  so  introduced,  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  desire  to  make  the 
chapter  illustrate  itseK  without  too  frequently  giving  occasion  to  turn  to 
other  parts  for  information. 

Sufferings. 

In  thiswork— sketchy  as  it  is — some  may  think  too  great  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Friends ;  but  such  will  be  those  who  have 
not  searched  for  themselves  into  the  history  of  that  day  ;  those  who  have 
done  so  will  be  aware  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  giving  prominence  in 
any  description,  however  brief,  to  w^hat  was  so  obvious  a  feature  in 
those  times  ;  and  it  is  done  not  so  much  to  reproach  the  persecutors  as 
to  exhibit  the  strength  and  power  of  those  convictions  which  could 
support  men  amid  sufferings  of  forty  years'  duration.  It  was  through 
all  this  that  the  Friends,  by  enduring,  became  distinguished  from  the 
Ranters  and  others  of  that  class,  who  succumbed  and  dispersed.  By  it 
each  other  of  the  recognised  sects  learnt  to  respect  as  conscientious 
and  sincere — men — who  would  in  patience  suffer  so  much  to  keep  up 
meetings  wdiich  they  themselves  had  had  temporarily  to  suspend.  And 
when  to  the  fierce  blast  of  the  storm  succeeded  the  wiser  and  milder 
rule  of  William  of  Orange,  it  was  this  hardihood  under  suffering  which 
drew  men  from  all  classes  to  unite  with  Friends  and  so  greatly  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  Society— the  members  of  it  now  attracting  attention, 
for,  like  their  founder,  they  had  stood  "  pure  as  a  bell  and  stiff  as  a 
tree,"  under  prolonged  seasons  of  sharp  and  bitter  trial.  Clarkson  in  his 
portraiture  of  Quakerism  says,  "  In  the  time  of  George  Fox  the  number 
of  those  converted  to  his  principles  was  immense." 
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Persoxal  Influence. 

No  one  can  become  at  all  acq^nainted  ^^i^tli  the  history  of  the  Society 
without  observing  the  importance  personal  influence  has  had  in  forming 
it  as  a  body,  although  its  tenets  are  so  spiritual  in  their  character.  All 
things,  for  instance,  though  so  ripe,  slumbered  until  some  one  man  was 
raised  up  like  Fox  to  give  the  word  of  command.  Then,  too,  it  was  the 
personal  zeal  of  the  early  gifted  adlierents  that  spread  the  good  news 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  their  self-denying 
heroic  conduct  both  drew  and  consolidated  j)eople  around  them.  This 
personal  devotion  continued  for  some  time,  even  after  the  first  genera- 
tion had  passed  away  ;  but  gradually  this,  in  a  great  measure,  declined, 
and  the  body  became  lukewarm  until  personal  influence,  under  such 
men  as  Dr.  Fothergill  and  many  others,  rekindled  after  a  century 
somewhat  of  the  zeal  of  former  days,  and  renewed  to  the  body,  which 
seemed  about  to  melt  aAvay,  a  life  that  has  preserved  it  to  our  day, 
Ackworth  School  and  attention  to  the  discipline  marking  the  turning 
point. 

In  the  present  and  preceding  generation  it  is  observable  how,  wliilst 
the  views  held  are  spiritual,  they  are  also  dependent  upon  the  influence 
of  gifted  fellow-creatures.  How  often,  for  example,  have  eminent 
preachers  from  America  been  the  means  of  rekindUng  zeal  that  seemed 
to  flag.  "  Many  ambassadors  from  America  fraught  with.  Gospel  mission," 
is  an  expression  used  by  a  diarist  ;  and,  to  mention  but  one  example 
among  so  many,  it  was  a  William  Savery  from  America  that  first  led,  by 
his  influence  and  ministry,  the  young  and  engaging  Miss  Gurney  to 
think  of  life  in  a  way  which  developed  into  the  career  so  eminent  in  all 
that  is  good  as  that  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  It  is  observable  also  how 
the  influence,  as  to  power,  has  rested  ^ith  the  travelling  rather  than  the 
settled  preachers.  A  bishop,  in  the  persecuting  days,  said  if  we  could 
but  stop  the  travelling  preacher  we  should  soon  stamj)  out  the  Society. 
In  London  in  all  times  of  zeal  and  revival  the  influence  of  the  travelling 
preacher  is  seen.  It  was  men  from  the  North  who  began  the  work,  and 
it  is  the  frequently  repeated  visits  of  the  missionary  preacher  that  have 
sustained  it ;  by  these  means  variety  and  freshness  is  secured.  Our 
London  Meeting  books  show  during  an  active  period  that  it  was  seldom 
for  the  same  minister  to  be  at  the  same  meeting  for  many  months 
together,  and  a  diary  of  a  Friend  in  Essex,  kept  during  the  time  of  the 
Eevival  in  1770,  &c.,  shows  how  great  was  the  influence  then  of  the 
travelling  preacher. 

Manners. 

Let  us  not  reflect  harshly  on  the  manners  of  the  Friends  as  stift', 
formal,  and  unnecessarily  scrupulous  ;  they  formed  what  seemed  to 
them  a  right  line  of  conduct  and  kept  to  it ;  this  was  not  for  the  time 
when  they  arose  of  the  "  straitest  sect,"  for  to  the  austere  Puritans  they 
seemed  and  were  re^^led  as  too  free,  and  even  persecuted  for  not  being 
strict  enough.  They  never  were,  as  Burns  would  say,  of  the  "  unco 
pious" — and  are  found  to  have  held  a  middle  course  as  between  the 
austere  Roundhead  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  gay  Cavalier  on  the  other; 
but  ha\'ing  once  formed  their  practices  they  kept  to  them,  and  became 
singular  to  a  future  generation  through  retaining  the  speech,  beha^iour, 
and  dress  common  in  a  former  one  when  thev  first  arose. 

2  D 
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Some  would  say  tliey  ought  to  have  changed  with  the  times,  and  so 
far  imitated  the  practice  of  their  forefathers,  as  to  adopt  all  polite  and 
civil  forms  ;  but  when  we  remember  the  state  of  men  and  manners,  from 
1750  to  1800,  the  period  of  Friends  attaching  so  much  Society  impor- 
tance to  strict  discipline,  in  habit  and  language,  is  it  not  cause  for 
thankfulness  such  a  hedge  was  drawn  ?  for  it  kept  together  a  pure  and 
correct  body,  dwelling  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  separate  from  the 
surrounding  world,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Intidel  writers  or  Pagan 
modes  of  thought,  became  marked  by  irreligion,  and  developed  into  those 
gross  public  immoralities  and  general  licence  that  marked  the  reign  of 
the  first  Georges.  Surely  without  such  a  hedge  as  the  Friends  formed, 
they  could  not  have  kept  together  or  preserved  their  purity,  and  if  they 
had  been  lost  as  a  body,  how  much  society  would  have  suffered.  For 
when  at  last  the  Friend  issued  as  it  were  from  his  retirement,  he  was  at 
the  root  of  most  of  those  social  changes,  from  which  society  has  received 
so  much  benefit ;  in  him  Prison  Keform  and  Education  found  the 
staunchest  advocate,  Slavery  her  fiercest  foe.  Civil  and  Eeligious  liberty 
the  most  consistent  champion.  The  Bible  Society  and  Temperance  cause 
have  owed  in  their  early  day  much  to  the  combined  support  of  the  Friends, 
so  that  those  who  have  engaged  in  these  efforts  are  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  wherever  they  went,  all  over  the  land,  at  a  time  when 
persons  of  station,  even  in  the  religious  world,  stood  aloof,  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  a  man  were  the  firmest  suppoiters  ;  thus  was  this  separated 
people  permitted  to  be  at  the  root  and  bottom  of  modern  philanthropy,  and 
realising  the  benefit  thus  conferred  by  them,  how  can  he  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  strict  discipline  which  alone  kept  them  had  its  great  use,  and 
was  for  its  day  the  result  of  divine  guidance  ? 

In  General, 

it  seems  as  if  a  body  were  unable  twice  in  the  course  of  its  existence 
to  take  the  same  position,  inheriting  in  a  corporate  capacity  those 
infirmities  which  belong  to  the  individual,  and  prevent  a  renewal  of  that 
"  dew  of  the  youth  "  when  once  passed  away.  So  the  Society  of  Friends, 
once  young  and  vigorous,  going  forth  battling  with  opposition,  suffering, 
yet  increasing,  rejoicing  as  a  young  man  to  run  a  race,  settled  down 
gradually  into  a  more  steady  existence,  experiencing  therein  its  times 
of  lukewarmness,  decay,  and  vigorous  revival,  yet  never  reacquiring 
that  "  fervour  of  youth  "  which  once  passed  can  never  be  recalled.  It 
had  around  it,  when  consolidated  by  a  century  of  experience,  as  much 
of  a  rude  populace  and  wild  spirits  as  ever  called  forth  the  powers  of  a 
Burrough  or  a  Howgill,  but  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  found 
no  public  voice  or  evangelising  gospel  message  from  the  Friends  to 
the  perishing  thousands  of  the  cities.  A  John  Wesley  and  a  George 
Whitfield,  standing  on  a  similar  spiritual  platform  to  what  Fox  had 
occupied  a  century  before,  were  then  in  the  fulness  and  freshness  of 
their  youth  to  call  in  the  multitude,  and  a  Friend,  such  as  Thomas 
Story  (see  his  Journal),  saw  it  was  their  mission,  and  could  bid 
them  God-speed  in  the  work  ;  the  Friend's  task  was  to  reform  himself, 
and  so  strengthen  the  things  that  remain,  as  not  to  let  his  candlestick 
be  removed,  and  that  he  did  do  so  at  that  time  led,  as  we  have  said,  to  a 
result  on  general  society,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  only  just  becoming 
publicly  acknowledged. 
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If  it  be  allowable  to  trace  any  law  on  such  a  subject  it  would  appear 
that  the  body  gifted  with  a  sound  and  abundant  ministry  is  the  one 
which  increases.  Have  not  some  of  us  observed  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches  ;  the  missionary, 
propaganding  spirit  of  the  former  and  its  increase — the  absence  of  it  in 
the  latter,  and  its  dull,  stationary  character  ?  Now  the  Friends  had  this 
missionary  zeal  once  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  and  they  were  then  a 
remarkably  increasing  body  at  home,  and  pushing  outward  to  all  the 
colonies. 

No  doubt  there  were  causes  which  led  them  to  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  ministers  at  one  time,  which  has  been  wanting  more  or  less 
ever  since.  During  the  time  of  their  great  increase,  no  provision 
existed  for  ministers  other  than  those  of  the  Establishment — the  laws 
against  any  other  being  especially  severe,  so  much  so  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  persons  to  become  regular  stipendiary  ministers, 
unless  conformed  to  the  Church.  Tlius  persons  led  to  the  ministry,  very 
many  of  them  found  relief  and  exercise  for  their  gifts  in  the  assemblies 
of  Friends,  where,  though  fines  awaited  them,  yet  it  was  not  quite  so 
deterrent  or  prohibitory  as  if  attached  to  a  particular  congregation  ; 
this  also  greatly  favoured  the  travelling  preacher. 

Now  when  persecution  was  exchanged  for  toleration,,  it  was  not  long 
before,  under  the  altered  conditions,  it  became  manifest  that  those  drawn 
to  the  ministerial  office  would  be  devoted  to  it  entirely,  and  become 
^ministers  to  particular  congregations,  thus  withdrawing  any  fresh  supply 
from  such  a  body  as  Friends,  who  offer  no  outward  inducement  to 
persons  to  become  ministers  among  them  ;  thus  the  Society,  deprived 
of  these  accessions,  became  more  and  more  exclusively  composed  of 
tradesmen,  correct  in  their  habits,  and  prosperous  in  their  concerns,  and 
henceforth,  elders  rather  than  ministers,  become  inceasingly  prominent 
in  the  body. 

Nevertheless  in  the  time  of  the  revival  a  great  number  of  ministers 
are  found,  and  much  travelling  in  the  service,  productive  also  of  great 
influence  for  good  in  the  body ;  and  looking  back  to  that  day,  it  cannot 
but  be  observed,  how  men  of  naturally  powerful  minds  grew  up  in  quiet 
homes,  trained  to  habits  of  endurance,  and  simple  in  their  requirements, 
giving  the  bent  of  their  powers  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  living  them- 
selves by  the  hands  rather  than  the  head,  unconscious  of  that  brain  toil 
which  professional  life  involves,  or  that  strain  which  a  vehement  com- 
petition induces. 

It  seemed  as  if  from  these  latter  causes  the  stream  of  living  ministry 
might  have  suffered  a  check  in  this  day  ;  it  may  have  felt  it,  but  the 
wants  of  Education  do  not  lessen  but  increase  the  ranks  of  the  School- 
masters, of  whom  it  is  noticeable  now,  as  at  the  first,  how  many  become 
ministers,  and  the  First-day  School  work  in  its  rise  and  development 
has  brought  Friends  into  contact  with  the  poor,  and  how  many  a 
heart  has  been  warmed  and  tongue  loosened  in  mission-work  among 
them. 

Mysticism. 

Now  that  Friends  are  better  esteemed  than  formerly,  it  is  become  the 
practice  in  this  appreciation  to  adopt  the  views  expressed  by  Vaughan 
in  his  hours  with  the  mystics,  also  more  recently  by  Cunningham,  and 
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regard  them  as  one  of  that  deeply  spiritual  though  not  very  practical 
people.  To  tliose  in  tiiis  way  of  thinking,  this  work,  founded  on  docu- 
mentary evidence,  may  show  that,  if  mystical  in  expression,  they  were  in 
all  outward  things  very  practical,  and  from  the  first  were  so  governed 
Ly  sound  common  sense,  and  in  all  the  duties  of  social  life  and  good 
citizenship,  were  so  plain  and  practical  in  their  conduct,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  associate  the  idea  of  my.sticism  (as  generally  understood)  with 
them.  We  see  them  regulating  their  marriages  with  care,  t'  king  record 
of  all  the  events  of  life,  obtaining  meeting-houses,  and  bu/ial-grouiids, 
maintaining  their  poor,  even  keeping  Jire  engines  (sec  Southwark) 
to  stop  fires,  reading  briefs  after  meetings  for  losses  by  lire,  helping  all 
in  some  practical  way  or  other,  keeping  a  bed  for  prisoners  (see  South- 
wark), requiting  gaolers,  and  on  all  occasions  sliowing  ihat  tlieir  faith, 
if  mystical  in  expression,  was  practical  in  its  effects,  and  tJiemselves 
were  far  too  earnest  citizens,  and  men  of  everyday  life  and  duties,  to  be 
regarded  as  mystics. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  hoped  this  work  may  have  given  some 
information  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  London,  under  a  few  of  its 
successive  aspects. 

It  will  have  shown  its  early  stage  of  missionary  zeal,  a  work,  it  may  be 
soid,  of  the  valiant  North-men. 

Then  comes  the  hour  of  trial,  amid  which  the  work  of  consolidation 
commences,  and  a  discipline  becomes  established. 

It  is  reduced  by  dismemberment  of  the  unworthy,  and  to  some  extent  % 
by  emigration  to  America,  though  this  latter  movement  lay  at  first  more 
among  tlie  country  than  the  London  Friends. 

The  first  century  of  their  career  found  Friends  at  its  close  very 
numerous  in  London,  but  the  light  of  their  faith  and  example  was  not 
very  bright.  Stern  upright  men  also  (such  as  Dr.  Fothergill)  from 
the  North,  inaugurated  a  revival,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  silence,  awe, 
and  weight  of  spirit,  under  which,  baptised  and  exercised,  issued  a  succeed- 
ing generation  zealous  in  philanthropic  eff'ort. 

Of  this  philanthropic  period  the  records  carry  no  trace,  for  the  Society 
as  a  body  was  not  indentified  with  the  movements.  Whether  to  any 
future  compiler  they  may  present  traces  of  First-day  School  and  mission- 
work  novi  hajopily  so  in  the  ascendant,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  there  are 
signs  even  in  London  that  such  may  be  the  case. 
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